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THERE is probably no period of the war which has been more 
widely discussed and more severely criticised than the great 
autumn offensive in Flanders in 1917. Much of the criticism 
reveals a lack of knowledge of the facts, a serious ignorance of the 
condition of affairs generally prevailing at that time and an 
absence of comprehension of the main principles on which ultimate 
success depended. Parliament, Press, and Public all to some 
extent took the view that this offensive was a waste of life in 
terrible conditions, with no appreciable result; and it has even 
been suggested that had the British Army remained passive during 
this period, it would have been in a better position to meet the 
German attack in the spring of 1918. 

The word ‘ Passchendaele’ was and has been used as a 
reproach to British generalship, and as a symbol of waste and 
useless suffering. It is time that the facts should be placed before 
the British public : facts which have not been considered in their 
true perspective and many of which have been obscured for one 
purpose or another—rightly or wrongly. 

To the men who actually fought, such an attitude might be 
intelligible, for their horizon was limited by the expanse of mud 
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and waste on every hand, by the incessant fire to which they 
were subjected, by the comparatively insignificant gains of ground 
at great sacrifice, and by the abnormal fatigue and hardship. 
Similarly to the wounded and to those who had lost their 
husbands, sons and brothers it appeared that heavy suffering had 
been inflicted and limbs and lives lost with little or no result so 
far as winning the war was concerned. 

To the gunner during the latter period of the offensive, day 
in and day out handling his mud-spattered ammunition with un- 
speakable fatigue, constantly endeavouring to save his guns from 
disappearing into the morass, serving his pieces clustered round 
the only solid means of approach, the duckboard pathway, under 
a concentrated and almost continuous hail of enemy projectiles ; 
to the infantryman heavily equipped staggering through an inter- 
minable sea of mud towards what appeared to him as certain 
death, the physical and mental strain was well-nigh unbearable. 
A blank wall on every side and no apparent end to the misery. 

Ludendorff states in reference to the last phase of the opera- 
tions, ‘ What the German soldier experienced, achieved and 
suffered in the Flanders battle will be his everlasting monument 
of bronze erected by himself in the enemy’s land.’ 

What the British soldier achieved was something far greater. 
This was the bitterest campaign of the whole war, the one in 
which the British single-handed shouldered the whole burden, 
and of which the British nation may most justly feel proud ; the 
one in which the British held the German Army in its grip, closed 
with it, and fixed it to its ground, thus preventing the enemy 
from taking the initiative in such a manner as to gain the decision 
elsewhere. 

Let us examine the facts. 

The year 1916 closed with bright prospects of success and 
hopes of early victory. In November the annual conference of 
the Allied Commanders-in-Chief and the military representatives 
of the Governments was held as usual at Chantilly under the 
Presidency of General Joffre. A plan was agreed upon for a 
general offensive of all the Allies in the spring. The Russian 
armies were more numerous and better equipped and disciplined 
than previously, and were likely to pull their full weight for the 
first time. The enemy’s strength was known to have been 
severely strained by the Somme battle and his morale appreciably 
lowered. (This has since been amply corroborated by Ludendorff.) 
The French Armies after sustaining the great burden of the war 
for two years, and after their severe handling at Verdun, 
were unfit to assume the offensive on a grand scale, but this 
was fully realised and discounted by Joffre in formulating the 
general plan. The British Army, which was in good condition 
with high morale, splendid determination, and in a high state of 
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efficiency gained by two years of experience, was expected to play 
the more important réle. 

It appeared to be generally recognised and agreed that the 
decision must be reached on the Western battlefields. That 
pernicious policy which advocated the dissipation of force to win 
subsidiary victories against the Turks or Bulgars appeared to be 
out of favour for the moment in all but political circles. The 
General Staff at the War Office at least realised that the primary 
object must be to defeat the German Armies, and that the 
Austrians, Bulgars and Turks would stand or fall according as 
success or failure attended the fortunes of their main Ally. The 
outlook was distinctly promising. 

Unfortunately, however, France was dissatisfied and im- 
patient, the Briand Ministry fell, plans were scrapped, Joffre 
and Foch were deposed ; and the former was replaced by Nivelle, 
who openly avowed that he knew how to break through the 
German defences and thrust an Army of manceuvre through the 
gap. He had not grasped the fact that the French Armies were 
exhausted, but allocated to them the main offensive task. His 
plan was accepted by the Allied Governments and everything 
subordinated to it. The British were to attack ‘le plus tét pos- 
sible’ north and south of Arras as a subsidiary operation to draw 
in the German reserves, while the French were to make their 
grand attack a few days later and break through. For this 
operation the British Army was placed under the command of 
Nivelle. 

While these preparations were in progress two things hap- 
pened of first-class importance: firstly, the Germans scenting 
dangers both east and west withdrew to the Hindenburg line, 
thus shortening their front, economising their troops, increasing 
their reserves, and partially dislocating Nivelle’s plan of attack ; 
secondly, the revolution in Russia took place, which eased the 
situation for the enemy on his Eastern front, making it possible 
for him to release many Divisions for use elsewhere. 

Everyone knows how the British attacked on the 9th of April 
1917 and gained the Arras-Vimy battle; how, owing to bad 
weather, the French attack was delayed ; how their great assault 
delivered on the 16th of April failed, and. how General Nivelle, 
owing to alleged heavy casualties, was hurriedly replaced by 
General Petain early in May. Between December 1916 and 


1 In this connexion it is interesting to note the views expressed a year later, 
on November 19, 1917, by high political authority at home: ‘ All this talk 
about Easterners and Westerners is balderdash. The field is North South East 
and West, and our business is to bring pressure on the enemy from every point 
of the compass and to inflict hurts upon him where you can.’ Fortunately not 
many soldiers could subscribe to such a view! 
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May 1917 the situation in Europe was completely reversed. The 
wheel of fortune had turned with amazing rapidity and the out- 
look was now anything but promising. Everyone who takes any 
interest in these critical days should try to investigate and under- 
stand the broad facts of the situation as it was during the latter 
half of 1917, and try to place himself in the responsible and 
difficult position of the British Commander during this period. 
In the first place the Russian revolution was an accomplished 
fact. No material help could be looked for from that quarter. 
Affairs were going from bad to worse, and it appeared as though 
the German forces on the Russian front would be released for use 
on the Western front with progressive rapidity. This proved to 
be the case, for with the exception of a minor offensive on the part 
of Russia in July, her military power continued to disintegrate 
throughout the year until at the close of the year the culminating 
point of the Brest-Litovsk treaty was reached when it disappeared 
altogether. Here then was a unique opportunity for Germany 
to concentrate on the Western front and deliver a smashing blow 
in the later portion of 1917. Everything would depend on the 
power of France and Great Britain to meet that blow, for although 
America had entered the war she could not make herself felt in 
Europe for many months to come. But bad as such a situation 
might be, the real danger lay in the fact that the French Armies 
after their failure on the Aisne were in no condition to accept 
battle on a great scale either offensive or defensive. The general 
situation in France was such as to give cause for great anxiety. 
Germany was doing her best to sow the seeds of restlessness, 
discontent and revolution not only in Russia and Italy but also 
in France; propaganda and money were freely used for this 
purpose. War-weariness and mental and physical strain un- 
doubtedly provided a fertile soil in which to sow this seed, and 
there were not lacking certain individuals, as exist in every nation, 
who were willing to lend themselves to such evil influences. 
France had sustained the brunt of the war and suffered heavily 
for two years while the British military weapon was being 
fashioned and sharpened. Nearly three years of heavy fighting 
had left its mark on her armies. The defence of Verdun in 1916 
had exhausted her military strength, a fact to which 
General Joffre was fully alive but to which his successor was 
blind. The Nivelle attack with its alleged costly failure, con- 
ceived on a mighty scale and with correspondingly abnormal 
losses, imposed too heavy a strain on a willing and gallant Army ; 
the cord snapped, and widespread mutinies of a serious natrr> 
broke out. The French authorities succeeded in hushing the 
matter up and the facts were not generally known. But the 
seriousness of the situation was explained to the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the British were asked to play their part 
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in preventing the enemy from exploiting the situation to his 
advantage. No doubt the facts will be disclosed in due course. 
It seems only necessary, in the analysis of the situation, to ascer- 
tain broadly the degree of importance ascribed by the French and 
German authorities to this critical situation, as it will help to 
place events in their proper perspective. 

General Gouraud, when-asked by Mrs. Humphry Ward what, 
in his opinion, was the most critical period of the war, said : 


I have no doubt about it at all. Not May 27th (the break-through on 
the Aisne), not March 21st (the break-through at St. Quentin); but May 
and June 1917 (les mutineries dans l’armée), i.e. that bitter time of dépres- 
sion morale, as another French military critic calls it, affecting General 
Nivelle’s campaign on the Aisne, with its high hopes of victory, its initial 
success, its appalling losses, and its ultimate check. Many causes com- 
bined however, among them the leave-system in the French Army, and many 
grievances as to food, billeting, and the like; and the discontent was 
alarming and widespread. 


General Ludendorff in his Memories, referring to the failure 
of the April French offensive and the losses involved and depres- 
sion caused in the French Army, states : 


These losses were so great that the moral of the Army began to suffer 
and mutinies broke out, though we heard but little about them, and that 
only by degrees. Only later did we learn the whole truth. 


It was fortunate indeed for the Allied cause tha$ the Germans 
did not realise the whole truth earlier; no doubt they heard a 
good deal, but discounted much as being exaggeration. 

Gouraud was right; the situation was more serious than at 
any other period of the war, before or after. 

Would the Russians recover from the shock of revolution? 
Hardly likely in any event, but certainly not if they suffered a 
heavy reverse at the hands of the Germans, and an Army in 
revolution is not in a fit state to put up any defence. Would the 
Allies be able to hold together, and keep the war going long 
enough to enable the Americans to train and arm, and then to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean? Would confidence and discipline be 
restored in France, or would she succumb to the malady which 
was already showing such alarming symptoms? 

Would the Germans attack the French? Did they know of 
the condition of the French Army? The thought of the possi- 
bility of a German offensive on the French front was almost too 
serious to contemplate. In the existing condition of affairs it 
would certainly spell immediate disaster. One thing was 
certain: that for the sake of the Allied cause as a whole the 
British must do their utmost to prevent the German Army from 
gaining the initiative, in other words the British must attack 
on their own front, pin the enemy to his ground, wear him down 
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and if possible prevent him from launching a serious offensive 
either on the Russian or French (or Italian) fronts. 

General Petain realised this, he paid a hurried visit to British 
Headquarters, begged the British Commander-in-Chief to con- 
tinue attacking right through the summer so that the French 
Army might have time to recover; and he himself carried out a 
methodical mission of propaganda to urge his officers to show 
greater steadfastness. So far as the Italian front was concerned 
no great harm could occur so long as the Italians were opposed by 
Austrians only, but no sane individual could suppose that this 
front would hold, if a Division or two of Pickelhaubes showed 
themselves south of the Alps. The Isonzo and Trentino fronts 
constituted an added source of anxiety. 

Dark and menacing clouds could be observed in every quarter. 
Even our communications by sea appeared to be threatened, for 
the reports of the U-boat campaign and the loss of British tonnage 
were most discouraging. Ostend and Zeebrugge were a thorn 
in our side. The only chance, the only ray of hope appeared to 
come, oddly enough, from Germany; it was generally believed 
at British Headquarters that the morale of the German nation 
was on the decline, and this has since been freely acknowledged 
by Ludendorff. But it did not afford much real encouragement 
in a situation which was otherwise about as dangerous as it could 
well be. 

This was surely the moment to which Rudyard Kipling 
referred : 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster, 
And treat those two impestors just the same ; 


If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools ; 


And lose, and start again at your beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 


then victory is yours, and it matters little what people may say. 

There could be no question as to what was the right course for 
the British to pursue. To attack, to attack with the least pos- 
sible delay, and to attack with all their might, to do the best to 
prevent the enemy from attacking in force the French, Russians 
and Italians—in fact to grip Germany by the throat—otherwise 
one would but be courting disaster. 

It was a courageous decision for any commander to take. 
How much easier it would have been to say ‘ We have suffered 
much, we will sit down, lick our wounds and wait for the 
Americans,’ i.e. possibly more than a year. Such an idea was 
unthinkable. We now know it would certainly have meant 
disaster. 
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In the meantime the Arras fighting was broken off, and early 
in May it had been decided to switch the battle as rapidly as 
possible to the Flanders front, and carry out the operation to 
capture the Messines-Wytschaete ridge which was an essential 
preliminary to the execution of any offensive east of Ypres. 

The possibility of having to take such a course had always 
been present in the minds of British Headquarters, and all neces- 
sary plans had been drawn up accordingly, with the result that 
the battle of Messines-Wytschaete placed the ridge in our hands 
by the beginning of June and all the preparations were under 
way ta deliver the great Flanders offensive early in July. Reail- 
way lines, roads, sidings and dumps had been constructed, 
ammunition dumped and guns and troops moved into previously 
prepared positions with great skill and rapidity, for time was an 
important factor, the year was wearing on and autumn rains 
would soon be upon us. 

The objects before the British in delivering the offensive in 
Flanders were briefly, from a strategical point of view, to pin the 
German Army to the British front in the North and draw in their 
Reserves ; and from a tactical point of view : 

(a) To free Ypres by gaining the Passchendaele ridge which 
lies in a semi-circle round the eastern side and dominates the town 
and surrounding country ; 

(b) To gain the Passchendaele ridge, thereby commanding 
with long-range gunfire the enemy’s communications through 
Roulers and his submarine bases at Ostend and Zeebrugge. 

(c) To exploit to the full any tactical success gained (for this 
special preparations were made). 

In order to gain strength for offensive purposes and to increase 
the number of our available reserves we had entered into negotia- 
tions with the French to take over part of our defensive front. 
This, however, they were unwilling to do, but requested to be 
allowed to take a small part in the Flanders offensive. It was 
considered advisable to acquiesce in their demands, but this was 
done with great reluctance and disappointment, for the mixture 
of French, Belgian and British troops in a confined area was not 
conducive to success, and their infantry, guns and ammunition 
arrived late, thereby delaying the commencement of operations 
until the 31st of July and involving the loss of many days of 
valuable summer weather which would have been of incalculable 
advantage in view of the exceptionally bad weather experienced 
in August. 

War is very largely a matter of fortune, and the soldier is 
the servant of fate. 

Enough has been said to prove the necessity for embarking 
on a great and continuous offensive. It is difficult to see how in 
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the circumstances described any other course could justifiably be 
advocated, though the air was full of the cries of ‘ No more Somme 
battles,’ ‘ We must wait for the Americans,’ and so on. Had 
the British Commander accepted this advice, presented from 
influential quarters, and had he not forced on a British battle on 
the British front, it is more than likely we should have been 
involved before many weeks had elapsed in a defensive battle of 
German making, at a point chosen by the enemy, where it would 
be most difficult for the British forces to operate in parrying the 
blow. For example a German offensive in Champagne and in 
the Trentino with ample German reserves, and with our Divisions 
rushed helter-skelter over France and Italy and pitchforked into 
action, presents a picture unpleasant enough even now to 
contemplate. 

So far as the time and place of the offensive were concerned, 
no time was to be lost, the earlier it could take place the better ; 
and the locality was the best that could be chosen. On the 
extreme right of the British line was the devastated area, further 
north the area of the Arras-Vimy battle which had just been 
broken off, and further north again the intersected and low- 
lying ground of the Lys valley ; none of these presented a suitable 
battleground for obvious reasons. The only other front was the 
Ypres sector already prepared for attack. This sector, the Ypres 
salient, commanded by the enemy from higher ground to the 
east, had always been a source of weakness, wastage and casual- 
ties. Critics had even urged its abandonment. Moreover, and of 
first importance, any strategic success here would threaten the 
enemy’s submarine bases on the Flanders coast, and would give 
us the opportunity and advantage of co-operating with the Navy 
and of using our sea power. It may reasonably be judged that 
the decision to attack and the locality selected were correct. 

It is now necessary to consider very broadly the conduct of the 
offensive, the duration, the results achieved, and the effect on 
the enemy and on our troops. 

It will be convenient to divide the operations into five periods 
as has been done roughly in the official despatch and by Ludendorff 
in his War Memories : 


First period : July 31 to August 16. 

Second period : August 17 to September 19. 
Third period : September 20 to October 4. 
Fourth period : October 5 to October 24. 
Fifth period : October 25 to November 10. 


As ill-luck would have it, after we had waited patiently for many 
days ta open the attack for reasons given above, the weather broke 
on the afternoon of the 31st of July and rain continued incessantly 
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for four days. However, very considerable results were achieved 
on the opening day and the enemy continued to counter-attack 
violently for some days with great loss. The British delivered 
their second attack, also successfully, on the 16th of August, but 
thereafter the abnormally wet weather necessitated a cessation 
of the operations for a whole month ; this constitutes the first two 
periods. 

In reference to these two periods the following extracts from 
Ludendorft’s Memories are instructive : 


The fighting on the western front became more severe than any the 
Germany army had yet experienced. . . . In the east we had to keep on 
hammering at Russia in order to bring about the fall of the Colossus. .. . 
From the 31st of July till well into September was a period of tremendous 
anxiety. On the 3lst of July the English, assisted by a few French 
Divisions on their left, had attacked on a front of about 31 kilometres, . . 
but besides the loss of from two to four kilometres along the whole front, 
it caused us very heavy losses in prisoners and stores, and a heavy expendi- 
ture of reserves. On the 16th we sustained another great blow. The 
English pressed on beyond Poelcapelle, and even with an extreme exertion 
of strength on our part, could only be pushed back a short distance. . .. 
It had cost us heavily. 


Curiously enough, during this period, the minor operations 
carried out by the British were regarded by Ludendorff as major 
operations in which the Germans were more or less successful. 
For example on the 10th of August the British carried out a minor 
operation to capture Westhoek, which was successful, and during 
the next four days repulsed four hostile counter-attacks. Luden- 
dorff refers to this: ‘The 10th of August was a success for us.’ 
This was due to the fact that the British simulated battle along 
the whole front by means of artillery fire but launched no infantry 
attack except at Westhoek itself. 

Similarly Ludendorff states : ‘ The 22nd of August was another 
day of heavy fighting,’ although this was purely a local attack, 
showing clearly the effect of British tactics and British artillery 


fire. 
Continuing he says : 


The costly August battles . . . imposed a heavy strain on the Western 
troops. In spite of all the concrete protection they seemed more or less 
powerless under the enormous weight of the enemy’s artillery. At some 
points they no longer displayed that firmness which I in common with the 
local commanders had hoped for. The enemy managed to adapt himself 
to our method of employing counter-attack Divisions. There were no more 
attacks with unlimited objectives, such as General Nivelle had made in 
the Aisne-Champagne battle. He was ready for our counter-attacks and 
prepared for them by exercising restraint in the exploitation of success. 


This was a satisfactory acknowledgment of the correct tactics and 


procedure adopted by the British. 
But what is of greatest interest in assessing the value of the 
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first two periods, hampered as they were by the most abominable 


weather on record, are Ludendorff’s own words at this moment : 


I was myself being put to a terrible strain. The state of affairs in the 
West appeared to prevent the execution of our plans elsewhere. Our 
wastage had been so high as to cause grave misgivings and exceeded all 
expectation. The attack on the Dvina had to be postponed repeatedly. 
Indeed, it became a question whether we could continue to bear the responsi- 
bility of retaining those Divisions in the East. 


So far, the operations were having their desired effect, despite 
the weather, and despite the fact that a strategic success had not 
been gained. It was certainly disappointing that a halt had to 
be called, but it was essentially necessary to relieve the troops and 
wait till the weather improved. 

All the reasons for continuing the offensive were present, the 
Russian offensive power had finally broken, the Italians had 
opened their Isonzo attack, pressure from the Admiralty to gain 
control of Ostend and Zeebrugge was not lacking in view of the 
submarine menace to our cross-Channe] communications, and the 
French authorities were making great efforts to restore confidence 
and good order in their Army. 

Fortunately the weather improved in September, and the 20th 
ushered in the third period with a British attack on a wide front. 
This period was the most successful in every way, thanks to the 
splendid determination and admirable training of the troons and 
a spell of fine weather. The enemy’s punishment especially after 
the attack on the 20th must have been exceptionally severe, for 
he counter-attacked unsuccessfully no less than eleven times. 

Again Ludendorff’s description of this period is most instruc- 
tive. 


After a period of profound quiet in the West, which led some to hope 
that the battle of Flanders was over, another terrific assault was made 
on our lines on the 20th of September. The third bloody act of the battle 
had begun. The main force of the attack was directed against the Passchen- 
daele-Gheluvelt line. Obviously the English were trying to gain the high 
ground between Ypres and the Roulers-Menin line, which affords an exten- 
sive view in both directions. These heights were also exceptionally im- 
portant for us, as they afforded us ground observation posts and a certain 
amount of cover from hostile view. 

The enemy’s onslaught on the 20th was successful, which proved the 
superiority of the attack over the defence. . . . The power of the attack lay 
in the Artillery, and in the fact that ours did not do enough damage to 
the hostile Infantry as they were assembling, and, above all, at the actual 
time of the assault. 

Another English attack on the 21st was repulsed; but the 26th proved 
a day of heavy fighting, accompanied by every circumstance that could 
cause us loss. We might be able to stand the loss of ground, but the reduc- 
tion of our fighting strength was again all the heavier. Once more we were 
involved in a terrific struggle in the West. . . . October came and with it 
one of the hardest months of the war. . .. I had not known what joy meant 
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for many a long day. The actions of the Third battle of Flanders had 
presented the same set-piece characteristics. . . . The depth of penetration 
was limited so as to secure immunity from our counter-attacks, and the 
latter were then broken up by the massed fire of the Artillery. . . . As regards 
the battle on the 4th of October, again we only came through it with 
enormous loss. 

Ludendorff and his subordinate commanders were greatly 
puzzled at our tactics, and the deliberate manner in which the 
German counter-attacks were repeatedly smashed with heavy 
loss, and were constantly discussing and altering the tactics of the 
defence so as to minimise the loss. Not only does he admit this 
in his memoirs, but documents captured at the time showed 
that the German High Command recognised the failure of their 
methods. 

The third period had gained for us the ridge at Broodseinde 
overlooking the Flanders plain to the east, had shaken the enemy 
severely, was absorbing his reserves at a rapid rate, and was 
beginning to interfere with his plans. It was most desirable to 
continue, the danger was not over; the ridge was not sufficiently 
in our hands to mount heavy guns there, the French were to 
undertake a minor operation at Malmaison on the 23rd of October 
and wished us to assist. On the other hand the weather had 
again broken and the ground was becoming well-nigh impassable. 
If the British were to continue operations at all it must be on 
the Flanders front, for it was impossible to move the Artillery 
and ammunition to any other front in a less time than two 
months, and sufficient tanks for a surprise dttack elsewhere 
were not yet ready. 

German operations were proceeding against Russia whose 
armies appeared to be in a hopeless condition. But the British 
operations were having their effect. Ludendorff again speaks of 
the extremely critical situation in the West.’ ‘The Eastern 
front had to send considerable forces there.’ He talks of retain- 
ing a certain force in the East ‘ to keep Russia busy,’ ‘ a poor sub- 
stitute for the offensive in Moldavia’ which was abandoned, and 
so on. 

The fourth period was entered upon, and referring to this 
period Ludendorff says : 

The wastage in the big actions of the fourth Battle of Flanders was 
extraordinarily high. In the West we began to be short of troops. Two 
Divisions that had been held in readiness in the East and were already 
on their way to Italy were diverted to Flanders. The Italian operation 
could be started before the 22nd, and the weather held it up until the 24th. 
These days were the culminating point of the crisis. 


The culminating point of the crisis had certainly been reached 


with the termination of the fourth period, i.e. between the 22nd 
and 25th of October. The fifth period consisted of the last three 
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weeks of the offensive, i.e. up to about the 10th of November; 
and of the whole fifteen weeks of the offensive it is only this latter 
period which can be subjected to criticism. How easy it is to be 
wise after the event. How difficult it is, even impossible, to 
appreciate the exact position, at the psychological moment, in 
the fog of war, and in the sudden upheaval of a fresh crisis. 

The situation was extremely critical. 

Ludendorff admits that the German plans were now being 
seriously disturbed, not only in Russia but a portion of the force 
destined for the Italian offensive had already been diverted to 
Flanders. He further admits that the German wastage in 
Flanders had been excessively heavy, and it was known that 
already 78 German Divisions had been passed through the ordeal 
of the battle, some of them more than twice. The national 
morale af Germany was on the decline. Events of the greatest 
importance were taking place in the Italian theatre. On the 
24th of October the Austro-German forces attacked the Italians 
and drove them back eventually behind the River Piave in great 
disorder and with the loss of a quarter of a million prisoners 
and large numbers of guns. This created consternation in Paris 
and London. Rumours were quickly in circulation that a British 
Force was to be despatched from France to Italy.2 This was not 
surprising; the enemy had gained the initiative in Italy, and 
British Divisions were to be hurried helter-skelter across the 
Alps. It was lucky that the enemy had not gained the initiative 
in France also! 

A surprise operation of some importance was secretly in course 
of preparation south of Arras opposite Cambrai. Five hundred 
Tanks were being collected and the troops trained to co-operate 
with them on ground suitable for the purpose. The despatch of 
troops to Italy seriously interfered with the operation, but such 
is the inevitable result of the enemy seizing the initiative. It 
was more than ever important that this operation should take 
place, that it should be a complete surprise, and that the enemy’s 
attention should continue to be riveted to the Flanders front 
where his nerves were becoming unstrung. 

But the weather had completely broken and the Flanders 
battlefield was a morass. - The system of drainage had been 
destroyed and the soil churned up by the incessant shell-fire. In 
mid-October, to one flying along the front at an altitude of some 
3000 to 4000 feet, the battlefield presented more the appearance of 
a swamp than anything else, a mass of shell-holes filled with 
water, in many places the only points of passage being the lips of 
the shell-craters. It was impossible to shift the locality of the 
battle from this waterlogged area ; the guns generally could not be 


2 Five British Divisions were despatched to Italy between the 9th of Novem- 
ber and the end of the month. 
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moved, and even if that had been possible, it would have taken 
weeks if not months to move the battle. If the offensive was to 
be continued it must be continued in the same place. 

It was certainly most desirable from every point of view to 
secure the higher ground on the ridge about Passchendaele and 
Westroosbeke, and if possible to mount long-range guns there ; 
it was also desirable to secure this ridge as a more suitable line to 
hold during the winter; it was necessary as stated above to fix 
the enemy’s attention to the Flanders front in view of the surprise 
attack at Cambrai timed for the 20th of November ; it was equally 
necessary to press the enemy in view of the catastrophic events 
in Italy. The French front as may be surmised was not too 
secure, Russia was beyond hope, and America was not yet even 
in sight. These were some of the factors in a situation which was 
full of danger, and shrouded in the fog of war. Moreover, the 
British Government had accepted in principle that the British - 
front should be extended in relief of the French, and the French 
Government was pressing for this relief to take place at once. 

It was decided to continue the offensive in a modified form, 
and the fifth period was entered upon. Liudendorff’s description 
of this period is of great interest, but misleading. One would 
imagine that the British were throwing in their whole weight in 
a valiant effort to overthrow the enemy. The British, he says, 


Charged like a wild bull against the iron wall which kept him from 
our submarine bases. . . . He threw his weight against positions along the 
entire front... . On the 26th and 30th of October and the 6th and 10th of 
November the fighting was of the severest nature. 


All this gives an entirely misleading impression. The truth 
is that in all this period of fighting the number of British 
Divisions which actually delivered an attack was approximately 
the same as the number which assaulted on one single day, the 
31st of July. This helps to place the various phases of the opera- 
tions in their proper perspective. But Ludendorff’s ‘ impressions 

. were very terrible’ ; he says ‘It must be admitted that cer- 
tain (German) units no longer triumphed over the demoralising 
effects of the defensive battle.’ 

Everyone knows that the Cambrai battle was a complete sur- 
prise, that the Italian débacle was checked, that the French front 
was not attacked, and that their army was given the much-needed 
respite from active operations to enable it to recover from its 
dépression morale, that time had been gained for America to pre- 
pare, that the German Army had been severely handled and had 
suffered heavily, and that the morale of the German nation was on 
the wane. 

These were some of the achievements of the British Army in 
France in circumstances of exceptional difficulty, and there is no 
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doubt that the Flanders offensive in 1917 was a material factor in 
saving the situation in the spring of 1918. 
Referring to the winter 1916-17 after the Somme battle 


Ludendorff says : 


The German Army, as indeed every man individually, had given of its 
best, literally to the last ounce. . . . The Army had been fought to a stand- 
still and was utterly worn out. 


Notwithstanding the total collapse of Russia in 1917, and the 
release of the German Armies on the Eastern front, the position 
of Germany in the winter of 1917-18 was none too favourable. 
‘ The internal conditions in Germany continue to develop unsatis- 
factorily.’ The offensive of the spring of 1918 was undertaken in 
the nature of a gambler’s throw. Ludendorff admits that the 
German Army could not endure a defensive campaign in 1918. 

These results were due almost entirely to the great British 
offensives of the Somme and Flanders. They were not specta- 
cular victories, but they wore the enemy out, reduced his power 
of resistance, saved the Allies, and paved the way to final victory, 
for without them victory could never have been gained. To the 
gallant men who strove so hard ; to the relatives of those who fell ; 
to the Commanders who bore the heavy responsibility for ordering 
such great efforts, it must be consoling to realise the results 
achieved. The British nation may justifiably be proud, for 
probably na other nation could have borne so great a strain or 
successfully performed so great a task—a task of the first 
importance, decisive in influence, unselfish in character, and 


unostentatious in execution. 
J. H. Davipson. 











NAPOLEON THE THIRD AND 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE: 


A STUDY IN CHARACTER 


PERHAPS it is not too much to expect that Mr. Lloyd George's 
persistent good fortune may be extended to provide him, from 
among his colleagues, with a historian as learned and passionate 
as Napoleon the Third found in his minister, M. Ollivier. Lovers 
of literature must hope that the biographer’s réle will one day be 
filled by Mr. Churchill or Mr. Fisher. A history of our own times, 
in, say, half a dozen volumes, with Mr. Lloyd George as its 
central figure, by a statesman and man of the world, might afford 
a welcome contrast to the somewhat pedestrian output of our 
Universities, and place our Prime Minister on a pedestal beside 
M. Ollivier’s ‘ homme d’idéal, de générosité et de bonne volonté.’ 
Meanwhile it may not be uninteresting to consider whether the 
enigmatic figure of Napoleon reflects any light on that of the 
British statesman. ‘ 

Though at first sight there would appear little in common 
between the French Emperor, son of Queen Hortense, nephew 
of Napoleon the Great, and the Welsh attorney, nephew and 
adopted son of an inspired cobbler in an obscure village of Wales, 
yet these two men show singular similarity of ind and character. 
Both came to supreme power by a coup d’état at a time of stress 
and danger—in France from within, in England from without. 

They were helped by men who in ordinary circumstances would - 
have been hostile to them. ‘It was now,’ says Thiers, ‘ within 
a fortnight of the election ; Molé and I left the Assembly together, 
and as we passed the station of the Rouen railroad we got out of 
the carriage, and walked up and down in the colonnade until we 
had decided who should be the ruler of France.’ They decided 
on Napoleon as the least bad of the candidates. ‘We went that 
evening,’ Thiers continues, ‘to the Rue de Poitiers, proposed 
Louis Napoleon as the candidate of the Parti de |’Ordre, and 
carried him with little opposition.’ In the case of Mr. Lloyd 
George we must substitute, for the two ex-Prime Ministers of 
France, two British newspaper proprietors, Lord Northcliffe and 
the future Lord Beaverbrook. 
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For many years Napoleon the Third was sometimes the most 
admired, generally the most conspicuous, always the most sus- 
pected figure in Europe. ‘ Homme decoup d’état, homme de coup 
d’éclat’ La Gorce calls him. Like Mr. George he thought in 
flashes and revealed himself by flash-light. Like him he loved 
to move in an atmosphere tinged with melodrama, as a person 
lending himself to portrayal by cinematograph, and not really 
easy to depict (as this article alas! may show) in any other way. 

In an interesting if now somewhat neglected book, Senior has 
recorded his conversations with some of the most ‘ eminent 
Victorians’ of France. From that body of contemporary opinion 
the reader may select the colours necessary to construct his own 
picture of Mr. George—not perhaps after the subtle manner of 
Gainsborough, but with something of the broad simplicity of Mr. 
Augustus John. 

Let us examine some distinguished contemporary opinions of 
Napoleon the Third as revealed by Senior. Before he became 
Emperor, but when he was President, Thiers says of him : 

He fears the Socialists, and his disposition is one of those who hate 
whatever they fear; but he has many points in common with them. . . 
He joins in their belief that the misery of the poor arises from the selfish- 
ness of the rich, and that it is possible to increase the wealth of the 
many by plundering the few. 


That might be applied to Mr. George before he became Prime 
Minister, to (say) his ‘ People’s Budget’ period. Guizot in 1854 
(compare Mr. George in 1918) says: 


His two years of absolute power have changed him much. His ambition 
is yielding to his vanity. . . . His manner is exceedingly good, simple, 
mild and gentleman-like. Tle worst part of it is the false expression of 
his eye. It is impossible to deny him courage, perseverance and dis- 
simulation. His temper is under his command. He does not forgive, but 
he is not easily irritated. 


Victor Cousin, the philosopher and historian, says : 


It cannot be denied that our master has the three qualities which 
most conduce to political success. ‘Il est hardi, il est réfléchi, il est fourbe.’ 


Madame Cornu, lady-in-waiting to Queen Hortense, who was 
brought up with Napoleon as a sister and was devoted to him, but 
could not forgive him the coup d’état, says : 


His intellectual character has great excellences and great deficiencies. 
He has few fixed or general principles of any kind. . . . He is a very acute 
observer, particularly of the weakness and follies of those around him. 
When he is with the very few persons with whom he is familiar, his wit 
and fun are delightful. . . . He is exceedingly mild and kind, his friend- 
ships are steady. . . . He has in a high degree decision, obstinacy, dissimu- 
lation, patience and self-reliance. He is not stopped or turned out of 
his course by any scruples. What we call a sense of right and wrong he 
calls prejudice. 
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Finally, Mérimée wrote to Madame de Montijo : * Vous savez 
que vous avez un gendre qu’on ne fait point parler comme on 
veut.’ We can almost see one of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues writing 
to him in the same strain about his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before 1914. 

In 1853 M. Lanjuinais, who had been a deputy of the Left in 
the reign of Louis-Philippe, and had been Minister of Agriculture 
in 1849, gives Senior a picture of the Emperor’s solution of the 
housing difficulty, which is still not without interest and sounds 
strangely familiar : 

If his administration were pure though ill-judging, or if it were able 
though corrupt, we might bear it; but it unites the most scandalous pro- 
fligacy to the most childish unskilfulness. You must have seen a proclama- 
tion on the scarcity of lodgings, which the government have stuck upon 
all the walls. As the habitations of more than 50,000 persons have been 
pulled down, and 50,000 more have been attracted to Paris by these vast 
public works, the workpeople are dreadfully crowded. Whereupon the 
Government informs them that houses are to be built at the expense of 
the state in Paris and in the principal towns of large size, in which com- 
fortable apartments, furnished as well as unfurnished, are to be provided 
for them at moderate rents to be fixed by the Minister of the Interior 
[a sort of French Dr. Addison, one supposes]. The immediate effect of this 
announcement has been to stop the private speculation, which was beginning, 
for providing apartments for workpeople. No one ventures to contend 
with the moderate rents proposed by the Minister of the Interior. Of 
course the houses will not be built, or, if they are, they will be utterly 
unequal to the demand. 

To this somewhat boisterous view of finance and administra- 
tion, it is only necessary to add Napoleon’s impulsive acceptance 
of a mandate in Mexico and Mr. George’s in Mesopotamia and 
elsewhere, and the palette will be sufficiently loaded with colour. 
But to complete the picture a frame is necessary. That frame is 
parliamentary. 

‘The worst Chamber,’ says Cavour, ‘is better than the best 
antechamber.’ The statesmen under consideration do not agree 
with him. All business of importance is transacted in the ante- 
room. Only the appearance and ceremony of public affairs is left 
to Parliament. Mr. George’s methods of undermining the in- 
dependence, and silencing the criticism, of Parliament are mild 
in comparison with Napoleon’s ruthless system of intimidation. 
But the result is much the same, and the parliamentary features 
of the early years of their power have curious features in common. 
Mr. Bonar Law plays the part of de Morny in interpreting his 
master’s mind to the Lower House; and brings to that part the 
same tact, good sense and good speaking just stopping short of 
eloquence. Lord Robert Cecil, the aristocratic champion of the 
Church, the obstinate opponent of the ‘école laique,’ and the 
austere lover of liberty, plays the part of Montalembert. Add 
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Sir Auckland * and Sir Eric Geddes, decorated like civil servants 
or functionaries of the Second Empire, and like them addressing 
the Chamber with that mingling of awkwardness and superiority 
which often distinguishes men who owe their places in an elected 
assembly to their office. Then eliminate from the Parliamentary 
scene, at least for a time, Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, as 
Napoleon for a time excluded Thiers and the great parliamentarians 
of the reign of Louis-Philippe, and Parliament is reduced to a 
Court of Registration, and Westminster sinks to the level of the 
Palais Bourbon. 

Amid so many resemblances one great contrast must not be 
forgotten—that of speech. When most men would speak, Napo- 
leon was silent. When most men would be silent, Mr. 
George speaks. The Emperor in his silence, and the Prime 
Minister in his loquacity, found a source of strength. Napoleon 
has often been called a crowned publicist. His speeches, at the 
opening of Parliament and on other public occasions, were not 
wanting in a certain stately eloquence, whilst their unexpected 
flashes kept Europe on tenterhooks. 

Mr. George, on the other hand, is first and foremost an 
orator, and his unrestrained habit of over-statement colours his 
whole attitude to life. Many English orators have surpassed him 
in sublimity, passion and splendour ; but none before has clothed 
in so much eloquence, wit, humour and colour the platitudes of 
the street-corner. Part of his power came from his use of weapons 
of coarse invective usually discarded by men who have attained 
to high office : part from his picturesque optimism and the Sicilian 
accents in which he still constantly reveals the future of his 
country. For the Prime Minister it is always the dawn and he is 
its herald in some symbolical, arresting attitude such as Keats 
conjures up in the Ode on a Grecian Urn. Whether in the 
Augustan days of Edward the Seventh or amid the turmoils of 
crossed Rubicons and flaming cities, ever to his vision 

magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 

Passing from characteristics to ideas we shall find that our two 
statesmen still have much in common. Both are democrats and 
as such are deeply aware of the necessity of personifying the 
general will expressed by universal suffrage in either elections 
or plebiscites. As democrats they share with democracy its fatal 
fascination for general ideas. These ideas are usually a priori and 
compounded of sentimentality and altruism. They are nearly 
always picturesque and have the advantage of easy translation into 
catch-words. Though they often contain considerable measures 
of truth, democrats seldom pause to éxplain their inherent limita- 
tions, weakness and difficulty... 1. 

1 Now Ambassador in Washington. 
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The pursuit [says Acton sadly] of a remote and ideal object, which capti- 
vates the imagination by its splendour and the reason by its simplicity, 
evokes an energy which would not be inspired by a rational possible end, 
limited by many antagonistic claims and confined to what is reasonable, 
practicable, and just. 


A few lines later he adds: ‘The many have not wisdom to 
be moved by truth unmixed’ ; and concludes: ‘ Hence false 
principles, which correspond with the bad as well as with the 
just aspirations of mankind, are a normal and necessary element 
in the social life of nations.’ 

Mixed truth has certainly been the order of the day with 
Mr. George. To his catchwords ‘hang the Kaiser,’ ‘ Germany 
pay for the war,’ and ‘the world safe for democracy,’ his 
opponents reply with ‘direct action,’ ‘tax war fortunes’ and 
‘the right to work.’® But Acton warns us that ideas of this 
kind ‘cannot serve as a basis for the reconstructian of civil 
society, as medicine cannot serve for food.’ Hence the dilemma 
which constantly faces the democrat, when he attains to power 
and has to apply day by day his political philosophy to the facts 
of life, of how, if he is to do what is ‘ reasonable, practicable 
and just,’ he is, at the same time, to satisfy the crowd, whose 
‘ energy ’ he has roused by a display of picturesque ‘ mixed truth.’ 

Democrats in these circumstances usually decide, under the 
pressure of reality, to disappoint the crowd. They boldly face 
the contrast between their principles and their actions, their 
speeches and their legislation. Their opponents sigh with relief 
and their more enthusiastic supporters desert them. Thus, Mr. 
George, the Prime Minister, drops the fanciful taxes imposed 
by Mr. George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and supported 
by Mr. Lloyd George, the maker of elections, with arguments 
that were borrowed from Henry George—the American inventor 
of the Single Tax. He has also refrained from fulfilling his 1918 
threats. The Kaiser still lives; the war is not paid for, or likely 
to be, by Germany or anyone else, for a very long time; and 
the world is not a particularly safe place for democracy or any 
other form of Government. 

Napoleon had seen democracy at much closer quarters than 
the British Prime Minister, and understood it in a subtler manner. 
He knew by intuition what it took long years in Parliament and 
on the platform and a great war to teach Mr. George. As a 
young man his opinions mingled Socialist doctrines and demo- 
cratic ideals with patriotism and imperialism. Mr. George served 


a 
2 Queen Hortense in her advice to her son says: ‘II est si facile de gagner 
l’affection du peuple. I] a la simplicité de l’enfance.” Lady Bonham Carter has 
recently put it rather more brutally : ‘The weakness of democracy is its capacity 
for being fooled.’ 
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his apprenticeship in political propaganda by speaking at Non- 
conformist meetings and in provincial law courts; Napoleon in 
the long reveries of an exile and in listening to the democratic 
leaders. In his prison at Ham he received many visitors, who 
nearly all belonged to the advanced parties. There he received 
Louis Blanc. From there he issued two pamphlets on The 
Extinction of Pauperism and Recruiting—the subjects which later 
afforded great opportunity to Mr. George. 

Arriving in Paris some months after the fall of Louis-Philippe, 
he found democracy, such as Mr. George has never seen, un- 
loosed. The brilliancy of the Second Empire has eclipsed the 
brief and troubled Second Republic, which it succeeded; but 
the memories of 1848 coloured the minds of Napoleon’s contem- 
poraries, as those of the Great War the minds of our generation. 
For Frenchmen 1848 conjured up visions of street fighting, bar- 
ricades, national workshops, mob invasion of Parliament and 
Council Chamber, proposals to substitute the red flag for the tri- 
colour, financial chaos, the activities of the Jacobin Ledru-Rollin 
and the Socialist Louis Blanc, ending in the power of the execv- 
tive passing to General Cavaignac, who after four days fighting 
had put down the rising of June. Napoleon therefore found the 
part of ‘Saviour of Society’ and ‘Man of Order’ already filled 
by a stern and dignified General of Republican principles, just as 
in 1914 that part was filled by Mr. Asquith. From the first 
however he showed himself a demagogue to the manner born 
and a master of the arts of electioneering and wire-pulling. 

In these arts Cavaignac was deficient. A Conservative Re- 
publican, a man of good sense and honesty, he was reluctant 
to make promises, and thought the public should take his past 
services as a guarantee of his future conduct. Though able on 
great occasions, such as the rising in June or the revolution in 
Rome, to make momentous decisions and bear great responsibility, 
in the affairs of day to day he was undecided and hesitating. 
Napoleon’s greatest asset was his name, which to him was what 
the Ministry of Munitions was to Mr. George. That name, by 
1848, signified to many workmen Socialism, to many of the 
middle-class order, and to many more prestige. A clever pro- 
paganda was carried on by ambitious adherents anxious to found 
a career on Napoleon’s success in the coming election for the Pre- 
sidency of the Republic. In that event they let it be known that 
taxes would be reduced for the peasants and pensions for life 
granted to old soldiers. A great source of strength was found 
in Girardin, an embittered and disappointed journalist, who gave 
Napoleon the support of La Presse. 

Girardin was the first man to give a real development to cheap 
newspapers, of which he founded eight. A Conservative under 
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Louis-Philippe, after the Revolution in 1848 he moved to the 
extreme Left. He then ardently supported Napoleon for the Pre- 
sidency. He attacked the head of the Executive Cavaignac inces- 
santly and with the greatest vivacity. After the coup d’état 
Napoleon forced him to leave France for a time. He welcomed the 
advent of M. Ollivier’s Liberal Ministry in 1869 and supported the 
declaration of war against Prussia in 1870. In Bouillet’s His- 
torical Dictionary he is described as a publicist, who stirred up 
more ideas and sustained more paradoxes, whether in politics 
or in political economy, than any of the journalists of his day. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was clever enough just to avoid being 
compromised by the dubious activities of his supporters and 
always ta be ready to take advantage of them or disown them 
as circumstances required. His manifesto, or as we should call 
it, his election address, was the kind of thing to which demo- 
cracy has since become accustomed. Those who thought of 
voting for Cavaignac could read that Napoleon, above all, would 
defend society, so recently and audaciously threatened; those 
who preferred Ledru-Rollin could read of provision for the old 
age of the workers; men who feared a dictatorship could read 
that Napoleon would always be faithful to the duties imposed 
by the votes of the people and the wishes of the Assembly. 
There was liberty and progress for Liberals; comfort for 
Catholics on the subject of religious education, for Conservatives 
in the vindication of the rights of property, and for all in the 
diminution of taxes. . 

Napoleon’s success was immediate and striking. He defeated 
Cavaignac by four million votes. The subsequent coup d’état 
was approved by a majority of nearly seven million. The Em- 
pire was refounded by an even larger majority. Four years of 
internal danger and strife had transformed a fugitive and con- 
spirator into the dictator of France. Four years of external 
danger and war wrought almost as striking a change in Mr. 
George. Their friends were nearly as confounded as their 
opponents, and both have been explaining ever since. 

What is their secret? Thiers dismissed the Second Empire 
as ‘monarchy on its knees before democracy,’ and Napoleon as 
‘a sphinx without a riddle.’ In fact, neither Napoleon nor 
Mr. George is on ais knees before democracy; rather they are 
democracy, as Louis the Fourteenth was the State, and Napoleon 
the First the Revolution. They embody, personify and repre- 
sent democracy. When their attitude is recumbent it is when 
they have their ‘ear to the ground’ ; and in that position they 
hear much more than a Girardin. We go astray in con- 
templating them when we think in the old categories of 
Conservative, Liberal and Socialist. Their strength lies 
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not in political principles but in their almost miraculous gift 
of divining what the people wants. Hence their unexpectedness, 
their adaptability, and the unconscious way in which they deceive 
those who are brought in contact with them. To de Gramont 
Napoleon was ‘a working substitute for Henry the Fifth,’ to 
Thouvenel he was the embodiment of the Revolution, to the 
masses he was the man who saved them from the disorders of 
the Second Republic. So Mr. George, at the head of a coali- 
tion, represents for some the barrier against Bolshevism, for 
others the organiser of victory, for others the friend of the people. 
Which side will be uppermost no one can tell. They do net 
know themselves. They wait upon their gift of divination. 

In time of peril, when democracy speaks with one voice, as 
in 1848 or 1915, and has but one wish, these men come into 
their kingdom. They do not so much make history as personify 
it. But when the peril is past, the voice of democracy becomes 
confused; the ‘ear to the ground’ hears too clearly the pre- 
judices, passions, contradictions and discontents of the crowd. 
Then the gift of divination appears an indifferent substitute for 
principle. 


C. W. B. Prescorr. 
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O TEMPORA, O MORES; 
SURSUM CORDA 


‘WE are no longer a nation,’ said Lord Chesterfield in 1757. 
Well, he was wrong, the sequel showed we were very much a 
nation. But he said this after defeat; we are saying it after 
victory. Listen to the talk all round you, in trams, in omni- 
buses, in offices, in clubs, at dinner, in the drawing-room, and 
you can only conclude that the country has met with some terrific 
disaster. Trying to fathom what the disaster was, a stranger 
would have some difficulty, in the multitude of ills denounced, 
in putting his finger on any particular ill at all. He would soon 
learn, it is true, that the whole country was rotten to the core; 
that the people had lost all their old qualities; that we were 
bankrupt; that everything was moving from bad to worse ; that 
the day of wrath could not be put off much longer. That the 
Government was unspeakable would not surprise the listener; 
it is the way with Governments. Neither is he greatly 
shocked to hear that we are being eaten up” like sheep 
by a swarm of ravenous officials. That has happened to 
many other countries, which still go on, no doubt including 
the stranger’s own. Also, he would expect this to be 
a bad age: it is the common infirmity of ‘the present 
day.” But what had actually happened to cause everyone to 
take this black view of the world, and of his own country in 
particular? The stranger notices a good many references to a 
war, with frequent strong assertions that Germany and the 
Germans are better off than the English. The Germans, he 
hears, have lost very little, and will rapidly recover. Naturally 
he comes to the conclusion that we have been beaten in a great 
war, presumably with Germany; this will satisfactorily account 
for everything. Defeat in a great war would certainly be a vera 
causa, as Bacon would have said, of all the mischief he hears 
bemoaned around him. Naturally, indeed necessarily, a country 
that had just lost a long war would be very hard up, and might 
easily be bankrupt ; naturally, too, the country that beat it would 
be better off and would sooner recover from the effects of war. 
So much so that it seemed strange that people should repeat so 
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often what was so obvious. Yet these things said of a people 
who have been beaten in war would be absurd. The Germans 
must have won. However, the Germans did not win, and we 
did. One would have thought that this not small result would 
leave a tolerably deep and lasting impression on the public. 
During the war everyone was saying, and saying rightly, that 
nothing mattered but the war. ‘Win the war: do not mind 
anything else’ was the watchword. It was felt that if we lost 
the war we lost everything; if we won the war we saved every- 
thing. Then, by a curious psychological turnabout, as soon as 
we had won, we began to lose confidence in ourselves and to 
have misgivings as to the future. Success seems to have pro- 
duced the opposite effect to that which one might expect. That 
we dwelt little on what we had done, though a short time before 
it seemed to us the only thing worth a moment’s thought, is not 
perhaps against us. It is rather a strong trait of character to 
forget what one has done—once it is done-—and turn to that 
which remains to do. But to carry this so far as to omit all 
the guidance which past achievement can give is a mistake. 
A little dwelling on all that winning the war involved cannot 
help chastening, if it does not suppress, the present pessimism. 
While one feels that this despondent talk cannot be felt very 
deeply, yet it is unfortunate that it should go on so persistently, 
It depresses a good many hearers, and readers, who take seriously 
what they hear and what they read in the papers. Such people’s 
seriousness deepens the gloom. until it tells on others—even on 
people of much happier temperaments. Optimism may be quite 
as bad, for it is equally far from the truth: but for the moment 
there is no question of optimism: it is not before us. The 
universal ‘ grousing’ that is going on, which is distinguishable 
from, if sympathetic with, the pessimism, does not matter. 
Grumbling gives many people a great deal of pleasure, and unless 
it is taken seriously hurts no one. The person who is hurt by 
other people’s grumbles should blame himself. He is seeing 
things in an entirely wrong perspective. If out of childhood he 
ought to have learnt that the ‘ grouser’ means very little of what 
he says. If he thought things were as bad as he makes them out 
to be, he would say very little about them unless in real 
business talk. He certainly would not make his troubles a 
steady accompaniment to a whole round of golf or an entertain- 
ment for a tea-party or a club harangue. One may be perfectly 
certain when a man in a club addresses the public through two 
or three friends he has collected around him, that he feels none 
of the general sorrows on which he dilates. The unfortunate in 
another part of the room who is enduring this eloquence silently 
is likely to feel them much more. The grumbler is at heart good- 
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tempered and a good fellow. There is no danger in him; he 
holds no suppressed fires; the safety-valve of grousing works too 
well to allow of an explosion. Not unnaturally he is usually of 
@ conservative turn of mind. It is noticeable to-day that the 
great bulk of the grousing comes from Coalitionists who have been 
Conservatives, mainly middle-class people. Your Radical, and 
still more the Labour extremist, is far too much in earnest to 
grumble; he takes everything very seriously and gets uneasy, 
getting no pleasure, but some discomfort, from his anger. His 
denunciations and forebodings the spectator puts aside as -mere 
party business. Everybody in Opposition must take a gloomy 
view of the world until he gets into office. If he took a cheerful 
view, he would have no case. 

There is, however, also a good deal of sincere pessimism 
about. Large numbers of people are seriously troubled about 
what they think to be signs of national degeneracy. They do not, 
as a rule, seem to have examined with any great care the grounds 
of their own pessimism. They are attracted by something wrong 
here or something wrong there and unconsciously make the 
widest inferences, never stopping to consider the whole position. 
We are all of us too prone to do that. I must confess that often 
during the war I found myself waxing indignant at mistakes and 
slackness in high places at home until I had proved that nothing 
but disaster could be in store for us—and soon. But a survey 
of the whole position showed we were winning. ‘Non nobis, 
Domine’ would become our despondents better than forgetting 
the war. Did or did not the country rise to the occasion? Did a 
volunteer army of millions spring up? Was Conscription success- 
fully applied to Great Britain? Did our women and girls play 
a good part? Was the money raised to meet every expenditure 
on a scale never heard or dreamt of before? Was it raised 
by stricter finance and severer methods than any other country 
attempted? Did our scientists show themselves able to cope 
with all the new problems, ultimately improving on every German 
invention? Did our soldiers and sailors show themselves lacking 
in any of the traditional British fighting qualities? Looking back 
on the war record, no sane person can infer that the British 
people are degenerate or even showing signs of failure. Yet it 
is possible on all these heads to make damaging criticism ; which 
is exactly what was done, and the other, the larger, side over- 
looked. There was much most righteous indignation at the 
reluctance of quite a considerable number of young men to offer 
their services at the front—and at the number who, one way and 
another, actually did get off. Yet the main fact stands, that the 
country did in the way of volunteering what no Englishman 
before ever would have thought possible, and what no other 
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country, ancient or modern, has equalled. Take the War Office 
again. How easy it was to convict the War Office of every 
official vice: red tape, omission, delay, blunders, waste! Yet 
this scapegoat Department carried the business through : it did 
not break down ; it did not even falter. Which is more remark- 
able ?—that the War Office made mistakes or that an organisation 
planned and staffed for business on a certain scale, being 
suddenly called on to do business on a scale eight or ten 
times as great, was able to do it? What private business 
house, to take a comparison much favoured by self-appointed 
critics, could rise to such an emergency anything like so well? 

One hears much of the war discovering no outstanding 
personality, admiral, general, or statesman. Certainly it can 
show no figure comparable with Napoleon, Nelson, or Pitt. What 
of it? Great men do indeed make for rapid advance. They are 
perhaps the greatest factor in rapidity of achievement. But they 
cannot be made ; they cannot be grown ; they are not the outcome 
of their time or their surroundings. They justcome. Nothing in 
the way of education or training has ever had any effect in produc- 
ing, not to say genius, but great men and women. No doubt want 
of education or misdirected education can hinder or even suppress 
the promise of greatness, but it cannot induce it. The theory 
that times of stress and adventure bring out great personalities 
has been discredited by this war and its sequel. Since 1914 
every constituent element that has been supposed to go to the 
making of great men—spacious times, tension, supreme effort, 
turmoil, battle, revolution—has abounded, but the imago has 
not emerged. That Russia will yet develop her Napoleon may 
be; but certainly no such figure is now discernible, not even 
very dimly through the clouds. If this is how matters stand 
with great men, obviously it is absurd to make their non- 
appearance a ground for despair. On the contrary, this day has 
produced ‘good men’ (in the ’Varsity sense) in great plenty, 
and that is the real test of an age and of a nation. A sick nation 
will not produce good men, but it is quite as likely to produce 
a genius as a sound one. Genius is from above and it is little 
we mortals have to do with its appearance. 

Very likely the pessimist will agree that the war record gives no 
ground for misgiving ; but what a falling-off after the war! What 
effect has the war had? What lesson has it taught us? It is 
perfectly true that almost immediately after the Armistice there 
was a perceptible falling-off in the moral and spiritual tone of the 
country. The high seriousness, the devotion, the religious 
impulse, the unity that characterised the people in war, began 
to fail very soon after hostilities ceased. Employer and employed, 
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class and class, began to fall out everwhere; strikes and rumours 
of strikes abounded; and revolutionary talk became common. 
Pleasure sprang back into the ascendant; dancing-rooms filled 
while church congregations fell off. In a very short time the whole 
country was on a lower plane. Yet it got on to a higher plane 
in still shorter time after the war began. There is the explanation 
of the spiritual and moral phenomena. The war was a most 
potent clarifying influence; it was also a tremendous incentive 
to work. Those whom public spirit might not have spurred to 
industry were brought in by pay. There were very few idlers 
left. This necessarily toned up the whole people. But hostili- 
ties over, the immediate impulse to all this seriousness and 
energy was gone. It was certain that a very large number 
who were quite responsive to the call of war would slide back 
to their old indifference, once that call had ceased. Regrettable 
as it is, most men and women do not remain on an exceptionally 
high level when the occasion of the exception has passed. But 
it is nothing new. This relapse did not point to any change 
for the worse in human or in British nature. Neither did the 
inevitable reaction towards pleasure after the long strain of war. 
That domestic differences and divisions broke out generally after 
the Armistice does not in itself mean more than that the ordinary 
temper had returned. The compelling cause for unity was gone. 
There were other additional factors in this recrudescence of 
industrial friction ; but the mere fact of its happening does not 
justify any inference of degeneracy. 

One hoped, no doubt, that the higher moral level on which 
the country lived during ‘the war would be kept up after it was 
over. One might expect that so tremendous a lesson would 
have gone more deeply home. But we all know how quickly 
and completely we forget bodily pain. Apparently mental and 
moral agony is forgotten as easily by the average man and woman. 
Yet it may be a mistake to infer from the rapid rebound to the 
pre-war temperament and ways that the great ordeal has left no 
lasting impression. It is more than possible that the effect is 
there in unseen reserve. The next great demand will show. 
Also it is not possible nor probable but certain that a large 
number of people have been lastingly influenced for good by the 
higher way of the war time. How many educated girls who 
left a trivial and empty life for war work refuse absolutely to 
go back to the old idle ways! 

Certainly the demobilisation will compare very well with any 
former demobilisation. If we consider the enormously larger 
numbers demobilised than ever before in this country’s history, 
we shall probably agree that this was a record piece of work of 
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its kind, and not only in magnitude. True, one sees now what 
a great mistake was made in abandoning the first scheme of de- 
mobilisation, which would keep every man with the Colours until 
he had obtained definite employment. It would have avoided 
all sorts of difficulties, and the saving in unemployment dole would 
have been a substantial set-off to the extra expense. But political 
arguments prevailed. None the less, demobilisation as carried 
out was a great improvement on anything of the kind before, both 
in speed and in its thought and care for the men demobilised. 

The unemployment dole, of course, was attacked as unsound 
economically. It was pauperism on a national scale. The wrong 
man got the dole, and nobody would work, everyone preferring 
to live by State charity than by the labour of his hands. Yet 
who will question now that the Government was absolutely right 
not to risk at such a time the effects of large bodies of men and 
women being stranded without work and without means? Out- 
of-work payment baulked the revolutionaries of their best chance. 
They lost the moment and the occasion. The saving of order 
and quiet was cheap indeed at the price of paying a few shirkers 
what they did not deserve, for the shirkers were few out of the 
whole number. 

But the policy of out-of-work pay was much more than a pre- 
caution against disorder. It was a recognition of the right, or 
at any rate the claim, of the man who is willing and able to 
work, but cannot get work, to be seen through temporary distress 
by the community. He was no longer dependent on private 
charity, but could claim his out-of-work pay as a right. This was 
a great economic and social advance. The policy was certainly 
very difficult to administer, and was easily misrepresented. The 
problem of distinguishing between the genuine unemployed and 
the shirker or the unfit man is very baffling. Unemployment 
pay or benefit must be supplemented by organised national effort 
so to distribute employment, in respect both of time and place, 
that temporary deficiency be as far as possible made up or fore- 
stalled. The Government and local authorities are trying to do 
this now. In this way the essential point of out-of-work pay 
and unemployment insurance—that it is an expedient to tide the 
good workman over a bad passage—is maintained. As for the 
hardship to taxpayers, it is right that the burden of unemployment 
should be partly borne by the whole people, instead of entirely 
by those who have lost their means of earning a living. 

Financially the position of the country, of course, gives food 
for thought. But people would not be quite so much horrified 
as they are at the national expenditure if they would bear in 
mind that of this about 350,000,000/. represent interest on money 
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borrowed to pay for the war. This interest circulates mainly 
amongst ourselves. Income-tax payers especially, if they have to 
contribute most towards the payment of this interest, also get 
back the bulk of it in dividends. The incomes of most payers of 
income tax have benefited so far by the abundance of ‘ gilt-edged ’ 
securities yielding a very good rate of interest. 

Surveying the whole position, the pessimist might well reflect 
that the really paramount point about, say, an 800,000,0001. to 
1000,000,000/. Budget is not that we have to pay, but that we 
are able to pay it. If figures approximating the national expendi- 
ture since 1914 had been suggested to anyone before the war, 
what would he have said? Whether some of our financial authori- 
ties might have gauged our capacities better I do not know, but 
certainly the average man, who is the pessimist, would have 
said immediately that it was impossible that we could ever bear 
such a burden; that the country would be bankrupt in a year. 
But we have borne it and are bearing it. Similarly the high 
prices, odious as they are to all but shopkeepers and others who 
gain by them, have not had the effect in crippling the public’s 
spending capacity that might have been expected. Most of us 
are surprised that our friends are able to stand the general strain 
on their incomes so well as they do. z 

He would indeed be a bold man, or a fool, who pretended to 
be optimistic about Ireland. Yet if Ireland gives solid ground 
for pessimism, we may at any rate remind ourselves that even 
the state of Ireland is a small matter in comparison of the Great 
War. Sum up all the blood shed in Ireland during the whole 
time of the Sinn Fein murder campaign, and it will not equal 
the total of almost any day on the West Front during the four 
and a-half years of war. Moreover, there have been rebellions 
before in Ireland, and they have been put down. No Irish policy, 
indeed, has ever been really successful ; but rebellion and disorder 
we have always been able to deal with when we have taken them 
in earnest. 

But the great burden of the pessimists’ lament is the iniquity 
of the working classes. The working man, and the trade unionist 
in particular, is swallowing up the country, usurping government, 
ruining trade ; he is idle, extortionate, pampered, over-educated, 
a bad workman, a bad citizen. Every working man and woman 
is a Bolshevist at heart, if not openly. Conversation among 
habitués of clubs (the type still survives, though unhappily getting 
rare) turns much on this theme. It is quite amusing to observe 
the relish, the pleasure, the fine contentment with themselves and 
the world that pervades these comfortable critics as they unfold 
the tale of working-class wickedness. They believe it. One takes 
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what the other says with perfect seriousness. Interest is extreme ; 
the subject has as great a hold as personal talk. Yet when in 
actual touch with them these genial croakers get on with working 
men well enough, ‘ scoundrels’ and ‘ rascals’ though they be. 
They are most courteous to the waiters and other club servants. 
Evidently they do not regard working people as the abandoned 
reprobates their talk would suggest. 

There is, of course, something and a good deal more behind this 
grousing. There is much in the recent bearing of the working 
classes to give one to think, even to justify uneasiness. But 
tirades of this kind never do any good, because they make no dis- 
tinction where the sharpest distinctions exist. Such crude denun- 
ciation obviously convinces no one but the very ignorant, while 
it is unfortunately apt to be taken by working people as the 
general attitude towards them of the professional and upper 
classes. 

These ‘ hanging judges’ might reflect with advantage that 
these men for whom nothing is too bad volunteered magnificently 
for the front, and did their duty well when there. Neither did they 
do least well, such as the miners and railwaymen, who have been 
most active in industrial conflict since the war. The trade unions 
bore their full part of the burden of war. In nearly all the not 
few cases in which during the war they caused anxiety and delay 
by threatening to strike or actually ceasing to work they did not 
believe they were doing harm to the national cause. The real 
position had not been frankly explained to them. They were 
suspicious of being ‘done.’ They saw manufacturers and shop- 
keepers making immense profits out of the war, and they meant 
to get their share too. They did not see why they should refrain 
from taking effective steps to press their demands when others 
were left to make what profit they could out of the war. This 
was how they saw things; in many ways incorrectly, no doubt, 
but it makes their attitude intelligible on other grounds than a 
greed peculiar to their class, which took no account of the country’s 
needs. 

It is a pity that the club habitué and country gentleman type 
of arguer does not trouble, or is not able, to distinguish between 
trade-union principles and their specific application, which is 
sometimes very mischievous. ‘The talk about a trade unionist 
not; being a free man is silly. On the same showing no man is 
free who has to obey a law he does not agree with or approve 
of : no member of a club is free who has, for instance, to be 
silent in the library where he would like to chatter. To argue 
that no one is free who joins an organisation which requires him 
to subject himself to the common will or to organised authority is 
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anarchism, nothing else. There have been and are people who 
do deliberately hold this view, and would abolish authority. But 
our critics of trade unions would be horrified at such a. doctrine. 
They have no idea they are preaching anarchism. Neither does 
the pressure for more and more wages and not more but perhaps 
less work, though not on at all a high moral plane, show the 
trade unions to be any worse than other commercial bargainers. 
They try to get as much as they can for as little as they can, 
which is just what most commercial firms and most shopkeepers 
do. If it is right to get the highest price you can for your goods, 
‘in scorn of consequence,’ it is right for men to get the highest 
price they can for their labour. Both may indeed be wrong, but 
for the trader to charge the workman with moral obliquity because 
he adopts the same code as himself is dishonest. 

A graver and more subtle charge against trade unionism is 
that it does not encourage but depresses individual enterprise and 
industry and restricts output. That this often happens seems to 
be proved. Its general effect on quality and output of work I 
am not able to discuss. It is idle for anyone who has not a 
very intimate and wide knowledge of industry to try to do so. 
But a word may be said on the moral aspect of the matter. it 
is on this that the pessimist is wont to lay most stress.  Trade- 
union ethics require a man to work for his trade and for his 
union, for his class, not for himself directly. He will gain most 
in the long run by the general gain. Therefore his concern must 
be not to raise his own rate of payment but the payment of all 
his fellow-workers. He may get less or he may get more thereby 
than he would if he was entirely ‘on his own.’ That is not 
the point; the point is the general good. As to private enter- 
prise and skill, the individual workman must put his best energy 
and skill into his work because the trade, and all connected with 
it, will benefit by his doing so. In the long run the best work 
is best paid ; good work is so much more wealth than bad work. 

However this moral theory may work out in practice, it is 
impossible to say that the position is a low one. On the contrary, 
if it breaks down jt is because it is too high for human nature. 
But it is essentially a Christian view. It is the ideal Christ 
Himself proclaimed. 

‘Ca’ canny’ is wrong in that it is going back on an under- 
standing, pocketing more pay for less work; it is playing the 
employer false. But the motive behind it is not sordid. The 
object of it is to make the total amount of work available go 
as far as possible. The fear that work will not go round—the 
fear of unemployment—is the abiding bugbear of the good work- 
man’s life. It explains, if it does not excuse, much that has 
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not a pleasing appearance morally. When the workman is told 
that there cannot be too large an output and that the more every 
man turns qut the more work there will be for all, he is very 
sceptical. Is it strange when he sees the present slump and 
finds the Government reducing hours and asking employers to 
reduce hours, which is not consistent with getting the largest 
possible output, precisely in order to prevent unemployment? 

On the whole reflection points to the moral case against trade 
unionism being by no means so black as most middle-class people 
like to think it is. We need not despair of the working man’s 
character. 

Politically, the working classes do give some cause for anxiety. 
There obviously is a new spirit among them which must be taken 
into account. It is very clear that they mean to have a much 
larger share of the good things of life than they have enjoyed 
hitherto, and mean to count for much more in the body politic. 
It is not much good debating whether this resolve on the part 
of ‘ Labour ’ is good or bad. Few even of those who most deplore 
these tendencies do not, when pressed, admit that it is not only 
natural that working people should wish and should try to get 
more for themselves, but that it would be absurd to blame them 
for doing so. They are only doing what other people 
do. Whether or not it is for the benefit of the whole 
country that ‘Labour’ should have much more power than it has 
had in the past is a different, and may be quite an open, ques- 
tion. But that the desire is in itself unreasonable or is any sign 
of degeneracy cannot be maintained. It must be accepted and 
probable consequences faced. We may as well make up our 
minds that our class will have to put up with less proportionately, 
both in means and in influence, than we have hitherto 
enjoyed. It is also quite likely we may have to put up with less 
absolutely. In other words, we shall have less because ‘ Labour ’ 
has more. This may be very unpleasant for us ; but that, after all, 
is a sectional view. It may justify pessimism on our own account, 
but yet give no just occasion for pessimism on the country’s 
account. After all, nearly all of us admit when challenged that 
the warking people on the whole have not come by their own. 
Their turn wasdue. They might, as Disraeli always argued and 
did much to bring about, get their turn and come by their own 
effectually in other ways than by political change. Disraeli per- 
ceived sympathetically the needs of ‘ Labour,’ and foresaw that 
its claims would assert themselves in the future. By sympathy 
he thought it would be possible to guide these claims to reasonable 
satisfaction without any violent break or transformation of the 
social and political community. Some of our Conservative pessi- 
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mists should remember that it was Disraeli who made trade unions 
possible. Also, he used State action and on an unprecedented 
scale to improve the conditions of working-class daily life. Indeed, 
this type of pessimist would get much advantage, as well as 
pleasure, from studying Mr. Buckle’s last two volumes in the 
Life of Disraeli. 

As it turns out, we are now committed to Democracy in an 
extreme form. ‘Labour’ largely proposes to assert itself dis- 
tinctively as a class. This may be, it seems to me it is, unfor- 
tunate, but we are really estopped from objecting to Democracy 
now. Conservatives as much as others joined in the war-cry 
that we were fighting for Democracy, Germany not being a 
democracy. In fact we were not; we were fighting for safety, 
German power having become a dangerous menace. But we said 
we were, and we must abide by it. It is idle to chide ‘ Labour’ 
for taking us at our word. We must remember that we were 
party to the most sweeping extension of the franchise ever made. 
We helped to give practically every man and some millions of 
women the vote. We have to face the new future, not to look 
back. 

That there is an active revolutionary and republican element 
in the working classes is abundantly clear. It is a serious matter ; 
but the way to fight this element and its propaganda is not to 
cry out that every working man is a Bolshevik, that the game is 
up. Here, too, we are partly reaping what we sowed. The 
whole daily Press welcomed the Russian revolution. *Russia’s 
‘ fight for liberty ’ was prayed for in churches. The Prime Minister 
congratulated the revolutionaries in an official and effusive 
message. Hardly a word was said in sympathy with the deposed 
Tsar, a cousin of our own King; not a hand has been raised to 
save him and his family from murder. No sympathy has been 
expressed when other sovereigns have been deposed and sent 
away. The conversion of Germany, Austria, and other monar- 
chies into republics has been hailed here with satisfaction. Can 
we be surprised that we too have our revolutionaries and repub- 
licans? None the less, our working people are not generally 
revolutionary or republican. The extremists are a small minority, 
though disproportionately active. The average working man, I 
am convinced, remains just as Mr. Masterman described him in 
From the Abyss. ‘ John Smith ’ persists—non-political, apathetic, 
easy-going, so long as he has his food and drink regularly and 
a house to sleep in. I do not say that this is a satisfactory 
character—in many ways it is lamentable—but ‘John Smith’ 
is certainly not an apt subject for revolutionary propaganda. The 
self-assertion of the extremist makes people think he is much 
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more numerous than he is. I have noticed in such places as the 
L.C.C. Men’s Institutes, when a class in political science and 
economics is being held, that almost all the questions put to the 
lecturer have a revolutionary ring, and were meant to catch the 
lecturer. A stranger might go away with the impression that 
they were all communists in this class. In fact, the questions 
came from not more than three or four men, the rest keeping 
perfectly quiet. The faces of the silent majority showed that 
they were not of the same type as the questioners. The danger 
about the ordinary working man is not revolutionary bias, but 
apathy. The crowd might very possibly be stampeded by a 
handful of men, once a revolutionary Government were set up. 
The conservative temper, which is against revolution, might 
actually make for it, once the new order were in being. 

The anti-military or anti-Service tendency of political 
‘Labour’ is unfortunate, and may be dangerous to the country. 
But here again ‘Labour’ is largely following our lead. We 
were constantly shouting during the war that it was a ‘ war to 
end war,’ which was sheer nonsense and a lie; that the war was 
waged to put down militarism and Imperialism. Ger- 
many was to be broken because she was a military em- 
pire. Every party joined in these cries, some honestly, 
but Tories dishonestly. ‘Labour’ has taken these cries 
seriously. Witness the Labour ‘Council of Action’ 
decision to proclaim a general strike in the event of 
England taking up arms against Bolshevik Russia. This was 
the gravest step ‘ Labour’ has yet taken, and the most revolu- 
tionary. This was political usurpation. But it is a not unnatural 
result of much talk, in which anti-revolutionist parties were as 
forward as others. Much of the present talk, too, about the 
League of Nations may be expected to induce similar ‘ Labour’ 
developments. Happily, the average working man is not such a 
fool as to think we can do without an Army anda Navy. We need 
not be pessimistic, but we should do well to avoid talking pacifist 
nonsense, expecting not to be believed. 

This is a tine when there is need of political faith. All 
things are in transition. Old things have passed away, but 
all things have not yet become new. It is impossible yet to 
perceive where we shall ultimately land. That we shall find 
ourselves in a country different in many ways from the old one 
we have known so long is certain. It is useless to cry over this. 
If what has hitherto been done in one way is in future to be 
done in another, we must see that it is done as well as possible. 
We must make the best of facts. For the moment the best 
thing the good citizen can do is to devote himself to fundamentals 
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that are above and behind any form of government and any type 
of society. Foremost in this class is education. Spiritual re- 
generation first, then education, is the remedy for the few real ills 
over which our pessimists wring their hands, using them for little 
else. Unfortunately they are the very people wha obstruct educa- 
tion most. Their principal public contribution is to cry out 
against spending money on educational advance. In that they 


provide a real cause for pessimism. 
Harotp Hopce. 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC PRINCIPLE :* 


A REPLY 


THE very charm of Mr. Hopkinson’s writing tends to disarm 
criticism. To search in a wealth of wisdom for some flaw in 
reasoning affects one with a sense of meanness. But one is 
encouraged to persist in fair analysis by the splendid intrepidity 
of Mr. Hopkinson himself. 

An old Scottish Judge, in guiding his juniors in the art of 
writing judgments, advised that the conclusion should first be 
stated and the reasons for that conclusion thereafter discovered. 
One cannot help feeling that in seeking to invert the process Mr. 
Hopkinson finds it difficult to arrive at a conclusion as satisfying 
to the mind as his premises are stimulating to the conscience and 
attractive to the artistic sense. 

In ‘ The Aristocratic Principle ’ we have a fine example of the 
combined gifts of elusive thought and beautiful expression. The 
effect produced must have delighted thousands who are strangers 
to the author no less than it has delighted his many friends. And 
yet as one reads, one is more and more haunted with the feeling 
that the argument is vitiated by some fatal fallacy which no 
artistry in words can wholly conceal. 

If I have correctly apprehended the aristocratic principle as 
applied to industry it signifies an employer whose rule is sacrifice 
not profit. This sacrifice is to be for the enrichment of the em- 
ployees. Their rule is precisely the reverse, but for that very 
reason they are instinctively to appreciate the difference in out- 
look of master and man expressing their appreciation in that 
obedience which secures industrial harmony. For in the final 
fruition of the gospel we are to discover the worker ‘ obeying in 
contentment the commands of the master or himself an aristocrat 
rendering master and indeed industry itself unnecessary.’ The 
obvious criticism on the first of these alternatives is that the 
aristocratic principle would seem to threaten us with a nation 
of moral slaves. We have met the individual case where the 
passion for sacrifice in one individual has destroyed the moral 
growth of another. Sacrifice in that case passes to the excess 
ane ‘The Aristocratic Principle,’ Nineteenth Century and After, December 
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which makes a vice of virtue. The other alternative, extreme as 
it may seem to be, suggests, might I say, a finer conception, not 
of the aristocratic principle but of the golden rule. We are all 
agreed that the captain of industry wha most fully justifies his 
existence as such is he who thinks in terms of manhood and whose 
profit and loss account reflects that great consideration. That law 
is discerned—even if it may be only dimly—by the most selfish 
employer. 

The article before me suggests to my mind that a scholar and 
craftsman of rare sensibility and generous sympathy, revolting-at 
the apparent selfishness of the industrial world, has involved him- 
self in two fallacies, viz. (1) that where we have something like 
a direct ratio between the return to the worker and the employer 
that fact would indicate a crudity of view in the latter ; and (2) that 
by deliberately and almost violently increasing the return of the 
one and restricting the return of the other the employer is thereby 
proving his title to govern. 

It may shock Mr. Hopkinson if I suggest that the first of his 
fallacies is derogatory to the worker while the second despite its 
affected altruism is little better than a refined form of selfishness. 

No industry lives to itself and no successful industry is entitled 
to claim its profits exclusively for itself. Those profits are obtain- 
able, not merely from the skill and enterprise of the proprietor 
with the assistance of the labour of the employees. They have 
been contributed partly by the work of others, expressed in the 
purchasing power of the buyer, while he in turn relies’ upon the 
security supplied by a whole community as represented by the 
state. The ordinary manual worker may not be articulate on this 
point. But that he instinctively acts in obedience to the law is 
fairly certain. Only by the stupidest worker is it ever suggested 
that capital and management are entitled to no return. On the 
contrary that return is freely conceded and a direct ratio more or 
less recognised. That general acceptance of the law of proportion 
cannot be ignored. On the other hand to satisfy the employer, 
with power not profit, and thus to increase the workers’ return, is 
not an unselfish act on the part of the former although it may be 
that by other than the usual means he finds his stimulus in power. 
One dare not admire the method of acquiring that power. It is 
really acquired by the robbery of at least two interests involved 
with the bribery of the remaining interest, namely, that of the 
workers with whom he has immediate contact. The employer 
who can only maintain from his business himself and his workers, 
who leaves nothing for investment in other industry for the creation 
of fresh employment, may secure the sweetest of harmony within 
his own gates, but as a citizen he has failed. The ability which 
brought him success in industry should have found in that industry 
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the opportunity.for increase—increase to be expended in a circle 
somewhat wider than that in which it was earned. His very 
ability in management must be equal to the supervision of invest- 
ment outside his immediate industry. To leave this duty to the 
obedient worker who has not qualified for leadership and to leave 
outside investment to the savings of that worker is obviously a 
desertion from the post of duty. Mr. Hopkinson has suggested as 
a consummation of the aristocratic principle in practice that 
industry itself might become unnecessary. It is much more 
likely, for the reasons I have indicated, to become non-existent. 

The moral basis of all human activity, a basis which is the 
condition of all progress, is accepted sooner or later by all man- 
kind. The severest criticism, but one which I believe to be none 
the less sound, which can be offered to the theory of the aristo- 
cratic principle is that it is immoral. It represents power secured 
to the individual by the sacrifice of large interests. In short, the 
achievement is really obtained by the abuse of a trust, an abuse 
which is tolerated by a section whose corruption is a condition 
precedent to the power. 

The apparent calm which such a gospel would obtain would 
not be so much an industrial peace as an industrial coma. Thus, 
while supporting with all one’s soul the action of the industrial 
captain whose efforts are for others much more than for himself, 
care must always be taken to prevent a trespass on rights no less 
sacred than those of master and man. 

The beneficence of nature’s law of progress cannot be defeated. 
That law compels the most selfish employer, unconsciously though 
it may be, to establish the paradox that the more intense his 
selfishness the greater his altruism. There is many a captain of 
industry to-day who would not be welcome for a smoke of an 
evening. He may provoke and irritate those who find employ- 
ment with him: his meanness may revolt instincts not ultra- 
generous ; yet all the while his life may be little less than a sacrifice 
for the benefit of mankind. This very fact compels us to search 
for industrial peace in some other direction than that suggested 
by Mr. Hopkinson. That peace is not to be discovered in a fat 
wage-fund—another fact worth noting as a proof that the aristo- 
cratic mind is common to all even now. The very power which 
sufficiently compensates the employer who largely ignores con- 
sideration of other profit is a power which all would seek at least 
to share. The industrial system may be complicated. But with 
all its faults it affords at once a splendid training of individual gift 
and a security for the consumer in the matter both of supply and 
cost. It is not the work of a day to harmonise interests 
momentarily in conflict but which cannot permanently be so. 
The excellence of the individual employer will not alone suffice. 
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The impulse of that excellence may be dangerous while beautiful. 
It must be subordinated to an economic system, subject to which 
the excellence may have full play, but which in a sense will itself 
be independent of the attributes of the individual. That system 
may be adopted now: modest of beginning but so intrinsically 
sound that its growth and perfect fruition are from the beginning 
assured. 

Before submitting suggestions whereby we might discover the 
beginning of the new methods one might profitably take a look 
at the different attempts that have been made to obtain greater 
harmony in the industrial world. On examination, each and all 
will be found to have failed to satisfy something other than a 
desire for money. The co-partnership which seeks to encourage 
investment by the individual worker fails to appeal—not only 
because the individual return for investment is inappreciable to 
the man whose earnings represent his whole capital, but it fails 
because the interest is so relatively small that it cannot instruct 
the larger study of business methods. 

The copartnership, again, which begins with an issue of fully 
paid stock adds to these other objections the suspicion that the gift 
is some clever device rather like robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The Whitley Council comes nearer the heart of the trouble. 
Personal contact with the business by the worker and closer 
acquaintance and knowledge of each other by master and man 
inspire the hopes of its author. The actual money part is 
secondary. .But it must be remembered that the work of the 
Councils has been largely conducted during the period of war or 
in the monopolistic conditions created by the war. Applied 
under these circumstances the Councils have proved invaluable in 
avoiding stoppage of work and the consequent loss to industry and 
the country. But the work of the Whitley Councils then was 
easy compared with what it will be presently. During the war and 
for some time thereafter the difficulty was not price but supply. 
The demand was such that an increase of wage meant little more 
than a correction of quotation or readjustment of price-list. It 
was easy to pass on any increase of wage in an increased price. 
Tt is doubtful whether the same.success will attend the Council 
once competition becomes keener and when the financial and 
technical ability of our leaders of industry will be tested as never 
before. Impatience of demands—the satisfaction of which may 
threaten disaster—will in all probability be frequently found, or 
the conditions may be so menacing even to the worker’s mind that 
he may suffer from some unfairness of treatment rather than risk 
in the slightest degree his employment. 

Obviously something is yet wanting, and one seems to discover 
it in a system whereby, through the medium of the great Trades 
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Unions—acting at last  constructively—the worker may be 
identified with his industry, and that as something more than a 
mere employee. ; 

One cannot help thinking that Mr. Hopkinson is amply 
warranted in the frank and fearless statement he makes of his 
attitude towards the present Labour Party. That party affects 
to be idealistic, yet their gospel is exclusively that of the stomach 
with little suggestion of soul. 

The ordinary Trades Union Leader to-day would seem to take 
little account of the fact that industry like democracy itself is still 
very young, and that like those of democracy its sins are largely 
the defects of youth. The raison d’étre of the Union is discovered 
in the largely physical mind of the pioneers of industry who, with 
little organising ability, and finding science yet in its infancy, 
contrived from the sweat of the worker to obtain the largest 
possible reward for management and capital. But the condition 
of industry has largely changed, is daily changing, and must con- 
tinue tochange. Profits to-day are much more a tribute to science 
and organisation than to mere expenditure of physical labour. 
And it will more and more be so. Yet the Trades Unions seem 
unable to discover any constructive function. The old function 
of defence which by the ‘ increasing purpose of the ages’ becomes 
less necessary is disappearing—not to give place to constructive 
effort but simply to give place to truculence and industrial menace. 
The strike weapon may be useful to tickle up an occasional un- 
progressive employer, but it can seldom now be justified in an 
attack upon a whole industry. One would have hoped that 
the Trades Union Leaders, amidst their protestations of 
idealism, would have discovered some bigger purpose for their 
organisations than simply to vindicate the philosophy of David 
Harum as to the function of the flea on the dog. There is more 
than a tendency to-day to have more than enough of the atten- 
tions of the nimble insect. A fat and war-prosperous industry may 
be attacked without serious injury. But if the same attack is 
to be maintained where the industrial body is lean and its spirit 
low, as it will be in the depressing times which lie ahead, then 
with these attacks maintained wide unemployment is inevitable 
and the workers are destined to be the victims of the stupidity if 
not the cowardice of their so-called leaders. 

We want a system preserving the individual freedom that 
conditions leadership and emulation, without which life would 
be unendurable and progress impossible: a system reconciling 
Capital and Labour in a growing consciousness that each and 
every one engaged in industry represent both; and a system 
encouraging prudence, effort and adventure by assuring to investor 
and worker alike their legitimate reward. Such a system, so 
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far from being unattainable, only awaits application. The parts 
of the machine are ready. They only await adjustment and the 
common recognition of a natural law to set the machine in motion. 

Here we readily discover the enormous service which the 
Trades Union movement can render to our country and which, 
rendered now, would restore our prospects with astonishing 
rapidity. If, applying their resources and energy to constructive 
work, the Trades Unions announced their intention of identifying 
themselves with industry and that by way of investment, attended 
with corresponding representation on the Board of Management, 
instantly such a confidence and courage would inspire our people 
that the recovery of our stability would be the dismay of every 
enemy and the wonder of the world. 

The investment at first would be on a narrow basis. One or 
two concerns in each industry would be selected for a beginning. 
The knowledge obtained in the one concern would be illuminative 
of the position and possibilities of other concerns in the same 
industry—relative to the wage-fund. That the movement would 
rapidly grow is sufficiently assured by the record already achieved 
by the Co-operative Society, an organisation which—on the spend- 
ing side and in its efforts to effect for the group of individuals 
of smaller means the economies possible in spending of the man 
of wealth—is the exact counterpart of what the Trades Unions 
might and should be on the creative side. Once the new system 
were properly under way the results would be far-reaching not 
only in a material sense. Class-consciousness in industry would 
disappear as gradually the fact was realised that every man 
as a consumer is a capitalist and as a creator is a worker. The 
main fact that knowledge of the details of an industry was the 
common property of all engaged in the industry would tend to 
assure a satisfactory allocation of profit to the wage-fund, while 
the worker’s suspicion would gradually be dissipated and his 
appreciation of the necessity of reserve funds etc. largely ex- 
tended. The energies of all would be liberated for devotion not 
to wrangle but to work. The consequent increase of wealth would 
not only reinforce the peace engendered, but would mean better 
working conditions with a constant outlook for improvements in 
plant—-labour-saving and increasingly productive. Apart alto- 
gether from the attendant increase in the wage-fund, that fund 
would reap increase in another way. For with greater peace and 
security in industry, capital would more readily flow to it, and 
as the volume of the flow increased, the rate of return would tend 
downward with more of the profit released for increase of wages 
and improvement of works. All the time the worker would know 
that he was no mere hewer of wood and drawer of water, but that, 
with his freedom secured, and his dignity increasingly respected, 
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his earnings would tend to increase not as a result of direct action 
or brute force but by the natural growth of a sound economic 
system. 3 

From the national point of view the gain would be one not of 
money only. It would of course assist the national purse very 
largely. The system would encourage saving from increased 
earnings; and as we approach the stage when every man is an 
investor we shall also have reached the stage when the people will 
be much more critical of the expenditure of public moneys. But 
more important than all will be the development of a common 
outlook among our people. We shall then have a respect for our 
great traditions and for their final expression in an equal law 
which to-day we would wish to see much more in evidence. 
Industry would more and more govern itself, relieving Parliament 
of a class of legislation which is never a success and the treatment 
of which in no small measure explains the absence from Parliament 
of many of the most competent men in the country. 

I know what objections will be raised by the Trades Union 
Leaders. I shall be told that private capital is not to be recog- 
nised—which is another way of saying we are to standardise taste 
and temper and talent—which is delightful nonsense, deserving 
of Mr. Hopkinson’s satire in its most effective style. 

Another objection may be that the investment would hamper 
a strike. But the investment of the Union to-day in a general 
strike is no more immune from collapse than the investment of 
the private individual. And the system is intended to render 
strikes unnecessary, while the mere beginning of the new system 
would direct public sentiment more and more against provocation 
by any employer. It may be that my proposal is a little ahead 
of the times. I am glad to think it is likely to have the support of 
the author of ‘The Aristocratic Principle.’ I wonder if he might 
not accept it as an adaptation, to things as they are, of his own 
ideas. I at least am convinced that the real solution of our 
industrial difficulties lies along these lines. It is along these lines 
we can favour the growth of the aristocratic mind which is present 
in all—but largely dependent for its growth on surrounding con- 
ditions. With that mind as fully and freely developed as it may 
be, I seem to find that the aristocratic principle has served its 
splendid purpose, in producing—paradoxical as it may seem to 
Mr. Hopkinson—a dignified, prudent, free and enduring 
democracy. 

JAMES KIDD. 














THE CONDITION OF GERMANY 


It is possible now, travelling with one’s eyes wide open and a good 
store of salt in one’s portmanteau for application to propaganda 
of all kinds, to study the state of Europe since the war with some- 
thing of the dispassionate impartiality of the historian. 

Possible—but still by no means easy. To restore the temper, 
the social and economic life and the undisturbed mutual inter- 
course of peoples rendered restless and disheartened by war, 
weary, bewildered and impoverished, is no mere job of months. 
Especially difficult is it in the case of the beaten nations, who, 
sullen and mortified, bitterly regard their various forms of 
punishment as a drag upon their future, and by no means as a 
just retribution for their crimes, and in some sort a safeguard 
against a repetition of them in our time. 

Much more than a mere job of months, too, is the setting 
up and putting into working order of the machinery of the Peace 
Treaty. It is not within my present scope to analyse the many 
criticisms of that much-abused instrument. Suffice it’to say that 
the process of time is making it abundantly clear that in its 
main provisions and aims the Treaty is sound. Any withdrawal 
from the latter, or weakening as to the former, would be a 
disastrous blow to the restabilisation of Europe. 

It was inevitable that imperfections of detail should creep into 
a scheme planned upon so vast and comprehensive a scale. I 
have watched at their work many of those engaged in the detailed 
application of the Treaty provisions in different parts of Europe, 
and I admit to having seen them baffled on occasion as to the 
interpretation of this or that clause or disturbed at signs, more 
imaginary than real, of aloofness of certain provisions from the 
actual local human conditions. A year’s almost continuous 
travelling throughout Europe has led me to the conclusion that 
some of the foot-rule frontier drawing done by the Paris delegates 
was hasty, and will have to be adjusted on the spot. It was 
natural to find Mr. Wilson’s doctrines of self-determination, and 
so forth, rather cynically regarded by politicians and business men 
of Central and Eastern Europe born and bred amidst intrigue, 
racial jealousy and prejudice. Nor have the plebiscites been 
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regarded as successful, so difficult is it to get fair and square 
voting, since each party employs every device it can contrive to in- 
fluence votes, even to the artificial promotion of immigration or the 
keeping out of unfavourable elements by passport prohibition, 
or even sheer terrorising. Hostile critics will certainly be found 
to argue that the States created owing to the war, however warmly 
they may thrill to their new sense of freedom, cannot survive 
since they lack trade, credit, labour and cash. In their view 
the little impoverished new countries such as Lettland or Esthonia 
on the Baltic seaboard are too small to exist long alone, and 
will always be too weak to defend themselves against attack ; 
sooner or later, on some pretext or another, they will be swallowed 
up by their big and powerful neighbours; the Allies, absorbed 
in their own difficulties, will be too busy to help, and the League 
of Nations will academically discuss the international aspect of 
the matter at Geneva, until it is too late to do anything. 

Destructive criticism of this kind profits little, and will cer- 
tainly not affect the fundamental value of the Treaty. Nobody 
expected that the task of putting the European house in order 
would be an easy matter, least of all the many able and earnest 
men who are tackling the job. What is quite certain is that 
the machinery of the Treaty promises to work with increasing 
smoothness, and that such faults in it as may emerge will be 
remedied with the requisite elasticity and breadth of outlook. 

It must be remembered that Europe is only now emerging 
from a period of profound reaction consequent upon the war, a 
period of lassitude, stunned bewilderment and individual apathy, 
which has been appalling to contemplate. England has had her 
hours of reaction, too, but with nothing like the same abandon- 
ment, and England has been able to pull herself together with 
a brisk energy and common-sense of which most other European 
nations for various reasons appear incapable. Nevertheless, 
everywhere there are signs that thinking men are beginning at 
last to see the way of the future more clearly. Gradually the 
threads of human happiness and hope are being drawn clear of 
the tragic tangle; solid policies are being evolved and the right 
men applying themselves to carrying them out. It would take 
a volume to point out just what these developments are and where 
they are taking place, and the volume would be quite a cheerful 
one. Suffice it to say here that the year 1920 has seen a great 
deal of useful spade work for European reconstruction, and, for- 
tunately, we can see most clearly new in the very country where 
clearness of vision and impartiality of view are most important. 
That country is Germany. 

For some months after the Armistice very little was known 
outside Germany about what was going on inside. That the 
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German people must be bitterly mortified, humiliated, and dis- 
organised in every direction was certain, but it was not known 
just how deep the sense of humiliation went, whether the nation 
as a whole admitted and repented of its crimes or attributed 
the blame for the catastrophe which had happened to Germany 
to the arrogance and vain-glorious ambitions of the Hohenzollerns 
and the military caste. Neither was it clear what hold the 
Republic had gained upon a people whose boldest steps towards 
self-emancipation had hitherto only extended to the limitation 
of despotic sovereignty by the erection of certain constitutiofial 
authorities. The passions let loose by war had not subsided. 
The public was gradually becoming aware that a very sharp divi- 
sion of policy had ruled throughout the greater part of the Peace 
Conference. On one side had stood the French, who were resolved. 
to exact the uttermost farthing of the heaviest penalty they could 
get the other allied nations to agree to; and, on the other, certain 
strong British and American factors were ranged, whose argu- 
ment, roughly, was that, whatever its crimes, you cannot 
arbitrarily wipe a shrewd and industrious nation of some sixty 
million souls off the economic map of the world. If the various 
penalties are made toa severe, so the argument ran, they will 
defeat their own end. If you close all the outlets for German 
enterprise and energy, as you might stop a badger’s earth, 
Germany will be unable to pay anything like full reparation; you 
will reduce the people to sullen despair and they will diminish, 
if not actually cease, their efforts to throw off the burden, You 
cannot bludgeon even a beaten hound too far. Bully Germany 
too much and you will find production dropping hourly ; you will 
have ta employ force to make men work in order to get your 
demands met. Or you will arouse active resistance and be 
obliged to confront the horrors and difficulties of guerilla war- 
fare. In either event you will be spending and not getting money 
and material you badly need to put your own house in order. 
Although this second view received backing, it is probable that 
the majority of the British public, encouraged by an important 
section of the Press, sided with the French, or at any rate were 
unwilling to take up any attitude which might alienate French 
sympathy. In the many conferences and discussions of 1920 
this divergence of attitude became rapidly clearer, and in general 
the more rigid French view carried the day.. We may assume, 
therefore, that in further stages of interpretation and application 
of the Treaty, in so far as the punishment of Germany and her 
confederates is concerned, the trend will be towards increased 
severity. 

Meanwhile, indications multiplied that, whatever might be 
their ultimate purpose, the Germans did not propose to stand 
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still and contemplate their own sunset. Commercially, whether 
on a sound basis or no, a great deal was going on in Germany. 
How far and how rapidly, it began to be asked, was Germany 
pulling herself together? A section of opinion in England had 
apparently come to regard the German people as engaged in a 
gigantic conspiracy to restore the ex-Kaiser; how far was this 
view correct? A section of the German Press announced almost 
daily, and with the utmost detail, preparations for a Monarchist 
coup d'état; how far did these statements correspond with the 
facts or were they merely part of that dense fog of propaganda 
on behalf of every imaginable interest which has spread over 
Europe since the war and is stil] so extraordinarily difficult to 
penetrate? Was German society, moreover, regaining its 
equilibrium? Were the conditions of poverty and hardship in 
German towns as bad as they were being painted? How much 
could Germany really yield in reparation? Lastly, and gravest 
qnestions of all, what hold had Bolshevism taken on the German 
masses, and, if so, was that hold tightening? Bolshevist pro- 
paganda is undoubtedly the ablest, the most unscrupulous, and 
the most widespread in the world. Was there a possibility of 
a revolution in Germany in favour of Bolshevism? 

My own travels during 1920 enabled me to see a good deal 
of German life, or rather to renew acquaintance with it under 
post-war conditions, for my previous knowledge had extended 
over soine twenty years. A certain adventurous Dr. Kapp, it 
will be recalled, had made an attempt early in the year, assisted 
by a number of fanatic imperialists, disgruntled officers out of 
a job, and troops still restless from the war, to effect a coup d’ état 
and overturn the Republic, which certainly at that time had 
failed to capture the imagination of the public and did not feel 
itself very secure in the saddle. Its ‘ strong man’ at the moment 
was Herr Noske, the War Minister, and he had the misfortune, 
despite considerable ability, to be as domineering, as tactless and 
as unpopular as the most Prussian of the rebellious ‘Junkers.’ 
The insurgents made a dramatic entry through the Brandenburg 
Gate early one morning. There was a certain amount of panic 
and street-fighting in Unter den Linden and neighbouring 
thoroughfares, and a display of barbed wire and machine-guns. 
But the German people likes comfort and orderly living and dislikes 
melodrama. Moreover, the German people as a whole is inclined 
to distrust Berlin, for capitals are notoriously hysterical. The 
Kapp Putsch would have ‘tailed off’ into rather ridiculous and 
self-conscious futility had not the Republican Government sud- 
denly lost its head and, with the Reichstag, then in session, 
incontinently fled to Stuttgart. It was in that demure and artless 
capital—curiously chosen, since of all the German Empire States 
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Wiirttemberg was the only one which really liked its King and 
would probably welcome his return—that I first came in contact 
once more with official Germany. I had spent a couple of months 
in Paris, occupied with certain offshoots of the Peace Conference, 
and, in the benign atmosphere of Claridge’s Hotel, Mr. Philip 
Kerr had proved, as before, an austere and authoritative keeper 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s conscience, and Lord Riddell, with his 
usual geniality, had communicated to the outside world as much 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s conscience as his own conscience approved. 
Stuttgart was a much simpler business. ‘The Reichstag met 
in the side parlours of a picture gallery; official Stuttgart enter- 
tained it in a delightful restaurant, which was part of the same 
building, and everybody who could afford it—usually not the 
members—lived in the plush and mahogany luxury of the huge 
caravanserai owned by the famous Marquardt brothers. Very 
pleasant, solid, and Teutonic ; but what impressed me considerably 
was the strength of character, the ability and resolution of the 
members of the Reichstag whom I encountered and with whom 
I discussed the German situation. Here was no dismay or de- 
moralisation, but a shrewd resolve, backed by brains and money, 
to regain for Germany her former ‘ place in the sun ’—a place 
not due to Hohenzollern bombast, inflated capital, and cut-throat 
methods of competition, but to quiet, thorough business ener- 
prise, a resolve to turn out quality as well as quantity, to dis- 
card the shoddy in both politics and trade, and not to launch out 
upon credits which within a reasonably long run theré would not 
be cash to meet. I have seen something of recent legislative 
bodies, but none, except the French Chamber under M. Millerand, 
which could compare in sturdy unemotional common-sense 
with the German Republican Reichstag as I met it that March 
in Stuttgart. Like many legislative bodies, it was superior both 
in grit and horse-sense to its leaders. ‘We shall be back in 
Berlin in a week,’ said Herr Noske grandiloquently to me. I 
refrained from inquiring why he had ever left it. ‘ We shall 
be back undoubtedly,’ responded many Reichstag delegates wha 
had objected to being stampeded by their ministers. They duly 
returned to Berlin. Before many days had passed Herr Noske 
disappeared. 

My Stuttgart impressions were confirmed during the following 
months in big business centres such as Frankfort, Diisseldorf, 
Elberfeld, Hamburg and a dozen others. I spent a month in 
the crowded coal area of the Ruhr valley, whose centre is Essen, 
most solid and austere of cities. My conclusions from these visits 
repeated themselves on the Baltic seaboard and in Berlin itself. 
The Germans as a people realise and frankly admit that they. 
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are ‘down and out,’ but ‘down and out’ they certainly do not 
propose ta remain. I do not think that those engaged in smaller 
interests fully grasp even yet how completely the Peace Treaty 
has penalised German trade, for, so far as I could ascertain, the 
text of the Treaty is not widely known, although Mr. Maynard 
Keynes’ book about it has had an immense sale. But every- 
where strenuous efforts are being made to get German commerce 
and industry going again, and despite adverse exchanges, labour 
unrest, and the high cost of living, very great strides have been 
made during 1920. It is important that this should be known 
outside Germany. The mere fact that Germany is convinced 
of her ability once again, sooner or later, to become a competitor 
in the world’s markets, and is determined by hook or by crook 
to do so, is in itself of profound significance to every commercial 
nation. The knowledge of this should stiffen the Allies to exact 
every penny of reparation due, for it is now as clear that Germany 
can pay as that she ought to da so. Also British business men 
should study still more closely the methods by which Germany 
achieved such rapid and brilliant commercial success in the past, 
and decide whether or no their own would not be the better 
for a little more elasticity and breadth of view in the future. 
Already old business links are being forged together again all 
over Germany, and new interests formed, but I was impressed 
by the fact that, in every German manufacturing town I visited, 
I found ten American business men engaged in this task to every 
Britisher. The situation was not without its humour, since the 
United States have not yet signed the Peace Treaty and are 
therefore still technically at war with Germany ! 

In all countries beaten in warfare under modern conditions 
agriculture fares better than commerce, except in areas that have 
been actually fought over and devastated, or where one interest 
predominates, such as timber or wheat. Agriculture is still the 
largest German industry, and, as German territory was not 
violated and the Peace Treaty does not greatly concern itself with 
the produce of the land, agriculture has less leeway to make up 
than manufacturing industries. On the whole, and despite 
shortage of labour, farmers and landowners did well during the 
war, and have done even better since the Armistice. They 
obtained very high prices for their produce, and, since working 
expenses could not rise with them nearly so exorbitantly as with 
the manufacturer in a town, their profits were often exceedingly 
handsome. Farm labourers, too, are better paid, housed and fed 
than the vast majority of town workers, and, except at times of 
emergency, work shorter hours. In another direction German 
industry has disclosed unexpected resiliency and strength. The 
accumulation of a great number of undertakings of kindred types 
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into the hands of a few men has been an increasingly common 
phenomenon in modern industry, and especially in Germany. It 
is a development which has often been regarded with suspicion, 
as tending to deprive industry of the healthy stimulus of com- 
petition, to discourage initiative, and to upset the orderly economic 
life of a community by dictating prices and limiting production 
at will. Whatever may be the inherent evils of the system, it 
is precisely these closely co-ordinated industries, or ‘ trusts,’ which 
have best weathered the storm and have emerged from it readiest 
for new development. Especially is this the case in Germany, 
where the bulk of the big industries—electric, steel, chemical and 
others—are controlled by comparatively small groups. These 
industries have been through desperate crises, but their combined 
power and resources have enabled them to throw strength from 
point to point, according to the strain, as a General reinforces 
menaced portions of his front. Generally speaking, therefore, 
the organisation of Germany’s key industries has stood its test. 
Employment in them is reasonably good, and the wages paid 
are in sounder relation to the high cost of living than is generally 
the case elsewhere. 

Millions upon millions of capital are being asked for by all 
manner of concerns, and the ease with which they get’ what 
they want throws curious light on the real extent of Germany’s 
present resources. How far this is a sound development is 
debatable, but it must be remembered that the cost of raw 
materials and working expenses generally have risen enormously. 
Equally debatable is the economic soundness of the high dividends 
that are everywhere being paid. It is exhilarating to receive 
thirty per cent. for one’s money until one reflects that, as the 
able Berlin correspondent of The Times put it the other day, 
‘this is a paper payment on a gold-mark holding, representing 
no more than perhaps a tenth of its apparent value.’ Although, 
however, there are phases of the present commercial revival which 
call for careful watching, there is no doubt that the German busi- 
ness man confidently looks to it to get the State of Germany out 
of her present appalling financial difficulties. It is a curious point 
in the psychology of the German in defeat that he is extra- 
ordinarily reluctant ta discuss the troubles which war has brought 
upon his country. He will not, if he can possibly help it, face 
the facts of to-day, but clutches the rags of his self-esteem and 
thinks only of renewed greatness to-morrow. 

Thus the German attributes his defeat to the breakdown of 
the Hohenzollern system. He stil] cannot understand why Great 
Britain interfered, but he is satisfied that no inherent blemish 
in himself brought about the collapse of his country. The Hohen- 
zollern militarist system ‘let him down,’ and therefore he has 
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got rid of the Hohenzollerns. The younger generation is 
naturally more embittered than are their elders who took part 
in the triumphant development of the German Empire between 
1871 and 1914 and cannot forget that for that development the 
Hohenzollerns, with all their vanity and shallowness, made at 
least a sufficiently impressive figurehead. It is curious to note 
in passing that, having discarded the dynasty to which he attri- 
butes all his disasters, the German cannot in the least under- 
stand why any hostile feeling should survive against him, and 
why he cannot at once step back into his old position of com- 
mercial and social intimacy throughout the world ! 

With the entire industrial community concentrated upon the 
task of regaining its former prosperity and standards of comfort, 
and with the working classes becoming more and more deeply 
imbued with the doctrines of Bolshevism, there is little likeli- 
hood of any Monarchist movement meeting with success. A 
certain amount of Monarchist activity has been in progress during 
1920, and rather ingenuous propaganda on both sides has made 
a good deal more of it than it was worth. A certain number of 
dissatisfied people—North German ‘squireens,’ generals out of 
employment, and University professors still imbued with the 
doctrines of Divine Right—loosely form a Monarchist party, but 
they have little cash and less credit. On the vast estates of 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania and East Prussia, where concealment 
is easy and the population sparse, arms have been collected and 
secreted and ex-soldiers have been engaged under the guise of 
farm labourers and are being surreptitiously trained. But the 
movement has no weight behind it, and, since it is essentially 
Prussian, with the restoration of Prussian prestige as part of 
its object, it will certainly receive no assistance from Southern 
Germany. Indeed, a breaking-up of Germany into its old com- 
ponent parts is more likely than a restoration of the Empire. Had 
the Republic fram its inception taken firmer hold of the problems 
of national reconstruction and shown greater courage and bold- 
ness, these elements of discontent would have already disappeared. 
But the Republic as it is constituted to-day commands singularly 
scanty respect. It has little dignity, and its leaders, with hardly 
an exception, are mediocre. Hence in many departments—for 
example, in that of foreign affairs—the permanent officials have 
gained an ascendancy over their well-meaning but quite inex- 
perienced chiefs much greater than any attained by bureaucracy 
under the Hohenzollerns. Whatever the ultimate ambitions of 
these able but narrow bureaucrats may be—many no doubt hope 
for a return to some form of imperial government where dignities 
and ceremonial privileges should come their way—it is everywhere 
clear that the rigid methods and deep-rooted prejudices of the 
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German official bureaucracy must always clash with the elasticity 
and breadth of outlook that are essential to the successful practice 
of Republican institutions. In the economic region, and especially 
in national finance, it is generally admitted that the Republican 
Government has worked soundly. It has been greatly helped 
by the State Economic Council, a body which, while not passess- 
ing executive functions, works side by side with the Reichstag. 
Men eminent in every branch of national life, and of all grades, 
belong to it and meet at its sittings on equal terms. They are 
giving to its deliberations a rapidly growing influence. The 
policy of big finance, toa, is making towards social stability as 
the cardinal condition of reconstruction, and in this the wealthy 
private banks, which exercise great influence in Germany, are 
closely co-operating. 

Beneath the surface, in Germany as everywhere in Central 
Europe, violent and ominous passions are astir. A portion of 
this prevailing industrial unrest—but only a small portion—may 
be due to the restlessness among men inevitable after war. A 
more important factor is the desperate discrepancy between wages 
and the cost of living. Here the outlook is gloomy indeed; bad 
in Germany, worse in Austria, worst of all in Russia. During 
1920 Germany passed through a rapid succession of strikes, in 
-which almost every class of operatives was involved. In the 
spring I watched for some weeks an attempt on the part of Bol- 
shevik working men to establish and defend an independent com- 
munity comprising the immensely wealthy mining area of the 
Ruhr valley : a defiant rebellion carried out with considerable skill 
and the recklessness of fanaticism. Even more than among the 
unskilled workers are the present hardships felt by the so-called 
‘ black-coat’ classes in the towns, for, while prices have risen 
to ten or fourteen times, wages range only about six times higher 
than their pre-war level. Despite well-organised rationing, it 
is practically impossible for the vast majority of professional and 
business men on the more modest levels to maintain a reasonable 
standard of comfort and health in their households without run- 
ning into debt. Small wonder is it that they turn for distraction 
to totalisator gambling and a mad and restless search for pleasure, 
that the sturdy and simple family life of which Germany was 
formerly so justly proud has largely disappeared, and that in the 
general atmosphere of recklessness, especially amongst the young, 
crime, vice and extravagance are steadily on the increase. 

In such an atmosphere the sinister parasite called Bolshevism 
flourishes. It has been a matter of extraordinary difficulty 
throughout the year to obtain in Central Europe a just estimate 
of any important situation, so widespread and audacious has the 
use of propaganda become. When, for example, I visited Poland 
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to watch the progress of the Polish-Bolshevik War in the early 
autumn, inquirers at Warsaw, despairing of finding out from 
Polish official quarters what was actually happening at the Front, 
would lament to me that ‘ there were only two really steady and 
trustworthy Poles, the North Pole and the South Pole!’ But the 
hold of Bolshevik ideas on the working classes in Germany made 
itself clear at a thousand points. Out of my own study of Bol- 
shevism and its exponents, carried on at the Riga Peace Confer. 
ence and elsewhere, two principal impressions have emerged—the 
fanaticism that lies at the heart of the Bolshevik movement, and 
the extreme adroitness with which the Bolshevik leaders adapt their 
methods ta their immediate purpose. To both of these qualities 
the German working man, hungry and discontented, fell an easy 
victim. The vein of sentiment in the German character has 
always been ready to harden into fanaticism at the summons of 
some glowing vision of society reconstructed on the basis of 
universal happiness and equality. Moreover, cruel and ruthless 
as Bolshevism may be in its dragooning of the illiterate masses 
of Russia, the aspect of it presented to the German public is a 
very acute blend of hard argument and vigorous idealism, a de- 
finite programme of national life, a carefully thought-out scheme 
of human existence based on a shrewd estimate of the German 
character. Bolshevism is greater than its champions. At pre- 
sent the idolisation of Lenin is the most marked social phenomenon 
of Central and Eastern Europe. At present, too, the authority of 
the notorious Bolshevik triumvirate, Lenin-Napoleon, Trotsky- 
Carnot, Chicherin-Talleyrand, is at its height, but even should the 
increasing hunger and despair of the Russian proletariat bring 
about the fall of the triumvirate, Bolshevism will go on. It is 
no transitory agitation, but the gathering up into one terrible 
and devastating impulse of all the unrest and secret rebelliousness 
that has tortured Europe for half a century. Therein lies the 
menace to a continent exhausted by war. Already Bolshevism 
loudly boasts that, despite its solemn promises, it will crush 
Poland in the spring and become the champion of Germany 
against her conquerors. With the resources of Germany in its 
grasp and the masses of the German people behind its banner 
Bolshevism is resolved to move westwards. Revenge is the bribe 
for Germany. Will the steadier elements of the German State 
be strong enough to resist? 


Linpsay BASHFORD. 











DANNUNZIO AND THE CITY OF DREAMS 


THE ratification of the Treaty of Rapallo with the departure from 
Fiume of the last of d’Annunzio’s legionaries marks the close of 
one of the strangest chapters in the history of a city rich with 
the surprises of fortune beyond the lot of most. It seems to 
invite, before the events pass either into forgetfulness or to the 
bare storehouse where the incidents of yesterday are commonly 
lodged, some attempt at a presentation of the living scene, the 
actors, and their parts, and an effort also to disengage for our 
time the significance of the events themselves. 

For this purpose, happily, there is no need laboriously to trace 
with the aid of all the innumerable books and pamphlets which 
propagandists on both sides recently showered upon us, the long 
story of Fiume from the point where Roman historians and geo- 
graphers begin to tell of the origins of Istria: or to linger over 
her share in the fortunes of Charlemagne and the Counts of 
Duino, of the Patriarchate of Aquileia, the Hapsburgs, and the 
Serene Republic, down to the year 1779, when Maria Teresa for- 
mally annexed the city as a ‘ corpus separatum ’ to the Hungarian 
crown—the political status of Fiume at the outbreak of the war. 
Still less need have we to refresh our memory of the four common 
rules by problems in percentages, fixing the ratio of Italian or 
Yugo-Slav population to the square kilometre in this or that 
administrative district of Istria, in order that our ‘ limes italicus ’ 
may first be drawn in conformity with an arithmetical principle 
of nationality. These important lines of inquiry may be left to 
those who are competent for their discussion ; the present argu- 
ment begins with the situation in the late summer of 1919. 

Two factors, however, there are about which something must 
first be said by way of introduction—the factors that Matthew 
Arnold well termed the power of the man and the power of the 
moment; for the history of the last sixteen months or so in 
Fiume, reduced to its simplest terms, is the product of the mag- 
netic action of one man upon a population rendered peculiarly 
responsive to his influence by the charged atmosphere of their 
environment and the events immediately preceding. 

At that time Gabriele d’Annunzio stood at the height of his 
fame, the epitome of Latin culture at its best wedded to an 
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intense power of enterprise in action. By the long series of his 
novels and tragedies, and more particularly by the consummate 
art of his poetical masterpiece, the three books of the Laudi, he 
had raised the Italian literature of his day far above the clerical 
sentimentalities of Fogazzaro and the limited themes of Words- 
worthian imitators like Pascoli; he had set it free from its in- 
sularity and ignorance of the main streams of modern thought, 
and had given it universality and a European consciousness. 

But it was the outbreak of the war that first gave his true 
measure. From the earliest days of the conflict he devoted the 
whole weight of his personality and literary power to the service 
of the Allied cause, visiting the French soldiers at the front, in- 
spiring them with the burning passion of his eloquence, and at 
home ceaselessly striving to bring about the freedom of Italy from 
the shackles of the Triple Alliance, and her entry into the war 
by the side of France. His famous speech at Quarto on the 4th 
of May 1915, the anniversary of the departure of Garibaldi’s 
‘Thousand’ for Sicily, at last set the national will ablaze and 
ranged Italy against Austria, her age-long enemy. 

Throughout the four years of the struggle the poet served with 
the Italian forces by land and sea and in the air, sharing the 
common life of the troops and winning the hearts of all by his 
simple directness and impetuous ardour. The leader and com- 
rade of a hundred dangerous enterprises—on the Timavo and the 
Carso, in the Bay of Baccari, and from the sky above Pola and 
Vienna, he won promotion after promotion, decoration upon 
decoration, including the rare and most-coveted gold medal for 
valour bestowed only by the motu proprio of the Sovereign. ‘ The 
Poet and Soldier of Italy ’—so on the occasion of this supreme 
decoration the Duke of Aosta addressed him— 


He has spent his soldier’s life between battle-song and the battle, the 
apostle of loyalty, the inspirer of courage, the devoted servant always of 
duty and sacrifice. We are proud to have him amongst us, and while we 
honour in him the combatant of dauntless courage, we do not forget the 
kindly-hearted and generous brother who poured forth sorrow and poetry 
upon the bodies of our fallen comrades, and urged us forward to enter- 
prises of still loftier daring. 


Such, then, in briefest outline was the figure of d’Annunzio 
when the question of Fiume began to assume an international 
importance. 

The second of the two factors mentioned above is more diffi- 
cult to describe. To understand it we need to go back to the 
first beginnings of Italian irredentism and share its passionate 
belief in Italy’s indisputable right by history and geography and 
the creative spirit of Latinity to all the territories comprised within 
the upper circle of the Alps down to Fiume and the Carnaro. 
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Divine Providence and the might of Rome had fixed these im- 
movable boundaries; Dante had celebrated them, and Mazzini 
had prophesied that there and there only could the war against 
the foreigner find its appointed end. This faith and hope, ex- 
pressed in the glowing imagery of d’Annunzio’s appeals to the 
Italian nation, had impelled Italy to war against her former 
allies, sustained her in the dark days after Caporetto, and promised 
fulfilment when the magnificent victory of Vittorio Veneto shat- 
tered the formidable Hapsburg empire for ever. Then after 
four years of voluntary and terrible warfare, sufferings and 
losses innumerable, Italy saw herself robbed by Mr. Wilson’s 
doctrinaire obstinacy of all her dearest aspirations in the Adriatic, 
and suffocated by an adverse exchange in every commercial 
enterprise at home. 

Vainly, it appeared, had the young manhood of Fiume made 
their way stealthily across the sea, hidden in the cramped holds 
of sailing vessels, to take their place by the side of their Italian 
brothers in the conflict : the American President had decided to 
give the first seaport of the Carnaro to the newly constructed 
Slavonic State. In the meantime an Inter-Allied Commission 
was to dissolve the National Council of Fiume, disband the legion 
of volunteers, reduce the Italian troops in the city to one brigade 
of infantry and one squadron of cavalry, and consign the main- 
tenance of public order to a body of English or American police. 

On August 25, in accordance with the instructions given by 
the Government in Rome, the first battalion of Italian Grenadiers 
began to leave. Scenes of indescribable enthusiasm marked their 
departure. In the early hours of the morning the whole popu- 
lation of the city assembled in the streets, wearing the Fiuman 
ribbon of yellow, blue, and purple, and accompanied the troops 
beyond the last houses of the city. To their appeals of ‘Do not 
abandon us, do not go away,’ the grenadiers replied with the cry 
‘Viva Fiume Italiana.’ That same evening at the invitation of 
their commanding officer, Major Reina, a solemn oath was sworn 
by all the officers of the battalion that they would return to Fiume 
at the opportune moment. 

Meanwhile the impotence of the Prime Minister Nitti and the 
imminent arrival of the English police—a prospect which the 
proud Fiumans, accustomed even under the Hungarian domination 
to manage their own police administration, could not endure— 
precipitated matters to an unexpectedly dramatic conclusion. 

On September 5 an officer left Fiume for Venice to interview 
d’Annunzio who was living in retirement there and had already 
pledged himself to the uttermost for the liberation of Fiume. 
D’Annunzio expressed himself ready to make a supreme effort 
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to induce Major Reina to provide motor-lorries for the transport 
of the grenadiers from the camp of Ronchi to Fiume. After some 
days of hesitation and delay and busy preparations at Fiume, at 
two o'clock on the afternoon of September 11, the poet, although 
suffering from an attack of fever, feeling every hour to be precious, 
left Venice on the Admiralty launch for San Giuliano where a 
motor-car was in readiness for the journey to Ronchi. Accom- 
panied by a few faithful friends, amongst them the ‘ flying-ace ’ 
Guido Keller, he reached Ronchi late that evening to find a 
tragic disappointment awaiting him. Only half the promised 
number of motor-lorries was forthcoming, and when these had 
been so densely packed that several of them broke down on the 
way through overloading, a considerable part of the battalion 
had to be left behind, to make their way as best they could by the 
light of the full moon and with the songs and laughter of their 
more fortunate comrades disappearing in the distance to guide 
them along the first stretches of the road. 

At Fiume, on the following morning towards half-past ten a 
motor-car that had been sent to meet the advancing liberators 
returned with the joyful news that the Grenadiers had brushed 
aside the feeble resistance of a company or two of carabinieri sent 
to oppose their march, laughing to scorn the worn phrases of 
Nitti’s imploring generals, and were already in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city, preceded by a number of armoured 
cars. It was noon when d’Annunzio and his soldiers made their 
‘sacred entry’ into Fiume'through streets transformed into one 
tapestry of flags beneath the radiant sky of the Carnaro, whilst 
the surrounding hills echoed to shouts of delirious joy, and all 
day long volunteers, singly or in small contingents, many of them 
walking over the mountains during the night, continued steadily 
to arrive until the handful of troops that had set out from Ronchi 
became a veritable army. They were joined before long by the 
Arditi or shock-troops, known as the ‘ black-flames,’ the ‘ Sesia’ 
Brigade of Infantry, the eighth battalion of Bersagliere cyclists, 
and the glorious ‘ Lombardia’ brigade, sent under orders to cut 
off the line of march for volunteers marching to Fiume but now 
ranged shoulder to shoulder with them, held captive by the 
enchantress city. 

D’Annunzio, who for the first hours had taken up his lodging 
in the Hotel Europa, addressed the surging throng of soldiers and 
citizens that evening from the balcony of the white palace of the 
Hungarian governors. 

His speech on this occasion is memorable, not only as the 
first of a long, and indeed unending, series of orations, proclama- 
tions, and messages, but also because it contained beneath its 
impassioned rhetoric a very clear statement of his ‘ programme,’ 
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Italians of Fiume [he began], in a world of madness and baseness Fiume 
to-day is the sign-post of Freedom. In a world of madness and baseness 
there is but one thing pure—Fiume. There is one sole truth—Fiume. 
There is but one great love, and that is Fiume. Fiume is like to a luminous 
beacon shining out amidst the waters of a sea of abjection. 


After recounting the courage and generosity of the contingents 
that had come to save the city from the cowardly ignominy to 
which the Government of Nitti would have abandoned it, he 
exhibited to the people the flag upon which his comrade of the 
Timaro had laid his dying head, requesting the poet to bear it in 
his name to Trieste on the day of her liberation. D’Annunzio 
then continued : : 

In this pilgrimage of love I am come to perform the vow that I promised 
last May to the Roman people. Then the vast banner of the Timaro, the 
banner of the foot-soldier, was unfolded at the balustrade and baptised in 
the Capitoline water, for the end of the red part of it hung down and 
dipped into the basin of the fountain below. And all the people cried out 
at the omen. Then I placed a long band of black crépe around the flag, 
that it might remain draped with mourning until Fiume should be ours, 
but the wind caught it as though it would remove the token of grief, and 
all the people cried out again at the omen. To-day I show you the banner 
which by the will of the foot-soldier I must carry to Trieste, for it was 
necessary that it should first receive new consecration from your faith here 
at Fiume. 

At these words his audience fell upon their knees, and those 
nearest to the balcony from which the flag was hanging, lightly 
waving in the evening breeze, caught hold of its hem and pressed 
it reverently to their lips. ‘Fiumans of Italy, I ask yoy, do you 
confirm to me your vote of last October?’ A single shout of 
‘ Yes, yes’ answered this question which referred to the vote for 
annexation to Italy passed unanimously by the National Council 
of Fiume on October 30, 1918, when the last Austrian troops 
evacuated the city. 

Then [d’Annunzio concluded] as a volunteer of the war, as one who has 
fought on the battle-field and been disabled by his wounds, I appeal to 
the France of Victor Hugo, to the England of Milton, to the America of 
Walt Whitman and of Abraham Lincoln, and as the interpreter of the 
will of all sane Italians, I proclaim the annexation of Finme to Italy. 







































A profound emotion swept the whole company at the close of 
d’Annunzio’s oration and left them no time to consider what these 
literary-political invocations might mean ; songs of Italy and the 
Arditi burst forth from a thousand throats, flags innumerable 
waved towards the unfolded banner of the fallen hero, and 
d’Annunzio, with difficulty escaping from the crowds who pressed 
round him to offer their acclamations and embraces, at Jast with- 
drew into the great hall of the Palace. Two days later the English 
and French troops left the city, and d’Annunzio formally 
established his command, 
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The Italian Government in Rome, however, were not prepared 
thus lightly to accept the new situation, news of which reached 
the Prime Minister during the course of a session of the Chamber 
that same afternoon. The Government at once instituted an 
inquiry into the names of the persons who had furnished 
d’Annunzio with the motor-lorries and ordered the immediate 
suppression of the movement. When these measures failed and 
d’Annunzio’s expedition, instead of proving a mere ‘ flash in the 
pan,’ as Nitti had supposed, won hourly fresh adherents from 
the army and the navy—at this time the battleships at Fiume 
were the Dante Alighieri, the Nullo, the Mirabello, and the Abba 
—severer steps were taken by means of a vigorous blockade of the 
city and the re-establishment of the censorship of the Press. 

Cut off thus from the outer world save for scanty news and 
visitors who from time to time made their way thither, Fiume, 
in this second period of d’Annunzio’s enterprise, soon came to 
possess a life entirely and uniquely her own. Mediaeval legends 
relate that in the course of its wanderings from Palestine to 
Loreto the Holy House of Nazareth rested for three years on 
one of the flowery hills that overlook the city : so with whatever 
necessary adjustment of circumstances and times it was again 
now-—Fiume became the resting-place of every idealist yearning 
that could find no home in the common life of general mankind. 
Nay, more than that: Fiume came to have in the thought and 
imagination of some of her friends a significance altogether 
different from that of a question of international and economical 
politics ; she was for them the symbol and mysterious name of a 
new spiritual creation, presently to be manifested, which should 
destroy the financial and banking tyranny of the present order 
and renew the youth of the world. The thought, certainly, was 
not new—d’Annunzio had long since given expression to it in 
the Laudi, and they show unmistakably the influence of Walt 
Whitman, in whose name he had pronounced the annexation of 
Fiume to Italy—but there was novelty in its application. 

Speaking in the early months of last year to a guest about the 
‘immense labour of fusion ’ that was being then accomplished in 
Fiume, d’Annunzio observed that 
throughout the centuries it was always in Italy that the ideas born in 
the Orient found their form and expression. To-day once more [he added] 
the great ideal and mystical currents born in Russia will find in Italy, and 


precisely in the redeemed city of Fiume, upon Rome’s sacred soil where 
the arts and laws were born, their perfect and harmonious expression. 


To this hope or conviction, rather than to any expectation of 
material benefit to the cause of Fiume, we may reasonably ascribe 
the inception of the strange collection of Acts and Communiqués 
of the Department for Foreign Affairs published last May, but 
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only recently accorded notice in the Italian Press as containing 
evidence of. an alleged plot between the Command of Fiume and 
the Socialist-Anarchist groups for the overthrow of Giolitti’s 
Government. The collection is formed of a number of messages 
and letters written by the Department to Saad Zagloul Pasha, 
to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the Ottoman Empire in Berne 
on the occasion of the ‘unjust occupation of Constantinople,’ to 
the Hon. John O’ Kelly, ‘ President of the Parliament of the Irish 
Republic,’ and to the ‘Gamblers of the Peace Conference 
assembled in San Remo in a massive villa of extremely poor taste,” 
together with a declaration addressed to Sir Eric Drummond, 
* Secretary-General of the pseudo-Lieague of Nations,’ and a 
proclamation ‘to be thrown down upon the principal cities of 
Italy by Fiuman aeroplanes together with a message from the 
Egyptian people,’ the whole announcing the formation of a League 
of Fiume for ‘ the protection of the oppressed of the whole world 
against those who have endeavoured to use their victory as an 
instrument of tyranny and domination.’ 

It would, however, be an error to ascribe directly to 
d’Annunzio himself the contents of these documents or indeed 
any clearly conceived plan of international policy ; the whole body 
of his speeches and proclamations at this period forms nothing 
more than an infinite number of variations on the theme ‘ Italy 
or Death’; but while there was doubtless a certain fitness in 
entrusting to the generous ardour of youth a large part of the 
administration of the command, there can be no doubt that in 
this way the cause of Fiume was prejudiced and the prestige of 
the Commandant to some extent impaired. Impaired, that is to 
say, in the eyes of the Press and of those who take their opinions 
from it—public opinions ; but with the Fiumans and the legionaries 
of Fiume the simple directness of their Commandant, his trust- 
fulness and ready sympathy with all their joys and their sorrows 
as the rigours of the blockade straitened their scanty fare and 
drew closer the bonds of their common life, his sitting with the 
soldiers at their familiar table, sharing their recreations and 
encouraging their faith, even the repetitions and well-known 
cadence of the proclamations for which they clamoured on each 
fresh occasion of anxiety—these have won for him a loyalty 
and veneration that no circumstance or lapse of time can ever 
impair. 

Twelve months of waiting thus passed slowly whilst the 
Supreme Council of the Allies deeply pondered proposals, counter- 
proposals, and compromises, drawing boundary lines that were 
accepted by one Power to be rejected immediately by another, 
and endeavouring to find a solution in the formation of a ‘ buffer- 
State’ under the control of the League of Nations. As this 
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condition of affairs showed every sign of indefinite prolongation, 
the people of Fiume assembled in their National Council deter- 
mined without further delay to frame for themselves a Constitu- 
tion and to establish the Regency of the Carnaro with the free 
city of Fiume as its nucleus, until such time as their annexation 
to Italy could be accomplished. 

The Constitution of the Regency of the Carnaro was 
d’Annunzio’s greatest and best gift to Fiume. Though the lyrical 
impulse is not wanting and there are those who have criticised 
it as too pretty and poetical a document to have practical working 
value, the Constitution nevertheless merits serious consideration 
as an attempt to reconcile modern social concepts with the funda- 
mental principles and forms of the ancient Italian Commune. 
The document, which as yet has not been reproduced in its 
entirety in English, forms a body of sixty-five articles embracing 
in brief outline a complete scheme of social, legislative, and 
executive doctrine. 

The first sections set out the grounds upon which Fiume bases 
her claim to Italianity and then proceed to outline the foundations 
of the new Constitution as follows : 


The Italian Regency of the Carnaro is a simple government of the 
people, res populi, which has for its foundation the power of productive 
work, and for its regulation the largest and most varied forms of autonomy, 
as this was understood and practised in the four glorious centuries of our 
communal period. The Regency recognises and confirms the sovereignty of 
all the citizens without distinctions of sex, race, language, class or religion ; 
but it enlarges and exalts and sustains above every other right the right 
of the producers; it abolishes or reduces excessive centralisation of consti- 
tuted authority, distributing powers and offices in order that the harmonious 
interplay of variety may become more vigorous and the common life more 
rich. 


The articles next ensuing group together and codify the ancient 
and most recent attainments of democracy—juridical equality of 
the citizens, guarantees for the liberty of individuals, safeguards 
against the abuse of executive authority. Among the rights of 
the citizens, in addition to those contemplated by the most liberal 
democratic constitution, is a State guarantee to all of 


remunerative work with a minimum wage sufficient for fair living, assist- 
ance in sickness, ill-health, and involuntary unemployment, pensions of 
rest for old age. For Life is beautiful and worthy to be lived severely 
and magnificently by man entirely refashioned in freedom. The free man 
is he who knows how to invent his own work in order each day to offer to 
his brethren a new gift; work, even the most humble and obscure, so it be 
well performed, tends to beauty and adorns the world. 

The new State does not recognise property as the absolute dominion 
of the person over the thing, but regards it as the most useful and active 
of social functions. No property can be wholly reserved to an individual 
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as though it were a part of himself, nor can it be lawful for any slothful 
owner to leave his property idle or administer it amiss to the exclusion 
of others. The sole legitimate title to dominion over any means of produc- 
tion or exchange is work. 


By ‘work’ the Constitution expressly understands not only 
work of the intelligence—scientific, artistic, technical, or adminis- 
trative—as well as industrial and manual labour, but also work 
which organises production and exchange. For legislative and 
executive purposes the whole body of citizens is divided into ten 
Corporations, the old Italian term for the various groups of - 
‘associated producers’ of the Communal period here revived and 
adapted to the modern Syndicalist conceptions of organised 
labour. This is no attempt to revive an anachronism; it is an 
analogy, not an identity. The Corporation, as the Constitution 
envisages it, does not bind the individual to one definite form of 
work for his whole lifetime, but places him in that group of pro- 
ducers to which his preferences or requirements or social necessities 
draw him. He preserves entire freedom to change his occupation, 
passing from one’ corporation to another according as the 
exigencies of production or the development of his own capacity 
may dictate. The legislative powers of the Corporations, repre- 
sented by members of the Council of Providers which they elect, 
embrace the whole body of commercial and maritime law, the 
control of the Guilds that provide continuous employment, all 
questions of transport, customs, tariffs, technical and professional 
education, arts and crafts, and commercial treaties ; their execu- 
tive powers are exercised by two of the seven Rectors who form 
the Government—the Rector of Public Economy and the Rector 
of Work, and they share in the judicature directly by their 
appointment of the Judges of Labour. 

The intervention of the supreme executive authority of the 
State in regard to the Corporation is limited to two cases—when 
the Corporations interested in some dispute pray for arbitration 
or when one third of the citizens comprised in a Corporation 
demand it. In this way the formation of vexatious oligarchies 
within the State is avoided. 

The Legislative powers of the Regency are exercised by two 
bodies of elected members, the Council of the Providers, whose 
functions in regard to the Corporations have been mentioned 
above, and the Council of the Excellent. This second Council, 
elected by all the citizens of the Regency who have completed their 
twentieth year and are invested with political rights in the pro- 
portion of one to each thousand electors, enjoy executive and 
legislative power in the administration of the penal and civil code, 
the police, the national defences, education, the fine arts, and the 
relations between the State and the Communes. The two Councils 
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assemble in one joint body once in each year, forming one grand 
national council with the designation of the Convention of the 
Carnaro. The executive powers of the Regency are exercised by 
seven Rectors, whose election is distributed between the National 
Assembly, the Council of the Excellent, and the Council of the 
Providers. The seven Rectors deal respectively with Foreign 
Affairs, Finance and the Treasury, Public Instruction, Justice 
and the Interior, National Defence, Public Economy, and Labour. 
Their office is fixed and continuous. The Judiciary is composed 
of five courts, that of the Good Men with jurisdiction in civil and 
commercial causes up to the amount of five thousand lire and in 
offences liable to a term of punishment not exceeding one year ; 
the Court of the Judges of Labour with jurisdiction in controversies 
between salaried servants or wage-earners and their employers ; 
the Tribunal of Crimes for graver misdemeanours and political 
indictments; the Court of the Judges of the Gown with juris- 
diction in all causes civil, commercial, and criminal in which the 
Good Men and the Judges of Labour have not authority, and 
sitting as a Court of Appeal from the sentences of the Good Men ; 
and the Court of Reason, elected by the National Council, with 
supreme appellative jurisdiction in all matters affecting the 
Constitution, and Private and Public International Law. 

The articles that deal with the National Defence (in which 
women are required to take their part in hospitals, the manufac- 
ture of munitions, and all other forms of auxiliary work), Public 
Instruction, and the appointment in times of grave national peril 
of a Commandant with plenary powers, present no features of 
remarkable significance, but the final regulations for the institu- 
tion of a College of Aediles and the place of Music in the State are 
so characteristic of the temper of the legislator that they may 
here be reproduced in full. 


The College of Aediles presides over the decorousness of the citizens’ 
lives; has charge of the safety, decency, healthiness of the public buildings 
and of individual houses; 

prevents the disfiguration of the streets by unseemly or ill-placed manu- 
factories ; 

prepares with sober elegance the civic festivals by land and sea, remem- 
bering our forefathers to whom for the creation of miracles of joy sufficed 
the sweet light, some airy garland, the art of movement and of human 
grouping ; 

persuades the workers that to adorn the humblest dwelling with a token 
of the people’s art is a pious act, and that there is a religious feeling of 
human mystery and of profound Nature in the simplest sign handed down 
from generation to generation ; carved or painted, whether in the kneading- 
trough or in the cradle, in the loom, the distaff, the coffer, or the yoke; 

studies to give back to the people the love of fair lines and colours in 
the things that serve for the life of every day, showing them what our 
ancient race could make with a light geometrical pattern, with a star, a 
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flower, a heart, a snake, a dove, upon a pitcher or on a bench, on a chest, 
or on a platter ; 

studies also to show to the people why and how the spirit of ancient 
communal liberties manifested itself not only in lines and reliefs and the 
arrangement of stones, but even to the impress of man transferred to the 
utensil, made living and powerful ; 

lastly, convinced that a people can have no architecture but that which 
the robustness of its bones and the nobility of its forehead shall merit, 
studies to impel and set contractors and builders on the way to understand 
how the new materials—iron, glass, and concrete—ask no more than to 
be raised to harmonious life in the inventions of the new architecture. 

In the Italian Regency of the Carnaro Music is a religious and social 
institution. 

Every thousand years, every two thousand years, a hymn arises from 
the deep well-springs of the people and lasts enduringly. 

A great people is not only that people which creates a god to its own 
similitude, but the people which creates also its own hymn for its own 
god. If every re-birth of a noble race is a lyric impulse, if every unanimous 
and creative feeling is a lyric power, if every new order is a lyric order 
in the strong, impetuous sense of that word, it is Music considered as ritual 
language, that exalts the act of life and the work of life. 

Does it not seem that great Music announces on each occasion to the 
listening and anxious multitudes the kingdom of the spirit? 

The kingdom of the human spirit is not yet begun. 

‘When matter working upon matter shall be able to take the place of 
man’s arms, then will the spirit begin to perceive the dawn of her freedom,’ 
said once an Adriatic man, a man from Dalmatia, the blind seer of Sebenico. 
As the crowing of the cock urges on the morning, so Music urges on the 
dawn, that dawn: excitat awroram. 

Meanwhile, in the instruments of labour and of gain and of play, in the 
noisy machines that themselves also obey exact rhythm, as poetry obeys, 
Music finds her movements and her plenitude. In all the Communes of 
the Regency choral and instrumental crganisations are formed with a 
subvention from the State. 

To the College of Aediles in the city of Fiume is entrusted the building 
of an Amphitheatre, capable of holding at the least an audience of ten 
thousand persons, and furnished with flights of steps convenient for the 
people and with a vast pit for the orchestra and the choir. 

The great choral and orchestral celebrations are ‘ altogether gratuitous,’ 
as was said by the fathers of the Church concerning the graces of God. 

Statutum et Ordinatum est. 

Iuro Ego. 


So the Constitution ends, and with it whatever is of abiding 
value in d’Annunzio’s work at Fiume. Simultaneously with this 
project for the temporary administration of the ideal state, the 
politicians at Santa Margherita were busy with their so different 
solution that ended in the Treaty of Rapallo and the short, sharp 
struggle of Saint Stephen’s Day. The question of Fiume still 
remains unsettled, but the romantic dream has faded away into 
the cold mists of commonplace political bargaining. The Dante 
Alighieri, which had become through her long stay in the waters 
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of the Carnaro almost a part of the natural landscape and a pledge 
of ultimate annexation to-Italy, has left the harbour of Fiume, 
and the vibrant tones of the battle-hymn of the Arditi— 


Giovinetta, giovinetta, 
primavera di bellezza— 


have echoed for the last time from her hills, as the last company of 
the legionaries took their departure from the City of Dreams. 
But the future, though dark with uncertain dangers, still shows 
@ gleam of hope. 
Henry Furst. 
Venezia, Gennaio, 1921. 
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KEATS IN ROME 


THE centenary of the death of John Keats falls on the 23rd of 
February. That must always be regarded as a black-letter 
date in the annals of literature, for it marked the extinction of 
a meteor whose rapid flight, although it seemed to many at the 
time but the beginning and end of a transient illumination in 
the poetical heavens, was destined to remain one of the brightest 
and most lasting in the firmament of verse. Keats’s place as 
a poet has long since been assured ; the great verse he left to ‘a 
little clan’ has become immortal, and is the treasured possession 
of all to whom poetry makes a direct appeal. Keats has, indeed, 
to use Shelley’s phrase, ‘ outsoared the shadow of our night,’ and 
criticism has done its best and its worst with his achievement. 
From the days when Lockhart inspired the viperish attacks in 
Blackwood, and Gifford contemptuously re-echoed them in the 
Quarterly, to our own times, when the labours of Buxton Forman 
and Sir Sidney Colvin have given us the last word in affectionate 
and painstaking editorship, the fame of Keats has passed thréugh 
the alembic of critical judgment and has emerged in a glorious 
apotheosis such as it is given to few poets to attain. 

On the anniversary of Keats’s death many articles dealing 
with his place in literature are sure to appear ; criticism will again 
take up its pen and will again show what is the secret of his 
magic—that secret which, like the smile of the sun on mountain- 
sides, or the glitter of the kingfisher’s wing as it flashes across 
some remote streamlet, can never be wholly guessed. These 
things are, on such occasions, expected, and will be duly pro- 
duced ; and I thought of them as I wandered recently past the 
now historic house in Rome where the poet’s ardent and uncon- 
querable spirit at last found its release. That house in the Piazza 
di Spagna, at the right-hand corner of the steps leading to Santa 
Trinita dei Monti, has now become not merely a shrine but a 
museum filled with a hundred relics of the poet, and it contains 
a library so complete of all the books that he himself and his 
contemporaries wrote, as well as of such as have been written con- 
cerning that rich period in the history of British poetry, that 
one here seems to be surrounded by innumerable ghosts, amongst 
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which flits the spirit of the marvellous youth whose fame sur- 
passes that of them all. Ag one stands in the little room in which 
Keats’s long-drawn-out agony came to an end one seems, in 
imagination, to evoke his ghostly presence ; one sees him begging 
his devoted friend Severn to hand him the means of ending his 
‘posthumous life’ ; one sees his eloquent eyes, when better 
counsels had prevailed, affected to tears by the verse of Alfieri 
or soothed into tranquillity by the periods of Jeremy Taylor or 
the gentle strains of Haydn. And there is yet another vision 
that rises before one: that of a devoted friendship, an untiring 
assiduity, a beautiful unselfishness which few other poets have 
been able to inspire, and which Severn gave to his friend with 
such unstinted profusion. There, surrounded by a hundred fond 
memorials, is the spot where he who wrote the Ode to a Night- 
ingale swooned to death. You may look out through the case- 
ments which his genius has made, indeed, magic, on the Rome 
of fable and history; you may from the adjacent steps see the 
sun glinting on that marvellous dome which broods ever this 
city of lost causes; you may call up to the mind’s eye civilisa- 
tion on civilisation: the imperialism of the Caesars and their 
decorative decadence; the glory of the Medici, and the tyranny 
of the Borgias; close by you may see (in the mind’s eye) the 
lovely Pauline, and even the haunting figure of the little great 
man who made the Pope his vassal. But among all these visions 
of principalities and powers none, I think, is so arresting as that 
of the beautiful poet, a lonely exile, dying for love in a strange 
and alien land. In the many lives of Keats which have been 
written, from that by Lord Houghton to that by Sir Sidney 
Colvin, the history of the poet’s last days in Rome has naturally 
found a place. All these accounts are based chiefly on that diary 
which Joseph Severn kept during the long, anxious, awful period 
in which he tended his dying friend with all the loving care of 
a brother and with more than a brother’s patience and tact. 
There is nothing to be learned outside the pages of that pathetic 
record of flickering hope and, at last, of the recognition of inevit- 
able fate. At this moment, however, a brief recapitulation of 
the last months of the poet’s life, from the time when a journey 
to Italy seemed in the nature of a last hope of regaining strength, 
to the fatal day in February when that hope was crushed for 
ever, may not seem inappropriate. 

It was in the August of 1820 that Keats, then being in a 
state in which the slightest irritation had the effect of thoroughly 
unmanning him, was so upset by the non-delivery of a letter 
written him by Fanny Brawne that he instantly left his lodgings 
and was induced to go and stay with Mrs. Brawne. He had been 
warned by the doctors that a winter in England would probably 
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prove fatal, and Shelley, at Pisa, having learned of this, invited 
him to join them there. Nothing came of the suggestion, how- 
ever, although Keats seems ta have decided to try the effect of 
the southern air. He had hoped that his friend Brown would have 
been able to accompany him; but Brown, who was in Scotland 
at the time, did not receive Keats’s letter till it was too late. 
Luckily another friend, Haslam, bethought himself of Severn as 
a likely companion, and broached the project to the latter. Severn, 
then a struggling artist, treated unsympathetically by his family, 
although he had, in the previous year, obtained the Royal 
Academy’s gold medal, was just then at the crossing of the ways 
and—but here are his own words, in the shorter of the two 
versions of the incident he has left us: 


Haslam said to me, ‘ As nothing can save Keats but going to Italy, 
why should you not try to go with him, for otherwise he must go alone, 
and we shall never hear anything of him if he dies. Will you go?’ I 
answered, ‘I’ll go.’ ‘ But you’ll be long getting ready,’ he added; ‘ Keats 
is actually now preparing. When would you be ready?’ ‘In three or four 
days,’ I replied, ‘ and I will set about it this very moment.’ 


One need not linger over the terrible scene which occurred 
when Severn’s father was told of this determination, or of the 
distressing leave-taking with his family ; it is sufficient to say that 
on the 18th of September Keats and his friend sailed from London, 
in the Maria Crowther, bound for Naples and its healing air. The 
excitement of departure seems to have raised the poet’s spirits 
and to have acted as a temporary stimulant to his frame, urder- 
mined as it was by the seeds of consumption ; and in consequence 
when the good-byes were being said Keats’s friends were sur- 
prised at his animation and the apparent improvement in his 
health. By a curious irony of fate the one friend whom he would 
have best liked to see at this moment—Charles Brown—was 
actually within hail of the poet during the dark hours of that 
autumn morning; for having at last received the urgent letters 
sent him in Scotland, he had hurried southwards with all possible 
speed and the small vessel in which he made the voyage was 
moored for some hours within a stone’s-throw of the Maria 
Crowther. This was but one of those unfortunate circumstances 
which seem perpetually to have dogged Keats’s steps during his 
short and tragic life. 

Nor was the course of the voyage more propitious. The start 
of the journey in the dark chilly September morning, the forced 
excitement of the farewells over, an excitement largely due to a 
feverish chill he had contracted, was a bad beginning for one in 
such a state as Keats was; then the food on board was indifferent, 
and the presence of another consumptive, who was not averse 
from comparing notes on her disease with the poet, 
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naturally kept his mind centred on a subject which it would 
have been better to try, temporarily, at any rate, to forget. 
Again, although he had days of marked improvement, and on one 
occasion when the passengers were allowed to land on the Dorset 
coast for a few hours, ‘ he became his former self ’ and on return- 
ing to the schooner produced that glorious sonnet—his swan-song 
—beginning ‘ Bright Star, would I were steadfast as thou art,’ 
yet on arriving at Naples he was worse instead of better for the 
voyage. At Naples, Severn writes : 

Despite the warnings which had been given us, when we landed in the 
city that looked so beautiful from the sea, we were quite taken aback by the 
dirt, the noise, and the smell. Everything seemed offensive, except the 
glorious autumnal atmosphere, 


aN experience common to those who know this lovely spot and 
its unlovely human attributes. But that glorious stretch of coast, 
with Capri lying like some beautiful exhalation among its 
iridescent mists, wrought on the poet as one might expect it 
would : 


O what an account I could give you of the Bay of Naples [he writes to 
Mrs. Brawne] if I could once more feel myself a citizen of this world—I feel 
@ spirit in my brain would lay it forth pleasantly. 


Bui all sorts of irritation laid hold of him, and although he received 


another pressing invitation from Shelley to pay a visit to Pisa, 
his thoughts were centred on Rome, and it was for Rome the 
friends set out during the first week of November. Says Severn, 
in his journal : 


Next day [probably Nov. 5] we were on our way to Rome. The journey 
was made in a small vettwra, and in many respects was pleasant, though 
the roads were bad, and the accommodation at the wayside inns villainously 
coarse and unpalatable, from which Keats naturally suffered much more 
than I did. . . . Keats had become very listless, and seldom seemed even 
relatively happy, except when an unusually fine prospect opened before us, 
or the breeze bore to us exquisite hill fragrances or breaths from the distant 
blue seas, and particularly when I literally filled the little carriage with 
flowers. He never tired of these, and they gave him a singular and almost 
fantastic pleasure that was.at times almost akin to a strange joy. 


At last they came within sight of Rome—that sight which has 
so often, and in the breasts of such diverse people, created a 
wonderment and a joy incommunicable in mere words. Severn 
says they were both ‘ much excited as well as impressed by the 
absolutely unique environment of the Eternal City,’ but what 
must have been the thoughts that welled up in the heart of the 
poet as there swam into his ken not merely the actual and visible 
Rome of innumerable memories, but the thoughts of all that that 
city has stood for during its glorious and unique existence? 
Could his failing strength have but giver us one last sonnet, what 
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might it not have told us of hopes deferred, powers destroyed, 
love unsatisfied? All he was to do was to give it one more im- 
mortal memory by coming to lay his bones among the bones of 
its tribunes, its emperors, its martyrs. 

The friends.entered the city by the Lateran Gate, and no one, 
I think, who knows it can pass through that entrance without 
calling up to mind, not the glory of pagan Rome or the magnifi- 
cence of popes and emperors, but that little carriage wherein sat, 
his eloquent eyes aglow with excitement—almost, one imagines, 
in a fine frenzy rolling—the frail form of the English poet coming 
to die among his peers, 

Keats carried with him a letter of introduction to Dr. (after- 
wards Sir James) Clark, and it was his friendly face that greeted 
the travellers. Through him, too, an apartment had been secured 
for Keats and his friend in the Piazza di Spagna, which, as Severn 
says, had not only the advantage of being in a good situation (it 
is the special English quarter, as most of us know), but was also 
opposite the house in which Dr. Clark himself lived. Keats’s 
bedroom overlooked the steps leading up to Santa Trinita dei 
Monti; the room which is, to-day, ‘the sight’s self’ in that for 
ever memorable abode. 

At first it seemed as if the influence of the Eternal City was 
likely to work a miracle. Carefully following Dr. Clark’s advice, 
Keats refrained from over-exciting himself by visiting the count- 
less objects of interest in Rome, and he was content, while Severn 
went about seeing the sights and visiting the artists to whom he 
had introductions, to wander quietly. on the Pincian and pn 
thence to drink in the beauty of that view in which St. Peter’s 
lies like some exquisite pearl surrounded by the mists of countless 
memories. 

One of the traits in Keats’s fine nature which Severn’s record 
brings forth most markedly, during these last sad days, was his 
indomitable courage, and inferentially his companion’s words show 
clearly what was the secret of his despair, and for this reason it is 
well to quote his words, especiallyas Byron’s rather contemptuous 
reference and Shelley’s glorious threnody have been responsible 
for much error on the point : 


Though ever ready to speak of my small worries, he said little of his 
own. While in Italy he always shrank from speaking in direct terms of 
the actual things which were killing him. Certainly the Blackwood attack 
was one of the least of his miseries, for he never even mentioned it to me. 
The greater trouble which was engulphing him he signified in a hundred 
ways. Was it to be wondered at that at the time when the happiest life 
was presented to his view, when it was arranged that he was to marry a 
young person of beauty and fortune, when the little knot of friends who 
valued him and believed in a future for the beloved poet, and he himself, 
with generous unselfish feelings, looked forward to it more delighted on 
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their account—was it to be wondered at that, on the appearance of con- 
sumption, his ardent mind should have sunk into despair ? 


Yet in spite of this awful ghost that, do what he would, was 
always starting up before him beckoning him from life and its 
joys, Keats’s temperament was so responsive to beauty in all 
its forms, that the play of light in the Borghese Gardens, 
the song of the birds, the sight of flowers (always a special 
joy to him), or the harmonies which Severn evoked from the 
piano that had been quickly installed in the poet’s room, were 
sufficient ta give him that pleasant feeling, such as Goethe 
experienced as the sun played about the weathercock at Frankfort, 
and to brighten his spirit amid its gloomy forebodings. 

The friends had made the acquaintance of a certain Lieutenant 
Elton, and this agreeable companion was accustomed to join them 
in their walks on the Pincian. Sometimes, when Severn was 
engaged on his art-work, Keats and Elton wandered about alone, 
and the story has been often told how, on one of these excursions, 
the pair encountered the lovely Princess Pauline Borghese, whose 
eye for good looks is sufficiently notorious. So many languishing 
glances did she cast on the handsome young soldier, that Keats’s 
nerves became positively affected by it, and he subsequently 
changed his walks to spots where Napoleon’s beautiful and frail 
sister was not likely to be encountered. 

Under the combined influence of the mild climate of Rome 
and agreeable companionship, Keats seemed, to Severn at any 
rate, to be improving in health. He was not allowed to take 
long walks or to go sight-seeing (it is significant that he was 
forbidden to visit the Colosseum), but he would stroll along the 
Corso as far as the Porta del Popolo, or rest on the top of the 
‘Spanish Stairs ’ or, as we have seen, wander among the pines and 
ilexes of the Villa Borghese. But the least thing was calculated 
to throw him back, and by the Mth of December Severn is found 
writing to Mrs. Brawne in a most despairing tone, fearing his 
friend is ‘at his worst,’ noting ‘a most unlooked-for relapse,’ 
and describing all the distressing symptoms which now began 
to appear in an aggravated form. 


I sit by his bed and read all day, and at night I humour him in all 
his wanderings. He has just fallen asleep, the first sleep for eight nights, 
and now from mere exhaustion, 


is a passage that occurs in the course of Severn’s gloomy account. 
Christmas arrived, ‘ the strangest and saddest, yet not altogether 
the least happy I had ever spent,’ says the devoted friend whose 
optimism seems now to have folded its wings in a sad resignation. 

Nothing, indeed, but the assiduous care of Dr. Clark and the 
unwearied, inexhaustible patience of his friend, seem to have 
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kept Keats alive. All kinds of petty annoyances, such as to one 
in good health would have appeared but trifles, were sufficient 
to exacerbate the formerly amenable temperament of the poet. 
The story of how he once threw out of the window the indifferent 
fare provided from a neighbouring trattoria is known to all who 
are acquainted with the incidents of his life. Even then this 
extreme measure had only been resorted to after a week of bad 
dinners, and was, as the poet laughingly pointed out, in the nature 
of a considered attempt to obtain better—in which it succeeded. 
But the time had come when the dying man had no strength to 
resort to such measures; when, indeed, his fare was restricted 
to one sardine and a morsel of bread a day, and when he was 
almost reduced to a milk diet. How he lived at all is a marvel 
when it is remembered that at the post-mortem examination 
his lungs were found to have practically disappeared. Live, 
however, he did, and one of those illusory improvements actually 
took place which are not infrequent in this most distressing of 
diseases. and which again caused hope to spring up in the ever- 
responsive breast of Severn. 

Writing again on the 11th of January to Mrs. Brawne, he 
tells how thankful and delighted he is to make good his promise 
to send her the first news of any improvement. 

Amid all the horrors hovering over poor Keats this was the most 
dreadful [so he continues], that I could see no possible way, and but a 


fallacious hope of his recovery, but now, thank God, I have a real one. 
I most certainly think I shall bring him back to England. ® 


It is difficult to understand how Severn could have been thus 
deceived (perhaps he was not deceived but only wished to lay some 
balm on the anxious minds of those at Hampstead), for Clark knew, 
and one supposes Severn must also have realised, that even a 
temporary improvement at such a stage was like the last expiring 
effort of a fire that goes out. As if to persuade himself as well as 
his correspondent, he adds a postscript to the letter : 


I have just looked at him—he is in a beautiful sleep; in look he is very 
much more like himself—I have the greatest hope of him. 


But a phrase in an earlier unfinished letter, from Severn to 
Taylor, should have taught the former the truth, even had the 
terrible and distressing symptoms accompanying galloping con- 
sumption been absent : ‘ The continued stretch of his imagination 
has already killed him,’ he writes in only too prophetic a figure. 
At the end of January a relapse which could not have been 
mistaken, even by the most optimistic of watchers, occurred ; and 
as the dying poet lay in a sleep of exhaustion, the wretched Severn, 
touched by the tears he saw on his friend’s pillow and the almost 
deathly dews on his forehead, suddenly bethought him of making 
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a sketch of Keats. Severn was not a supreme artist, but there 
came to him at this moment the inspiration of his life, and with 
Death’s hovering assistance he produced that lovely and exquisite 
drawing which remaitis perhaps the most pathetic of all extant 
portraits. As one looks on that picture one realises, I think, 
as much of the true Keats as one can gain even from the fragment 
To Maia, or the immortal Ode to a Nightingale. The eloquent 
eyes are closed indeed, but the matted hair that clings lovingly 
about that great brain, the classic form of feature which approach- 
ing death seems to accentuate, give the face something of the 
beauty of those products of ancient Greece with which land of 
beauty Keats had so curious and complete an affinity. For all 
practical purposes as he lies there, the Keats of great verse is 
déad, and one thinks of the words of another great poet : 


How he lies in his rights of a man; 
Death has done all death can. 


The end was, indeed, near. ‘I feel,’ exclaimed the poet not 
long after, ‘the flowers growing over me,’ and he desired that 
his epitaph should run: ‘Here lies one whose name was writ 
in water.’ Nine days later the scene closed. No words but those 
of Severn should tell it : 


He remained quiet to the end, which made the death-summons more 
terrible. It happened about half-past four on the afternoon of Friday, the 
23rd [of February]. He held my hand to the last, and he looked up at 
me until his eyes lost their speculation and dimmed in death. I 
could hear the phlegm boiling and tearing his chest. He gasped to me to 
lift him up (‘ Severn—I—lift me up, for I am dying. I shall die easy. 
Don’t be frightened! Thank God it has come’), and in a short time died 
in my aris without effort, and even with deadly rejoicing that it had come 
at last, that for which he had so ardently longed for months. And I confess 
that his pallid dead face was for awhile to me a consolation, for I had 
seen it express such suffering. I had seen it waste away in that suffering, 
and I had seen that suffering long and in loneliness, and it was a happiness 
to think that the poor fellow’s misery was over. 


Three days after his death, while the Italian authorities were 
quarrelling over his remains, burning the furniture for fear of 
infection and callously, as it seemed to Severn, goifig about their 
‘monstrous business,’ the poet’s remains were laid to rest in 
the beautiful little cemetery, a garden of flowers in which he 
would have been content to lie, on Monte Testaccio, beneath 
the shadow of the pyramid of Caius Cestius. There repose the 
ashes of Shelley, and thither were borne in later years those of 
Severn—the Jonathan to lie beside his beloved David. Through 
a gap in the cemetery wall you may, to-day, see those twin- 
tombs—that of the poet whose namé is writ in the water of 
Eternity and that of him whose name will live because of his 
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beautiful and tender devotion and because he earned, more than 
any, the title of Keats’s friend. 

Rome possesses innumerable shrines and is the home of 
immortal memories, but after all—after the Colosseum with its 
tragic story, the Catacombs with their passages sentient of 
indomitable courage and inextinguishable faith, the Vatican with 
its pomp and its pride, St. Peter’s with the sun glowing on its 
mystic dome—after all these, and how many other landmarks, 
there are two spots which make to us English, at any rate, a 
more direct. and closer appeal: one is the little house where our 
great poet lived his last sad days and died, and which through 
the reverence and care of those who love his verse and cherish 
his fame, has become a place of pilgrimage, filled with the inti- 
mate relics of his short and pregnant life; the other the little 
cemetery where he lies with his glory amid the flowers he loved, 
guarding even from the friend that lies beside him and the twin- 
poet wha wrote his incomparable threnody, the incommunicable 
secret of his short and bitter life. 


E. BeresForp CHANCELLOR. 
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ART AND REALITY 


PHOTOGRAPHY can never attain to art, because, being essentially 
mechanical, it cannot sufficiently condition its presentment of 
truth. As Dessoir says, ‘The photograph is as trustworthy as 
statistics.’ It presents truth, but presents it too literal or too 
naked. Either it seizes on detached moments of life—as in 
instantaneous studies—making no allowance for the moments 
before or after, which are an inseparable part of the collective 
impression gathered by the human eye; or, by sweeping into its 
net an unassorted collection of crude facts, essentials, unessentials, 
and accidentals, it utterly fails in convincing presentment for lack 
of artistic selection. 

It is to this difficulty of artistic selection that may be attri- 
buted the long-continued acceptance of classical and stereotyped 
subjects as the only material for art to work on—though originally 
it was, of course, the heroic ideal of art that restricted its subjects. 

True realism—not the photographic, and other crude varieties 
of ugliness that usurp the name—is the highest farm of art— 
or, more precisely, true realism exacts most of the artist, because 
its achievement necessitates the severest elimination of non- 
essentials and accidentals. It was not till the end of the eighteenth 
century that the courage and persistence of the romantic pioneers 
made the artistic treatment of the commonplace acceptable to the 
public. The term ‘ romantic movement ’ is variously interpreted, 
but, historically, its essential importance consists not so much in 
its revolt from the pedantic formulae of the classical tradition 
as in its rediscovery and revelation of the romance with which 
even the humblest aspects of life are enhaloed. 

The movement, like all artistic revolutions, met, as everyone 
knows, with unintelligent ridicule. ‘We are Seven’ was con- 
sidered the high-water mark of inanity. But genius won its 
way through, and the movement soon spread; in ecclesiastical 
sculpture the old stereotyped recumbent images and emblematic 
classical figures gave place to gems of natural art like Chantrey’s 
‘Sleeping Children’ at Lichfield, or the, chronologically, still 
more remarkable ‘Penelope Boothby’ at Ashbourne, by the 
classical sculptor Banks ; and in Painting, the Watteau shepherds 
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and shepherdesses and the threadbare themes of the classical 
Renaissance gave way before an ever-increasing development of 
the power of intimate revelation of character, both objective and 
subjective—revelation of the soul of the object interpreted by the 
soul of the artist. 

In the case of drama, a realistic playwright like John 
Galsworthy may present on the stage—as in The Silver Box—an 
apparently ordinary police-court episode. The ingénu spectator 
says ‘I see no art in that; give me a cinema-camera and a phono- 
graph, and I will write you any number of such scenes.’ Let 
him try; he will find that exact photographic reproduc- 
tion of the scene, and literal phonographic transcription of the 
dialogue, combined, result in a production that on the stage would 
bristle with unrealities, incongruities, exaggerations, and absur- 
dities. (In fact, a valuable educational object-lesson for the train- 
ing of dramatists could be provided by a dual representation of such 
a scene, one derived literally by a mechanical process, the other 
developed by artistic treatment; a similar demonstration of the 
difference between dialogue alone, reported verbatim, and after 
literary treatment, could be employed in the training of authors ; 
while, in pictorial art, examination of the same subject dealt with 
by the camera and by an artist is an obvious method of attaining 
the same end.) 

It is the old story of the professional mimic who wagered he 
could imitate the squealing of a pig so cleverly as to convince his 
audience of its reality. The wager was accepted. The challenger 
first went through his performance, and it was hailed with 
unanimous applause as unsurpassably life-like. His rival then, 
with supreme confidence, proceeded to give his imitation; but 
the performance was greeted with a storm of derision. There- 
upon he produced from under his robe the author of the uncon- 
vincing sound—a live pig. (Which only shows how essential 
artistic treatment is to a convincing representation of reality.) 

The best illustration of the evolution of artistic treatment in 
the representation of human life is found in the drama; and the 
earliest form of drama that can be studied in this connexion is 
that of the Greek period after their great war—a great war followed 
by a great peace. 

But, except for the political and social burlesques of Aristo- 
phanes, the Greek theatre represented only one form of drama, 
tragedy ; and Greek tragedy can hardly be expected to provide any 
strong personal realism in character-study. Not to mention the 
recognised idealism of Greek art in the age of Pericles, the cir- 
cumstances of the theatre itself—that powerful factor in the 
evolution of drama—were altogether against it. At the same time, 
the very highly standardised artistic outlook of the Athenian people 
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gave the dramatist a nowadays almost inconceivable scope in the 
artistic treatment of his dramatic themes. 

The conventions of stage representation were extremely 
simple ; but, backed by the highly'trained imagination and artistic 
susceptibilities of the audience, it was possible for Greek genius 
to achieve the very highest ‘type of ‘tragic drama with a palace 
doorway, an altar, and an image of a god, or two, as sole stage 
properties, unchanging throughout the play. Scenes in which the 
excitement and rush of action, if concretely represented, would 
conflict with the arderly cumulation of the ideal emotion in the 
spectator, were assumed to be enacted off the stage; and the 
audience were relieved of ‘the exacting mental process of sifting 
essentials from the disordered impressions caused by the mental 
excitement of the moment by means of an eye-witness, who 
appears on the stage, and in language of supreme beauty and 
dramatic power describes in orderly sequence the horrible happen- 
ings beyond the portal. 

This ‘ messenger’s speech ’ is the master-artistic achievement 
of Greek tragedy. 

The choric odes were perhaps as great an artistic achievement 
of another kind; but our incomplete knowledge of the musica! 
measures that accompanied these odes, and the difficulty of 
handling them so as to reproduce to the full their original effect 
on ‘the Greek stage, debar us from a complete estimate of their 
artistic significance. 

Their dramatic function, however, is clear enough. The 
Greeks were very careful that the minds of their audience should 
never lose touch with the true psychic development of the action 
of the play, and to this end they ‘employed'a chorus, whose 
function it was to act as emotional guides by intervening with 
their comments at moments just before, or just after, some 
important development of the action took place. 

Such intervals—~and they had no other, Greek plays not being 
divided into acts and scenes—really provided just the pause that 
the mind would require to adjust itself to the new situation ; only 
the adjustment was done for it. 

On the modern stage the intervals between the acts—due 
though they be to the modern exigencies of scene-shifting, or, 
less excusably, to ‘the imagined necessity of providing a three- 
hours’ entertainment !~+might-serve'the same purpose. Actually, 
they seem to be utilised as a means of letting loose the pent- 
up feelings of a bored orchestra, whose sole aim apparently is 
to distract the audience; and, as if that were not enongh, the 
disillusion of the latter is rendered suddenly complete by the 
appearance of the leading dramatis ‘personae, looking just their 
debonair and smiling selves—as though to prove that they are 
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none the worse for the ordeals through which they have just 
passed. 

Frobably, however, it is a forlorn. hape to expect the same 
cumulative effect of reality from a modern play, disintegrated 
by acts and intervals; and the incidental interval—though it might 
be purged of its more glaring abuses—must be resignedly accepted 
as a concomitant of present-day stage performance. 

The fact is that in drama, and imdeed in most arts, the 
increasing specialised interest in craftsmanship tends to establish - 
@ purely artistic view of life-presentation, relegating consideration 
of reality to the background. This tendency no doubt originates 
in the fact that art is not ingrained in the English character. 
Art is an excrescence on our life, and is not. spontaneous in it. 
This position seems to be accepted, and is undoubtedly reinforced 
by the attitude of our critics, who, in dealing with artistic: pro- 
ductions, are inclined to concentrate their attention too exclusively 
on the artist’s temperament and technique, to the neglect of the 
final result and effect of his creations. Some critics, indeed; go 
so far as to maintain that drama and other kindred arts are 
not concerned with the representation of real life at all, but with 
a fictitious re-creation of life, or ‘ life-values,’ on an artistic plane, 
which should stimulate and appeal to people through their artistic 
sense, but should not grip them by the illusion of reality and 
stir their human sympathies for the creatures of the artist’s 
imagination. 

This tendency is to be deplored as removing creative art’ from 
its sphere of influence over the generality of mankind ta an eclectic 
realm where none without the passport of an art-trained mind 
may enter. In the graphic and plastic arts—particularly the 
former—this eclecticism has already proceeded almost beyond 
recall. I commented on its effect in an article in this review— 
‘Character and Art ’—in May 1920. 

With regard to drama, Professor Margoliouth, in his richly 
annotated edition of Aristotle’s Poetics, has some illuminating 
quotations from able critics bearing on this question. Aristotle 
himself, naturally, considering the limited range of the material 
of the ancient drama and its idealistic conception of art, sub- 
ordinates the characters to the action of the play. He says ‘In 
a play, accordingly, they do not act in order to portray the 
characters; they include the characters for the sake of the 
action.’ Wallaschek says that ‘The origin of art is the 
desire to objectivate a feeling, and, by communicating it, to 
render it innocuous or increase its value.’ Hirn says 
‘The delight in witnessing the performance of a tragedy 
involves the enjoyment of a borrowed pain, which by unconscious 
sympathetic imitation, we make partially our own.’ Fechner 
explains that ‘Reproductive art gives some suggestions; 
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association does the rest.’ Finally, Professor Margoliouth himself 
evolves the satisfying formula that ‘ Tragedy is a fictitious realisa- 
tion of fully conscious life.’ 

The interesting question then arises as to how far the average 
play-going and novel-reading public do live—that is, feel a definite 
illusion of reality—in the novels they read or the plays they see, 
and the equally interesting question, to what extent it is the 
author’s aim and intention that they should do so. 

Leaving on one side esoteric theories of art that may prevail 
in the artistic world, a general conception of the nature of art 
in its relation to the subject under discussion may be formulated 
as follows: Art is a provision for our nature, that, by playing 
on our sympathies, enables us to apprehend and feel an emotion 
without personally undergoing the exhausting effects of actual 
experience of the situation causing it. 

It has indeed been argued that complete emotional develop- 
ment can be thus attained, as it were, vicariously. This is, 
however, an obvious over-statement of the power of objectively 
caused mental impression on the normal mind—an overstatement 
possibly caused by antagonism to the views of certain modern 
writers who seem to assert the right of a genius to unrestricted 
licence in experience for the sake of his emotional self-develop- 
ment, regardless of the means, and of the corpora vilia at whose 
expense his complete evolution is achieved. This attitude of 
mind is no new thing; it is the same argument that would justify 
the sacrifice of Ingres’ girl-model for the creation of his master- 
piece ‘La Source.’ And, in drama, the same school of thought 
would require a tragic past in the actress who is adequately to 
realise on the stage the character of a Lady of the Camelias, 
and would acclaim it in the interests of art. 

As a matter of fact the past suffering or experience of actors, 
except so far as it has refined their general emotional receptivity, 
is calculated to distort rather than to promote a perfect artistic 
representation of their particular phase of experience. The 
reverse might reasonably be true if an actor or actress actually 
felt, in acting, the throes of passion, and anguish, exhibited in 
an intense tragedy or comedy of the type of La Dame auz 
Camélias, King Lear, Meilhac and Halévy’s Frou-Frou, or Mase- 
field’s Nan. But, that any mortal frame could endure the strain 
of such repeated periods of emotional tension during the successive 
weeks or months of a play’s run is obviously impossible. Professor 
Margoliouth quotes Lange as saying that ‘the actor by auto 
suggestion puts himself into such a feeling as e.g. jealousy, but 
treats his body objectively rather than subjectively’; and still 
more to the point is the assertion of Hartmann’s that ‘ no actor 
or poet could carry out his function properly under the influence 
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of emotion; the emotion must have cooled down and only the 
image remain in. the recollection.’ 

It is interesting to find the actor’s art coupled with that of 
the poet; but, in truth, Hartmann’s principle can be extended 
to apply to every branch of reproductive art. It is common 
experience that artistic description of an event or scene is only 
possible after the lapse of sufficient time and space to enable the 
writer to gain a true perspective, and assign a just value and 
sequence to his impressions. Hence the mediocrity of most 
active-war verse, and other such close-contact composition. 

The graphic or plastic artist might, it is true, seem to carry 
on his work in immediate contact with his subject; but in his 
case the subject itself is submitted to preliminary adjustment— 
models being used rather as instruments or data to work on— 
and during the repeated sittings, and intervals between, the 
process of mental abstraction, arrangement, and elimination is 
continuously at work. 

The consummate artist-actor is probably more often than not 
@ person of no very pronounced personal character beyond that 
of being endowed with exceptional, equable, imaginative recep- 
tivity ; his mind may be likened, indeed, to an extremely sensi- 
tive photographic plate, with this difference, that, in the case of 
the actor, the impressions are rendered back transmuted into an 
artistic reproduction of the phase of experience to which they 
belong. sie 

There have undoubtedly been actors and actresses of striking 
individuality and of tragic antecedents who have achieved great- 
ness on the stage, but their fascination and success have been 
largely due to personal magnetism; and their theatrical careers 
can hardly be said to have promoted the evolution of true his- 
trionic art—though, at the same time, their memory may well 
be treasured for the superadded charm and lustre of their 
personalities. 

The question of the illusion of the public through artistic re- 
presentation is no doubt fundamentally a question of tempera- 
ment and education. An unsophisticated yokel will sit enthralled, 
with gaping mouth, at a crude melodrama. While, at another 
theatre, the superintellectualised playgoer, witnessing a master- 
piece of human tragedy, sits calmly analysing his artistic im- 
pressions of the scene. 

But these are the extremes. The question remains, What is, 
and what should be, the mental attitude of an audience of average 
intelligence and experience? 

In the case of drama, it is natural to hark back to the time- 
honoured Aristotelian theory of *@@apes, a theory which, how- 
ever, admits of various interpretations. 
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Mr. Walkley—-though he may not be referring specifically to 
the Aristotelian doctrine—seems to transfer «a@Qapars to the other 
side of the footlights. For he says’ ‘Art, however faithfully it 
may follow the lineaments of life, is not life itself ; it is life which 
has undergone a «d@apars, life purged of the will-to-live.’ 

The simplest and most direct interpretation of the doctrine 
is surely this. The representation of a play should, at the time, 
convey a sense of illusion, and subject the mind and feelings of 
the spectator to all the emotions that such an action, in real life, 
would call forth ; the operation of «d@apexs consists in the after- 
effect, when the racking sensations caused’ by the illusion of 
reality are relieved on its dissipation, and only the invigorating 
composure resulting from a purging emotional experience 
remains. 

Possibly, if read quickly, tragic fiction may have the same 
purging effect as tragic drama; but, in reading, there is not the 
same complete teraporary personal detachment, or ‘ ecstasy’ ; 
and, consequently, the effect on one’s feelings is less tempestuous 
and has not the same immediate healthy reaction that results from 
Witnessing great drama; as a corollary of this, however, it may 
be laid down as a general rule that a great novel has a more last- 
ing effect on one’s mind and a greater influence on the evolution 
of one’s character. The vital hold on the mind, and the continued 
effect as an agent in testing and revising one’s standards of life, 
of a novel such as Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, Hardy’s Tess, 
and other literary masterpieces of human tragedy, are indisput- 
able; whereas, in witnessing on the stage a tragedy of intense 
personal suffering—such as Hippolytus, or Masefield’s Nan— 
though one may be stirred with the most violent purging emotion, 
followed by a sensation of almost beatific mental and psychic 
clarity, the effect soon passes; and, though afterwards one may 
still be able vividly to recall the sensation—and the subconscious 
effect on the mental outlook may be considerable—it is by no 
means easy subsequently to realise the actual process of mental 
and moral enlightenment through which one has passed. 

All this, however, is little more than a restatement of 
Aristotle’s discovery that the main effect of tragedy is that of an 
immediate purgative and tonic; the carefully evolved and inti- 
mately delineated creatures of the novelist’s art naturally acquire 
a firmer and more lasting hold on the mind of a reader. 

However great the play, and however great the playwright’s 
genius in universalising the emotion from the individual situation, 
and so achieving the highest form of art, the flesh and blood of 
the actors, and the subsequent realisation of their fictitious im- 
personations, prevent the emations received by the spectator 

1 Drama and Life, p, 26. 
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from acquiring a more than ephemeral hold on his mind and 
imagination. 

This power of universalising the facts and emotions of life is 
the basis of all art. So long as an artist can achieve this, the 
means by which he does so are justified. But he will—in the 
strict sense—be the greater artist, if the means he adopts are not 
such as to make his own personality obtrude. 

At the back of all art there must be the personality of the 
artist. But, just as in human intercourse and society a man of - 
strong personality inevitably makes his presence felt at all times 
and in all places, over and above what he says or does, so will a 
great artist’s individuality pervade his work, but unconsciously 
—as it were, atmospherically—and not by the obtrusion of his 
own ego. 

The whole question is a very debatable one, and admits of 
much difference of opinion according to the point of view. Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth, indeed, quotes a dictum of Lange’s that 
‘the complete retirement of the personality of the artist behind 
the personages he depicts, though often demanded by Aesthetic, 
cannot be regarded as the ideal of aesthetic effect.’ While 
Herbert Paul, in assessing Thackeray’s art, says? ‘ The constant 
appearance of the novelist in person, the showman in charge of 
his puppets, is intolerable unless it be managed with consummate 
tact.’ * Thackeray, of course,’ he adds, ‘ had tact to perfection.’ 

But whatever the view of its effect considered in the light 
of art, few will deny that with some kinds of genius, especially of 
truly exceptional genius, the writer’s ego intrudes to the sacri- 
fice of illusion. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
works of such a writer may be far greater achievements in their 
way, and that the quality of the individual that intrudes may—- 
as in the case of actors, mentioned above—more than compensate 
for the distraction caused by the intrusion. 

An obvious instance of the latter is to be found in the novels 
of George Meredith. Here the powerful mind of the creator is 
felt in constant action, energising, controlling, and shaping the 
actions and characters of his creatures. In the same class at the 
opposite pole of genius may be placed a De Morgan ; though here 
individuality, many (whose taste is averse from the author’s 
mood) will say, comes perilously near the borders of affectation— 
in which realm flounder a whole class of mediocre writers. 

This intrusion of the writer’s ego is an interesting pheno- 
menon, and it would be hard to decide, in the case of many 
authors, whether it is deliberate or unconscious. It certainly does 
not necessarily imply a mind that perforce transcends the bounds 
of true art, though many eccentric mediocrities would be found 

2 Men and Letters, p. 127. 
Vou. LXXXIX—No. 528 T 
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to subscribe to such a creed. Rather is it governed by no rule 
and can be reduced to no general principle, the ultimate basis of 
judgment in each case being the individual writer or artist 
concerned. 

To take a final illustration, of the unobtrusive kind: In the 
case of Thomas Hardy—the outstanding creative master of his 
time—though almost his whole work is pervaded with a fatalistic 
philosophy akin to that of Greek tragedy, its effect is merely 
that of an atmosphere surrounding the lives of his characters, in 
which they move and have their being, shaped by their own acts 
to their appointed ends. 

And is not this the very consummation of the union of Art and 
Reality? 

STANLEY ROWLAND. 





THE WONDERFUL HAWKMOTHS 


ALTHOUGH, from the time of Linnaeus, butterflies have always 
been looked upon as the most highly organised group of the great 
order Lepidoptera, or scale-winged insects, in some respects the 
comparatively small and well-defined group known as the Hawk- 
moths, or Sphingidae, would seem to have advanced to a degree 
of specialised perfection greater than that of butterflies. 

In flight, for example, they approach the ideal insect equip- 
ment, for while their wings are not unduly large, compared with 
the exceptionally great bulk of body, their shape is that which 
permits of the maximum power heing obtained with the least 
effort. They are, indeed, peculiarly analogous to the birds from 
which their popular title is derived, and their swift-rushing flight 
and general command of the air are only comparable with those 
of bees, which probably can achieve more remarkable flying feats 
than any other living thing. ’ 

Besides this development of wing are great size—they com- 
prise many of the larger members of the order, and there are 
none which can be considered small—and beauty of colouring ; 
so that they are, generally speaking, only one degree less attrac- 
tive to the collector than the gaudy butterflies. 

Nevertheless, they are but little known to the general observer, 
and few, even of those practised entomologists who are acquainted 
with their ways and seek diligently for them, have much oppor- 
tunity of seeing them on the wing. The great majority of those 
found in collections are reared from the earlier stages. The 
principal reason for this obscurity is that, with a few striking 
exceptions, which I will deal with later, the insects fly at twilight 
or night, and their speed makes it impossible ta distinguish them 
on the wing, except in a general way, from other crepuscular flying 
creatures. Unlike the truly nocturnal moths, they are not much 
attracted by the artificial baits of sugar and light, and almost the 
only way to secure a glimpse of them is to keep an eye on a 
bush of rhododendron or honeysuckle at the twilight hour in 
May or June, when one of these fine creatures may favour one 
with a peep at its beautiful evolutions on the wing. 
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It does not approach with much flapping of wings or proud 
sailing flight like that of a butterfly. There is a slight, scarcely 
marked rustling due to the rapid vibrations of the wings, and 
the moth appears before one, poised in front of a flower appar- 
ently motionless, for, except for a slight blur of outline, the 
extended wings seem widespread, as if set out for the cabinet. 
Little movement is required to alarm the shy creature, sa that 
one must remain perfectly still if the proceedings are to be 
followed. Swaying from side to side, and shifting easily from 
one blossom to another, the moth at last selects a flower and 
uncurls, with great deliberation, its spiral tongue, which then 
appears like a long tapering needle thrust into the heart of the 
flower. It remains until the nectar is absorbed, when it is with- 
drawn, sometimes being split asunder for cleaning purposes before 
being once more curled into its tight coil ready for use at the 
next visit. 

This is all one will see of Hawkmoths on the wing, unless, 
indeed, one is very familiar with their ways and can calculate 
the exact time when the females may be expected to lay their 
eggs on the food-plants upon which the larvae feed. 

It was the appearance of these larvae, especially that of the 
Privet Hawkmoth, that prompted Linnaeus to give them the 
name ‘ Sphinx,’ which has ever since remained the undisputed 
title of the genus, though since the Father of Systematic Biology 
completed his great life-work, so many thousand more moths have 
been discovered that the genus, like all others, has been narrowed 
ill it comprises only a few very closely related species. Little 
imagination is required to conjure up the Sphinx image in one 
of these caterpillars. In the day-time, like the moths, they rest 
motionless on the leaves, elevating the first half of their bodies 
and drawing the head back to the following segments, which 
appear somewhat swollen. The tout ensemble gives an inscrut- 
ably wise look ta the creature most reminiscent of the great 
Egyptian mystery. 

These larvae are large and strikingly handsome, and, although 
every species possesses some peculiarity of its own, their general 
form is the same, and they agree in the possession of a feature 
possessed by few other lepidopterous larvae. This is a horn on 
the last segment of the body, resembling a tail in higher animals. 
What the purpose of this horn is, or in what circumstances it 
has been evolved, seems to remain an entire mystery, no possible 
function having been so far connected with it, however remotely. 
In some groups this horn is of a leathery nature and somewhat 
pendulous, while in others it is hard, erect, and closely resembles 
the prickle of a rose or bramble. Scarcely any two species have 
it precisely the same, for not only the consistency, but the colour, 
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vary greatly, some being blue, others yellow or red, and even 
parti-coloured. The surface also in some is smooth, while in 
others it is granular. 


IT 


Lepidoptera have always been difficult to classify, the widely © 
varying habits of the species having brcught about modifications 
of form in different directions, so that many which in general 
structure resemble one group have certain features identical with 
another. The remarkable variety in colour of the scales also acts 
as a mask to the structural characters, so that very close study 
is necessary to arrive at a comparison of the more fundamental 
characters. Hawkmoths were included by Linnaeus in a large 
group, which he called Sphinges, taking the typical features from 
the true Sphingidae, but the only resemblance which the other 
families have to this is in the structure of the antennae, which 
are always of moderate length, slightly thickened in the middle, 
and without pectinations or very marked serrations. The 
Zygaenidae, or Burnets, and the Sestidae, or Clearwings, were 
until recently maintained in this place in the classification, though 
it seems strange that such obvious differences of structure as form 
of wing and relative size of body, and particularly the habits 
of the larvae, should have been disregarded. Both these groups 
have now been removed to a very different class from the typical 
Sphinges, which stand peculiarly isolated and without markedly 
clase affinities. The Bombyx genus, containing the true QSilk- 
worms, has the nearest structural affinity. The form of the 
wings is not very dissimilar, and the larva has a fleshy horn 
on the posterior, as in the case of the Sphinges. On the other 
hand, none of the Sphinges secrete silk in any quantity, and their 
pupae are quite naked, except for a cell formed by the aggregation 
of particles of earth. 

The subdivision of the family itself presents less difficulty, and, 
although there is a tendency to create fresh genera conforming to 
new ideas of classification, the majority of entomologists adhere 
very closely to early post-Linnaean systems. 

Between thirty and forty species of Hawkmath are found in 
Europe, about half of which are inhabitants of the British Isles, 
while several of the others visit us occasionally, their powerful 
flight making the Channel no very serious bar to their passage. 
Indeed, they not infrequently alight on the decks of ships many 
miles out in the Atlantic. Tropical Hawkmoths do not excel the 
European in beauty and size, nor are they so excessively more 
numerous as in the case of butterflies. Each of the typical genera 
has representatives more or less frequently met with in this 
country. 
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One of the commonest native species is the Privet Hawkmoth, 
Sphinz ligustri, whose caterpillar may be found by a little diligent 
search feeding on the plant from whick it is named. It is bright 
apple-green, with oblique stripes, half-lilac and half-white, along 
the sides and a yellow horn. When full grown it is about the 
size of a man’s little finger, and descends into the ground to become 
a pupa. At this time it loses its bright green colour and becomes 
brown an the back, doubtless a protective change to harmonise 
with the new environment. It remains in the pupa throughout 
the winter, and the moth appears late in the spring. It is a 
very handsome insect, mainly pale pink, with deep black lines 
and bands, and measures from three to four inches across the 
wings. 

The nearest relative to this common insect is the Convolvulus 
Hawkmoth, Sphinx convolouli, a species widely distributed 
thrqughout Europe, Asia, and Africa, and thus one of the most 
cosmopolitan of moths. Indeed, a species so closely allied as to 
be by many considered only a small local variety is also found 
in the Australasian region, the fauna of which generally displays 
a marked difference from that of the Northern hemisphere. This 
moth is generally rare in Britain, though scarcely a season passes 
without its appearance being recorded from one of the Southern 
counties, Surrey being most often favoured, while in some years 
it appears in positive plenty. While not so brightly coloured as 
the Privet Hawk, this moth has a singularly rich combination 
of soft grey and black, relieved by rosy and white stripes and 
bands on the body. In size it much exceeds the Privet Hawk, 
sometimes expanding five inches. It is remarkable for the 
length of its proboscis, which is often greater than that of the 
body. In this country it is generally seen in flower gardens, 
and has a great liking for petunias. Its caterpillar, which feeds 
on the field bindweed, may be either green or brown, with a dark 
stripe along the back and oblique lateral streaks of yellow edged 
with black, the horn being also yellow and black. 

The only other species of the typical genus found in Britain 
is the Pine Hawkmoth, S. pinastri. This is even mare rare than 
the last, and was for a long time excluded from our lists, but 
reappeared about the end of last century in the Eastern counties, 
where a few specimens are now generally taken every year. This 
is a comparatively dull grey insect, much smaller than the last, 
seldom attaining a greater expanse than three inches. Its 
favourite flower appears to be honeysuckle, but it is more com- 
monly found resting on tree trunks during the day-time, or in 
the larval stage on the Pinus sylvestris, where it feeds in the 
early autumn. The colour scheme of this caterpillar is rather 
different from that of most Sphinx caterpillars, the usual] oblique 
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streaks on the side being absent, the pattern consisting of longi- 
tudinal lines of green, white and red. Perhaps the nature of 
the foliage on which it feeds has some bearing on this peculiarity, 
though it is not very apparent. In the pine forests of Central 
Europe this is an exceedingly abundant insect, and is regarded 
as @ destructive pest. 


III 


The genus Smerinthus contains species which differ from 
Sphinx in having shorter and less pointed wings, usually more 
irregular in outline, being distinctly waved and scalloped on the 
outer margins. Three species are quite common in Britain, and 
are usually the first of the family to find their way into the collec- 
tion of the budding entomologist. 

This genus provides a striking example of the difficulty of 
finding a satisfactary basis of classification by single characters. 
It is argued, with well-found logic, that structural characters 
are less likely to vary than superficial ones, because their form 
is generally associated with some universally necessary function 
not materially affected by a slight change of habit. Such cases 
as the length of legs or the pattern of the tubular framework 
supporting the wings are examples of characters which afford 
very trustworthy bases of classification. A peculiarly distinctive 
character of this class is the frenulum. This organ is composed 
of one or more curved bristles, actually a prolongation of the wing 
nervures, which project forward from the base of the hind-wing, 
their ends resting under a patch of scales on the fore-wing. The 
function of the frenulum is to connect the two pairs of wings 
during flight, and, at the same time, to permit of the hind- 
wings, which are often more ample than the fore-wings, being 
folded when the insect is at rest. The importance of this organ 
in a system of classification may be gathered from the fact that 
it is not found in any of the butterflies (which do not fold the 
hind-wings), and that whereas in the male moth it consists only 
of a single bristle, in the female there are always two or more 
bristles, except in some cases, when the females are either apterous 
or semi-apterous, when it is not present in the sex. The frenulum 
is not invariably found in moths, and as a rule those which do 
not possess it have other well-marked affinities which make them 
distinct from the species which possess it. 

But in Smerinthus each species differs from the other in this 
respect. §S. tiliae has a well-marked frenulum in both sexes. 
The male of S. ocellatus has only a slight one, the female having 
none at all, while the organ is entirely absent in both sexes of 
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S, populi. Yet in every other particular—the shape and marking 
of the larvae, the form of the pupa and the almost complete 
absence of a proboscis—the species agree very closely, and can- 
not in any case be nearly so widely distant in relationship as the 
general importance of the frenulum would indicate. 

Smerinthus populi, as its name implies, lives on the poplar 
and willow, and even in London gardens numbers of them may 
be found on the poplars during the summer. The caterpillar is 
a rather sluggish insect, curiously cylindrical in shape and bright 
green in colour, with oblique white or yellow stripes. 

The moth varies greatly in colour, sometimes being brownish 
and sometimes grey, but always with a distinct purplish bloom 
upon it. The hind-wings are adorned by a rich orange-red patch 
near the base. It is nearly three inches across the wings, and 
may be found flying about poplars in fhe evening in May or June, 
or resting on fences in the day-time. It has a very singular appear- 
ance when at rest, for the absence of a frenulum, and the con- 
sequent inability to fold the hind-wings, causes them to project 
in front of the fore-wings when the latter are pushed back, 
increasing the irregularity of outline and making the insect not 
unlike a crumpled and withered leaf. It seems quite probable 
that the curved outline of the wings in this genus and the increased 
irregularity caused by the resting attitude is a modification for 
protective purposes. A straight, clean outline gives the most 
facility for flight, but an irregular shape, combined with the 
variegated colouring, blends more readily with other natural 
objects when the insect is at rest. 

The Lime Hawk, S. tiliae, is another very common species, 
much handsomer than the last. Indeed, its exquisite blending 
of rich green and ochre yellow in patches, lines and bands is a 
delight to the artistic eye. The larva of this is green, with 
side streaks of red and yellow, and the horn may be green or 
blue. Like the Poplar Hawk, this species is quite common in 
London. S. ocellatus, the Eyed Hawk, is the handsomest of 
the genus. It is slightly Jarger than the. last, and the fore- 
wings are strongly curved, inclining to hooked form. They 
are soft russet-brown, varied with whitish or yellowish grey. 
In contrast to this rather sober overcoat, the hind-wings are a 
most delightful deep rose colour and bear a striking eye-spot 
on their outer edge, consisting of a fair-sized ring of clear blue 
set on a large deep black patch. The larva feeds on willow, and 
is green, with white stripes and a blue horn. 

The genus Choerocampa contains the Elephant Hawkmoths, 
of which two species (C. porcellus and C. elpenor) are commonly 
found in Britain. They are rather smaller than those just men- 
tioned, but have the most exquisite rose-shaded wings, while their 
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caterpillars, which feed on the willow-herb, are exceedingly re- 
markable. They have the Sphinx-like aspect, rather overdone, and 
the forepart of the body has been likened to that of an elephant. 
The fourth and fifth segments are very much larger than normal, 
while those preceding are exceptionally small, and when at rest 
the larva is able to withdraw these forward segments completely 
beneath the larger ones, which form a kind of hood. The most 
singular feature, however, is that these swollen segments ate 
marked on either side, with large eye-like spots, giving the insect 
the appearance of staring fixedly at one, while probably it is asleep. 
There is evidently a protective capacity in this appearance which 
is helpful to the insect, for in the ordinary way it rests quite 
exposed on the herbage, and may be seen plainly hanging on 
the willow-herb by the side of almost any stream during August 
and September. An extremely beautiful species of this genus 
is C. nerti, the Oleander Hawkmoth. This is a very rare visitor 
to the South of England, its headquarters being in the Ethiopian 
region, though it extends far enough north to be among the 
regular fauna of the Mediterranean countries. From a friend in 
Khartoum I recently received a considerable number of these 
moths, the larva of which is very commonly found there. 

This magnificent insect is five inches across, and the prevailing 
colour is rich velvety green, cut up into striking patterns by 
whitish lines. The basal half of the hind-wings and a triangular 
patch just below the middle of the fore-wings are deep purple. 

The larva is most singular looking, and is generally green, , 
though an orange form is sometimes found. The first four seg- 
ments of the body, however, are always bright yellow, the fourth 
bearing the eye-spot, which is black, with clear blue pupils. The 
oddity of the creature’s parti-coloured appearance is caused by the 
abruptness with which the green part of the body commences, 
and this is increased by white stripes, which commence on the 
same segment as the green, and run along either side. The 
horn is yellow, pendulous and less prominent than usual in the 
family. 

Deilephela contains a number of insects of moderate size, 
generally resembling Choerocampa in shape, except that the body 
usually terminates abruptly in a sharp point, while the larvae 
have not the retractile power in the front segments. Only one 
of these, D. livornica, is habitually met with in Britain, and this 
not at all commonly, two others, D. euphorbiae and D. galit, 
being exceedingly rare. Pink is the prevailing colour of most 
of the species, but they have always more or less regular lines 
and bands of pure white, and, in some cases, silver. 
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IV 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable of the Hawkmoths is the 
Death’s Head, so named on account of the curious skull-like mark 
on the thorax, which gives the insect an almost uncanny appear- 
ance when at rest with folded wings or displayed in the cabinet. 
This moth is the largest found in Britain, often exceeding five 
inches across the wings, while the body is very massive, and the 
legs so powerful that the moth can take a firm grip of one’s fingers 
if held in the hand. It has a peculiarity, almost unique among 
moths, of uttering a mouse-like squeak when disturbed, and this 
circumstance, with the skull-like mark, causes many country- 
folk to look upon the creature with considerable awe. The squeak, 
however, is not vocal, but is caused by the friction of the rolled- 
up proboscis, which the moth probably moves in its alarm. 

The caterpillar is a gigantic insect, reaching a length of as 
much as five inches. Its most common form is green or yellow, 
with oblique side stripes meeting in an angle on the back, but 
there is another variety occasionally met, which is almost white 
and has sepia stripes and spots. ‘The occurrence of two distinct 
forms amongst the larvae is a feature common to many species of 
Hawkmoth, and is not satisfactorily accounted for, as the perfect 
insects da not show any corresponding variation. This great 
caterpillar feeds, in England, on the potato, and is most common 
in potato-growing districts, where its pupae are often dug up with 
the tubers. On the Continent I have found it more commonly 
on the Thorn Apple, which is in many places an abundant wild 
plant. The moth has a rather short, broad tongue, and does not 
visit flowers in search of honey, but will suck sweet sap exuding 
from trees, and is bold enough to enter beehives and help itself 
to the stores. 

The genus Macroglossa, sometimes made into a separate sub- 
family, contains the Hummingbird Hawkmoths, which form a 
very distinct group, chiefly remarkable for their diurnal habits 
and for their singular resemblance to the lovely tropical birds, 
after which they are named. Wing power is exceptionally well 
developed in this group, for, although their wings are even smaller 
than those of the other Hawkmoths, their bodies are very large 
and broad, while they have projecting tufts of hair at the end, 
the exact counterpart of a bird’s tail. The rapidity with which 
these moths appear in front of a flower, hover a few moments, 
and disappear again, is amazing, and the absence of apparent 
motion in the wings makes it still more remarkable. We have 
three species in England, the commonest of which is M. stella- 
tarum, and this is not unduly abundant, though often seen in 
the Southern counties. On the Continent it is one of the com- 
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monest moths, and is not so shy as at home. I have often sat 
close to a flower and watched one coming and going within a 
faot of my head for half an hour or more, apparently quite un- 
concerned about my presence. It has a singular habit of explor- 
ing dark places, such as holes in banks and walls, and not 
infrequently enters a house, sailing methodically round the walls 
and out again. The Greek peasants have a curious belief that 
anyone suffering from headache will be cured by biting the head 
off one of these insects and swallowing it. 

Hummingbird Hawkmoths are extremely numerous in species 
in Tropical America, and are found in exactly the same haunts 
as their namesakes, their resemblance to which is so exact that 
the celebrated traveller and naturalist Bates several times shot 
a@ moth in mistake for a bird before he became familiar with 
them. Indeed, he says the inhabitants firmly believe that they 
are one and the same, being metamorphosed into each other. The 
resemblance is certainly striking, but as both birds and moths 
represent the ideal form for the flower-haunting habit common 
to both, it seems rather a natural evolution than a coincidental 
circumstance. 

The other British species are M. fuciformis and M. bomby- 
liformis. They have much the same general habits as the typical 
Hummingbird Hawks, but are distinctive on account of the almost 
entire absence of scales on the wings, which thus have a strikingly 
unmothlike appearance, while the downy form of the scales on 
the body and their general disposition increase the resemblance, 
of these insects to bumble-bees, for which they would certainly 
be mistaken by the uninitiated. These are very local species, 
though not uncommon where they are found, and their habit of 
hovering and passing from flower ta flower is very reminiscent 
of bumble-bees. This group has no other representatives in 
Europe, but North America has several species, all of which have 
very close affinities. 


vV 


The larvae of the Hawkmoths are certainly the most interest- 
ing to study and rear, and have always been favourites with the 
Nature photographer, their large size and striking form being 
well suited to this method of reproduction. The various pro- 
cesses of moulting, with successive changes in colouring, may 
be well observed, and the hearty appetite they display does away 
with the problem of maintaining the freshness of the food. In- 
deed, the difficulty usually is to provide enough food, unless it 
happens to be of a kind which is always ready to hand. A brood 
of about a hundred Privet Hawks I once reared needed a large 
branch of privet twice daily when they were fully grown. 
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A curious feature connected with rearing these insects is that, 
unlike most moths or butterflies, their emergence from the pupa 
may be hastened by the application of heat, and, although the 
normal time of emergence of specimens which pupate in the 
summer is not till May or June in the following year, when kept 
in a warm room the moths may be induced to come forth in the 
autumn or at any time during the winter. In the Insect House 
at the Zoological Gardens an institution of the last few years has 
been a special department devoted to moth-rearing, so that the 
visitor may see the insects in all stages of their development, and 
the commoner species of Hawkmoth may there be found emerg- 


ing from the pupa all through the winter. 
HERBERT Mace. 





THE BASIS OF MEMORY 


One of the most curious facts in the history of philosophy is that 
while every age has boggled over the problem of the will, every 
age until the last accepted memory almost without discussion 
as a simple and natural attribute of life that was altogether 
devoid of mystery. Dante, whose great poem is practically a 
summary of mediaeval thought, represents the origin of the Will 
as buried so deep beneath the foundations of the world that even 
the spirits in Paradise could not fathom it; but he assumes the 
continuity of haman memory in this life and the next as a funda- 
mental axiom that requires neither explanation nor comment. And 
Hume, the antithesis of Dante in every other respect, at least 
resembles him in this, since he dismisses in one bare chapter 
of four inadequate paragraphs both the memory and the imagina- 
tion, Only in the nineteenth century did the study of personality 
give a more prominent place to the faculty without which per- 
sonality could not have developed; but even then it was not, 
always realised that no discussion of the evolution of the physical 
and mental powers could be placed on a sound basis without 
some preliminary inquiry into the true nature of memory. 

The superficial consideration that memory is apparently 
superior to time and space, whereas consciousness is only here 
and now, seems at first sight to endow the faculty with unique 
metaphysical interest. But the phenomenon is delusive. What- 
ever else if may be, memory is essentially continuity, the con- 
tinuity of stored experience ; nothing is there but what experi- 
ence has put there, and experience is the obedient servant of 
time and space. Memory in the individual stands to conscious- 
ness in somewhat the same relation as the thread to the needle, 
and in actual life the ever-lengthening thread seems made, as 
well as drawn by the needle ; it is not until one has looked beyond 
the individual to the race that one discovers the needle ta be in 
fact very largely under the direction of the thread. 

Memory is the faculty through which the individuality of 
race and person is shaped, perpetuated, and limited. Without 
it the thing or the being could exist, but could possess no con- 
tinuous knowledge of its identity ; neither recognition of its past 
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nor consequently any prevision of its future. But memory is 
not consciousness, nor has it necesserily any relation to conscious- 
ness ; it is something prior to consciousness, the precedent con- 
dition without which consciousness as we know it does not exist ; 
it is not individual identity, but the essential stairway on which 
the individual identity climbs. But this stairway, of whose 
highest flight we are usually alone aware, reaches far down 
through racial and pre-racial elements; nor is it, in its ultimate 
sense, confined to the living, for it rests finally on habit, which 
exists in lifeless as well as living matter. 

As the threshold of consciousness connects directly with the 
pathway of the memory, so does the ultimate portal of memory 
lead ta the beaten track of habit; or if one may vary the simile, 
consciousness is the train, memory the permanent way on which 
it runs and which it builds for itself as it goes along, and habit 
is the solid layer of ballast which makes the running easy. The 
train moves here and there—rapid motion is its business. Occa- 
sionally some stiff physical or mental gradient may make it labour 
heavily or an accident may throw it off the line; sometimes the 
rails get broken, memory snaps, and individuality is lost for a 
time. But the ballast, which is the ancestral habit of genera- 
tions, is more seldom broken, for the longer it is used the deeper 
is it laid and fhe closer it sets.’ 

Since memory rests finally on habit, and habit exists in the 
lifeless as well as the living, no analysis of memory would be 
adequate that does not regard it as the inalienable property of 
both, and therefore as a quality existing prior to, and altogether 
independently of life. An impress on inert matter is permanent 
unless some other impress or stimulus counteracts its effect. The 
imprint of a finger on putty will remain the imprint of a finger 
on putty through all the ages if not obliterated by some fresh 
impression ; earth’s early mud has permanently retained the foot- 
marks of creatures long since extinct. That is the primary 
physical memory of utterly inert matter; the fact that it is un- 
conscious does not invalidate its essential memory. 

But not all inanimate matter is utterly inert. Some cate- 
gories of lifeless matter have qualities that we commonly attri- 
bute to life; they react to similar stimuli in similar ways, they 
become fatigued under similar stress, and their normal response 
to external influences is again restored by rest. The possession 


1 An apparertly sane man may forget his name or individuality, and the 
insane will imagine himself to be John the Baptist, Napoleon, or Queen Victoria. 
He will confuse his person or, more rarely, even his sex, but he will seldom 
confuse his species, and assure the world that he is a horse or dog. 

? These propositions are fully demonstreted in Bose’s Response of the Living 
and Non-Living. Pe Wee 3. 
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of these faculties of response, fatigue, and restored response seems 
partially to bridge the gap between the lifeless and the 
living; but these faculties connote inherent habits and un- 
conscious recollections which again cannot be distinguished 
from memory. 

It is the possession of Will, not memory or habit, that divides 
the living from the lifeless. In all animate matter the rule of 
habit is strong but relative; in inanimate matter it is absolute. 
In the former Will, which is a property of life and has no known 
existence outside life, may suddenly break the chain of habit; 
the latter, being devoid of Will, is held for ever fast by habit. 
And if this statement be correct, it should follow that Will 
develops as life progresses from the simple to the complex, while 
memory, which cannot be divorced from its material basis, tends 
correspondingly to weaken. That Will does so develop is clear,’ it 
remains to be seen whether memory is equally obedient to 
hypothesis. 

With life the possibility of consciousness, primarily passive 
and subsequently active, enters matter, but memory in the living 
still retains much of its original unconscious character, and it 
is consequently always more passive and inhibitive in character 
than consciousness. The latter depends on Will, which is a 
faculty of life, and therefore strives towards activity ; but memory 
depends on matter, and therefore always tends towards passivity. 
The fact is obscured for us because we can summon much of our 
personal and superficial memory at pleasure, but the great bulk 
of memory always remains for ever hidden beneath the threshold 
of consciousness. 

Any analysis of memory in the living at once divides it, in 
the category of time, into racial and individual memory; and 
less sharply, in the categary of quality, into physical and mental. 
Now almost the whole of racial and physical memory, and a 
considerable part of individual and mental memory, is un- 
conscious. 

Physical memory is partly individual but mainly racial. That 
there is such a thing as physical memory in the individual will 
be denied by few who have seen the scars of old wounds reopen 
under sudden stress; the memory of an old physical weakness 
may be scarcely perceptible to the normal consciousness, but it 
is efficient nevertheless. That physical memory reaches beyond 
the individual from parent to child needs no argument; a child’s 
features not only resemble those of its parents, but its purely 


3 Reference may be permitted to the discussion in the Zdinburgh Review, 
April 1920. 
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physical actions are from the first reminiscent of immediate or 
remote ancestral habit. In conscious or mental acts it is often 
difficult to say whether an action or method of action is inherited 
or imitated; but in purely physical acts, the possibility of imita- 
tion is excluded. 

This continuity of physical memory is part of the fundamental 
law or habit of all animate life from amoeba to man, and it plays 
so great a part in life precisely because life as we know it exists 
only where there is matter, and is therefore to that extent con- 
ditioned by its material basis. The whole doctrine of heredity. 
with its accompaniments of transmitted habit and physical in- 
stinct, postulates the unbroken racial transmission of physical 
memory as life passes through successive generations of matter. 
And extraneous matter in the shape of food is turned to very 
different ends in virtue of the dominant but unconscious physical 
memory of the animal which eats it; the same cabbage leaf will 
nourish the wing of a butterfly and the fingers.of a mechanic, but 
‘it will never produce fingers on a butterfly or wings on the 
mechanic. 

These considerations would seem at first sight to indicate that 
memory is the whole essence of individuality or personality. It 
may indeed be the larger part, but there is a subtle personal 
remainder which is the more important part ; its elusive character 
lies altogether outside the scope of an inquiry into memory, but 
even here its presence from time to time confronts us as a factor 
alien and distinct. 

The processes of physical memory, although reproduced with 
extraordinary accuracy in the mass, are not and can never be 
absolutely automatic, or the world would have known no more than 
one type of life in place of its present multitudinous variety. 
External influences have continuously overlaid and changed and 
often entirely obliterated internal likeness and relationship; and 
either an accidental change in the character of an old environ- 
ment or the pressure of a new environment has developed one 
latent quality at the expense of another previously developed, to 
the eventual physical and mental modification of the whole organ- 
ism. Plants as well as animals produce ‘ sports,’ or sudden varia- 
tions, unaccountable or at least unaccounted for; there seems a 
very small area of apparent freedom in the midst of a great territory 
where.absolute repetition is the rule, and in nature,.as in human 
history, the small province where liberty dwells appears to us of 


* More particularly is this evident in a child’s posture in composing iteelf 
to sleep or its position when asleep, which is often ridiculously identical with 
that of one or other parent. It is significant that this should be so, for at the 
onset of sleep the individual consciousness weakens; and unconscious racial 
memory or habit becomes correspondingly prepotent. 
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more interest than the far larger country where the orderly 
succession of autocracy exists unbroken. 

The higher the organism in the scale of life, the greater as 
a rule is its freedom physically and eventually mentally, and there- 
fore the greater its range of response to external stimulus. Further, 
it is evident that the development of sex as the physical method 
of propagation of all but the lower types of life has both com- 
plicated and modified the physical memory; it has given the 
individual more variety by deriving it from a double strain of 
parentage itself composed of innumerable different antecedent 
strains, and it has at the same time tended to stabilise the species 
in the long run by breeding always towards the normal type. 
But the pursuit of these considerations would lead us too far from 
the land of memory. 

The general effect of circumstance on the physical memory of a 
species is clear. Change of environment affects the living organ- 
ism, but continuation of the same environment stabilises, and 
eventually stereotypes the organism in one particular mould. 
It will still retain the tendency to revert to the earlier form from 
which it derives, the unconscious memory of physical heredity 
persisting for generations even when conditions have changed’ ; 
but with the lapse of time that older and increasingly anomalous 
memory will tend gradually to weaken, and, unless circumstance 
operates to revive the fading impression, it will finally become 
obliterated by the mere weight of subsequent accretions. 

The simpler processes of growth, reproduction, and decay 
occupy the major area of the primitive physical memory. But 
when action is forced upon the hitherto passive organism, and the 
mental powers—which are essentially a control and direction of 
action -—-begin to develop, there evolves in turn a mental form of 
memory. There is this fundamental difference between the two, 
that the physical memory precedes consciousness, the mental 
memory necessarily follows and builds upon consciousness; the 
basis of the former is existence, which may or may not be aware 
of itself, but which is generally passive ; the basis of the latter is 
action, which, by involving the exercise of both physical and 


5 In the same way a child will inherit a tendency to a particular disease. 
But the impulse is here usually less strong, the physical memory in this case 
being individual at one remove, and therefore relatively superficial, and not a 
racial memory, stabilised and deepened by time and circumstance. 

Of more philosophic interest is ‘the tendency to inherit some trivial individual 
trick of ancestral action, such as a shrug of the shoulders, in which I have seen 
an eighteen-months’ child repeat with uncanny precision the exact movements 
of her great-grandmother who had been dead a quarter of a century. In the 
former case the physical memory is passive; in the latter, however, it is 
indubitably active, and not a little difficult to explain. This kind of inheritance 
may have done something to propagate the superstition of the transmigration of 
souls. 
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mental powers, necessarily leaves its traces both on the physical 
and on the mental memory. 

It may, therefore, be said with rough genera] accuracy that 
mental memory begins where physical memory ends. The area 
of the former cannot, however, be separated from that occupied 
by its physical counterpart and predecessor with the strict limits 
of the political geographer, for we are dealing with time, not space, 
and the kingdom of the mind has been superimposed and not grown 
alongside that of the body. 

It is as though a fresh stratum of finer soil had been scattered 
over the original clay. In many of the more primitive areas of 
life, where mental activity is extremely limited and hardly to be 
distinguished in degree or kind from physical action, the upper 
soil is thin and rare, and quite evidently of the same general 
character as the lower. But in more fertile districts it has in 
part covered the earlier physical deposits, and here and there seems 
entirely to have obliterated them from the consciousness. That 
administrative capital of the individual deals, like the citizens of 
every capital, mainly with the current and the present ; it forgets 
the past and the provinces from which it draws its strength and 
which it has now come to rule, until some sudden convulsion in 
those remote and primitive regions reasserts their forgotten exist- 
ence. When the body is in health we ignore it, but a bout of 
dyspepsia will soon recall the philosopher from the ideal world to 
the too indubitably real. In other words, physical consciousness 
sinks to the lower platform to which the mental consciousness 
has relegated it until some disturbance of its normal functioning 
thrusts it upwards from its physiological level into the psycho- 
logical area. The intrusion at once demonstrates the inalienable 
connexion and the rapidity of communication between the two. 

The mental memory, like its physical counterpart, is partly 
racial and partly individual; and it evidently operates in sub- 
stantially the same way as its elder brother. Its normal physical 
basis is again seen in the fact that a scent or a sound will bridge 
in an instant the gap of years; both are perceived through the 
physical senses, and only a physical base to a mental memory 
could recall their peculiar and often poignant significance. 

The faculty of mental memory can obviously be studied most 
conveniently in ourselves, but it does not follow that either its 
essential or its more usual characteristics will be most accurately 
distinguished in human beings. Indeed there is good reason to 
assume that the exact contrary is the case; for far below the 
scale of humanity the freedom of the intellect appears to be in 
precisely inverse ratio to the strength of racial mental memory. 
Insects which have never seen their parents, and are destined 
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never to see their offspring, repeat automatically every act of 
their ancestors generation after generation; here the rule of 
mental memory is absolute, and every other faculty is subordinated 
to it. The chick from the egg will run about and feed itself 
as soon as it breaks its shell in the farmyard; but the domestic 
fowl, although famous in psychology, is not a good example of 
intelligence, domestication and breeding for purposes of food not 
being conducive, to say the least, to mental development.* The 
birds of the air, which being free have a higher mentality than 
the fowl, are less independent at birth, and therefore their 
transmitted racial memory appears to be less efficient ; the still 
more intelligent kitten, which is quite helpless at birth, has a 
smaller ancestral memory and learns more from circumstance. 
And finally, in ourselves the mental memory is far more 
individual and far less racial in character than is the case with 
any other species; it is infinitely less obedient to the tie of 
ancestry than the physical memory which still stamps our features 
with a family likeness while the mental characters and dispositions 
are often hopelessly divergent; and all attempts to fit men into 
@ precise mould of mental ancestry have definitely failed. 

Even the personal, as distinct from the racial, mental memory 
is highly variable among human beings. A Macaulay will repeat 
all the Archbishops of Canterbury in proper order; another man 
by no means idiotic in other respects will forget the year of his 
birth, the faces of his acquaintance, and even his wife’s name, 
with serene impartiality. The present writer’s memory, usually 
a serviceable and trustworthy instrument enough, occasionally” 
plays the scurvy trick of recollecting a face but affixing a wrong 
name; but if once the name has been seen in print, it sins no 
further. 

The mental memory will also seem to vary in the same 
individual at different times ; the stress of overwork, or indifferent 
health, or old age will apparently affect it. The phenomenon, 
however, is probably delusive ; these things do not in fact affect 
the memory, save in so far as external or internal causes affect 
the general consciousness; they are the mere consequence of 
fatigue, which renders the memory not indeed less retentive— 
for nothing perceived by the senses or the mind either consciously 
or subconsciously is ever finally lost during life—but renders it 
less capable of giving up what it has retained; in other words, 


* The mental inferiority of the tame to the wild rabbit is another instance 
of domestication causing intellectual degeneracy. It is, of course, possible to 
breed for mental as well as physical qualities, the dog being the most conspicuous 
example. The developed but absolutely submissive mentality of the dog, the 
result of his intellect being trained and then enslayed by his master, always 
seems to me the most pathetic thing in Nature, 
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less responsive to stimulus, like all other matter in a state of 
fatigue. In this respect the memory, being a primitive and 
fundamental characteristic of every organism, bears more visibly 
than any other faculty upon its face the survival mark of that 
profound distinction between passive and active which permeates 
the development of practically every form of life above the lowest. 
The almost universal distinction between passive and active, 
which has been traced in the senses and the will and is easily 
visible in any analysis of the emotions and love, is familiar to 
everybody in the operation of mental memory. All will recognise 
the difference between passive and active memory, between the 
recognition of something past which is familiar when it is recalled 
or when it recurs, but which has not consciously stayed in 
the memory; and something which has become, either through 
repetition or the deep original impression, almost a part of 
oneself. The phenomenon is perhaps most familiar to the casual 
reader in the difference between a general recollection that one 
has already read a thing when reading it again, and the actual 
memory of the thing itself. 

The personal human memory, then, with those acquired 
individual habits and instincts which cling to the personal 
memory, is the main mental memory of human beings. Beneath 
it, far feebler in texture and influence than among the lower 
animals, but still not altogether impotent, lies the ancestral or 
hereditary mental memory. The personal memory reaches from 
the actual consciousness down to the subconsciousness, where 
it is nearly always present and can normally be summoned at 
will ; ancestral memory, on the other hand, surges upwards from 
beneath the subconscious level, and perhaps rather permeates 
the general character of the mind than actually invades the 
consciousness of the individual.’ How far back these two 
memories extend no man can say. Psycho-analysis gives certain 
evidence that the individual memory reaches to early infancy, 
and there is presumptive proof for supposing it prenatal; but 
the ancestral memory manifestly derives from a time far anterior 
to civilisation, and it possibly draws some faint shadow of its 
influence from the very ancestors of man. 

The human memory, with its enfeebled ancestral strain and 


7 As an instance, Dr. Johnson’s confession, that he derived the incurable 
melancholy of his disposition from his father, may be quoted (Boswell’s 
Hebrides, September 16): ‘ He owned, this morning, that one might have a 
greater aptitude to learn than another, and that we inherit dispositions from 
our parents. ‘I inherited [said he] a vile melancholy from my father, which 
has made me mad all my life, at least not sober.”’ 

The emotions are perhaps more directly inheritable than the intellect. But 
discussion of the point would overburden a footnote 
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its dominant individual consciousness, is distinct from all other 
memories, not indeed fundamentally in kind, but essentially in 
degree, and it is distinct for this reason, that our memory in bott. 
categories has been profoundly modified by (a) the active exten- 
sions of the senses, (b) the consequent enlargement of intellectual 
resources, and (c) the long period of infantile and adalescent tute- 
lage, which enables imitation and instruction to accomplish what 
racial memory has in other species to transmit from generation to 
generation. 

It is noteworthy that none of those extensions of the senses 
of which man is the sole possessor, and on which civilisation rests, 
is carried on by ancestral memory. We inherit ears and tongues 
but not language, and if every human being above the age of one 
were suddenly stricken dumb our infantile population would 
have to build up the whole science of language afresh from 
their own exertions. The acquisition of speech in particular has 
enormously lessened the need for, and consequently diminished 
the potency of ancestral memory ; the subsequent inventions of 
reading and writing have further reduced the intolerable burden 
of learning traditional lore by rote ; and partly through these and 
other similar devices our intellect, remaining fluid and encroaching 
on memory where ancestral memory in other species has hardened 
into fixed instinct, has reduced the necessity for that racial 
stability of mentality which is almost absolute elsewhere. Our 
greater mental freedom has therefore to that extent, as the pre- 
liminary hypothesis suggested, reduced the area occupied by 
memory. But our mental freedom, so far as we have attained 
it, has been won by struggle against the inertia of circumstance ; 
in no sense is it an inherent possession. Lower down the scale of 
life the mental memory is as limited and as true to ancestral type 
as physical memory, from which indeed it can hardly be 
distinguished. 

Before these interpretations of memory can be even pro- 
visionally accepted, it is clear that their impact on the old con- 
troversy as to the distinctive spheres and the proper nature of 
instinct and intelligence must be considered. 

Life in the ordinary sense is conceivable mainly in the cate- 
gory of time, matter in the ordinary sense mainly in the category 
of space. But it has been suggested that Will is essentially 
a property of life, and memory of matter; it is consequently 
evident that the penetration of matter by life has necessarily 
modified Will in a spatial or material direction, and memory in a 
temporal or vital direction. But the original character of both 
remains. Will always tends to adhere to its own category of life 
and time, and memory to its own category of space and matter. 
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For that reason Will, being based on life, which is necessarily 
fluid, is the active, creative, innovating faculty ; whereas memory, 
being based on matter, which is necessarily inert, is passive, it 
creates nothing, and it tends ever to set into the deeper rut of 
habit and tq recede from consciousness and action.*® 

Action is the property of life. But since life as we know it 
exists in matter, action leaves its impress on matter; the repeti- 
tion of an act follows and deepens the impress made by its pre- 
decessor ; and since the bulk of life necessarily consists of repeti- 
tion of the same or similar acts, the frequent repetitian of those 
acts develops the impress into a road which life begins to follow 
automatically. 

Now a man who walks along a road is clearly superior to that 
road, since he can make another road or strike through the fields 
on either side. Nevertheless few men make other roads or cut 
across open fields when a reasonably convenient road already 
exists; and life, which theoretically dominates matter, is in fact 
controlled to that extent by matter. The road we follow is a 
symbol of all instinct, which is merely a fixed and settled path, 
a way of life that has become fixed by repetition upon the physical 
or mental memory. 

The part played by lethargy in the world’s affairs has been 
insufficiently remarked. Lethargy is a direct legacy of the inertia 
of matter; it is the opposite of life which is action, but since life 
manifests itself through matter and exists on a material basis, 
lethargy has continuously affected life, and hindered its full 
development. Almost every form of life has developed sufficient 
power and consciousness to ensure its survival and propagation 
in normal circumstances; if it has not attained that minimum, 
or having attained it subsequently falls short, its doom is sealed. 
But once that minimum is reached and the stimulus of hunger 
or comfort is checked by satisfaction, no further effort is made ; 
the attention wanes, consciousness temporarily disintegrates, and 
lethargy prevails until the spur of physical stimulus again prads 
the individual forward. But if physical memory and the physical 
habits and instincts which it connotes are adequate to continue 
@ species, it is probable that there will be no advance in mentality. 
The greater the stimulus the greater the response throughout life, 
as both war and love prove in our own kind; and if the normal 
stimulus suffices, further progress will probably cease, owing to 


® This appears to be universally true. Nations and individuals which love 
to dwell overmuch on their past are seldom progressive forces; their face is 
ever backwards, and they imitate themselves. In this respect too acute a 
memory is often a disadvantage, since it tends to turn the consciousness and 
the intellect to the rear instead of to the future, to contemplation instead of 
action, which is their proper occupation. 
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the almost universal authority of lethargy. Man is the only 
creature that has partially emancipated himself from its sway ; 
and even the history of man, with its long recard of easy sub- 
mission to abuses, makeshift compromises, and the tendency 
to take the path of least resistance, shows that he too is prone 
to inaction, and partakes largely of the universal! inertia of matter. 

On this inertia, this continual repetition by one generation 
after another of the same action or series of actions, and the 
consequent stability of mental memory which in many great cate- 
garies of life has become almost absolute, instinct has built its 
colossal empire. It has built around the area of free conscious- 
ness—an area which varies in the size and extent of its freedom 
with every species ; and it has conditioned and limited and cramped 
the theoretical liberty of the consciousness by making it easier 
to repeat an accustomed action than to experiment in some new 
direction. Instinct is the ultimate legatee of all accustomed 
action, the central bank of habit to which life and intellect are 
always paying in; but this universal bank, at which every form 
of life is compelled to keep its account, operates mainly in the 
accumulation of reserves. He wha has tried to break himself of 
some trivial individual habit knows how difficult it is to with- 
draw any portion of one’s own small personal deposit; and 
ancestral deposits have become a species of capitalised and inalien- 
able stack. 

It must at once be admitted that these conclusions do not 
altogether harmonise with those of Bergson. A fuller examina- 
tion of the consequences they entail as regards the relations of 
instinct and intelligence must be reserved for another paper, but 
the essential divergence may here be briefly indicated. 

According to Bergson, instinct and intelligence are contrasted 
and opposed forces, starting originally from the same vital centre, 
but moving in directly contrary directions, thus :— 





Instinct Intellect 
<herconesseguanseonenesed Gickancinpatikinonapes > 


The conception is by no means without value or an aspect 
of truth, but not even the French philosopher’s matchless brilli- 
ance of exposition can make it seem completely satisfactory or 
adequate. According to the hypothesis of memory outlined above, 
the true position would be more accurately defined by instinct, 
both physical and mental,’ being regarded as an outer circle of 
habit, within whose varying inner radius intellect—alternately 
the child and the parent of action—operates as a free arrow or 


® Bergson does not definitely lay down any distinction between physical and 
mental instinct. I cannot help thinking this a grave flaw in his analysis. 
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finger pointing from the consciousness now in one direction, now 
in another, as occasion required, thus :— : 


PHYSICAL 
INSTINCT 


OR MEMORY 
MEMORY 


X =CONSCIOUSNESS 


The mental rank of species will, in our view, generally be 
determined by the relative proportions of the circle and the arrow, 
which will usually (but by no means always) vary in direct ratio 
to each other. 

In the lower stages of life, where physical memory is practi- 
cally absolute, the petty and restricted circle of physical instinct 
is apparently complete and all-sufficing, and neither mental 


instinct nor the arrow of intellect is visible at all, although they 
exist in embryo. But where there is no action there is in effect 
no intellect ; the whole sphere of passive life, which knows memory 
and growth and physical inheritance, has neither mental action nor 
intellect. 

In the intermediate stages of development, the nascent mental 
memory has begun to build upon its physical counterpart, and 
an inner ring of mental instinct may now be pictured as forming 
within the range of physical instinct; the small beginnings of 
the free arrow of intellectual choice and discrimination may be 
seen, varying in length or strength according to the species. 

In the higher stages of life the simple ring of instinct has 
become a complex interlocking circle of inflexible physical and 
more flexible mental memory, but the arrow of intellect has also 
lengthened far beyond the material circle of memory, and grown 
stronger and more pliant in its sweep. 

The two forces of instinct and intellect are therefore con- 
trasted, and apparently even opposed, because the work done by 
the one will not at the same time be done by the other; but they 
are only opposed in the sense that the pioneer who makes his 
own trail through the wilderness and the regular traveller along 
an accustomed road are opposed. If opposition exists, it is 
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accidental, for the essence of the contrast lies between novelty 
and use; the trail of the pioneer sooner or later becomes the 
regular highway of the journeyman, and instinct sooner or later 
undertakes the habitual and mechanical work of the intellect, 
leaving the latter free for the sudden emergencies in which instinct 
is helpless. All novel action is first undertaken by the intellect, 
but an action, however novel, that tends to become habitual, 
slips inevitably from the arrow to the ring, from the judgment 
to the memory, whose unconscious part is the storehouse of 
instinct, and whose conscious part is the storehouse of intellect. 
If these interpretations of the material basis and the physical 
and mental development of memory in its relations to conscious- 
ness be tentatively accepted as accurate, it would seem that they 
may provide a foundation from which we can examine further the 
evolution of intellect, and that they may then throw indirectly 
some little light on the associated enigma of the essential Ego 
which constitutes the ultimate residue of individual personality. 


A. Wyatt TILBy. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


OUR FIRST, AND LAST 


MomMENTOUS as they may be, I must own the theory and practice 
of Eugenics to be above my force. Nor would I knowingly engage 
in debate with a dignitary. But when my little learning jumps 
with his science, when the future of our nation hangs, according 
to the pair of us, in the balance, I feel free to enlarge upon the 
Lecture— Eugenics and Religion—recently uttered by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, though I shall decidedly leave Religion to him. 
The Dean, then, prophesying, says in effect, what I took leave 
myself to foreshadow in a recent little book, that we are going to 
be poor, poor as a nation and individually poor; and he goes on 
to say that unless the best of our race choose to embrace poverty, 
with the changed manner of life which that must inevitably 
compel, it must needs be that only the worst of the stock will 
survive. For, he says, whatever other classes may see fit to do, 
the degenerates will continue to bring forth. Thus—‘we are 
breeding from the worst of our stocks.’ If well-born peaple will 
not have families, well-born people will die out. Obviously he 
is right there. With that part of his subject, however, my essay 
had nothing to do, though I should not shirk discussion of it, if 
there were anything to discuss. Granting his hypothesis, the 
conclusion is indubitable. It is also a necessary inference from 
my own conclusion, which was that we are going to be poor, and 
that we shall be all the better for it. 

The Dean says that we, who in 1914 were ‘ a going concern,’ 
are now ‘a gone concern.’ I agree with him. He says that we 
must needs make default upon our obligations—that is, go into 
bankruptcy. Iagree. If we fail to pay interest on our borrow- 
ings, war stock will be worthless, and the middle class, which 
includes capitalists as well as rentiers, will be on the rocks. Then 
the country will empty itself, not only of the capitalists but of the 
artisans and mechanics who live upon their concerns. Side by 
side with that the organised attack on capital which has already 
begun will run on amain. Ownership, whether of land or of 
industry, will be crowded out. Between the devil and the deep 
sea the rich will be extinguished, those of them who have not 
earlier withdrawn themselves and their money to some more 
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congenial soil. And what of those who stay behind? There will 
be no army, no navy, no manufactories, no great estates, no great 
farms. We shall become, as I predicted and as the Dean seems 
to infer, once more ‘a small, hardy, fishing and pastoral people.’ 
One may add to that, pretty certainly, that we shall not be alone 
in our plight. All Europe may stand in with us. 

Personally, I not only believe that, but (and there perhaps I 
part company with the Dean) look forward to it. My one regret 
is that I shall not be alive to see it. A Confederation of the size 
of ours will be a more unconscionable time adying than King 
Charles was. I remember once writing that if a little England 
was good enough for Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh 
it was good enough for me; but what is perhaps more to the 
purpose is to point out that, before the war, and I think also since, 
the smallest nations of Europe have held the highest proportion 
of happy and prosperous citizens: Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland. It is difficult also to see how it can be, if poverty 
makes contentment for an individual, that it should not for a 
group of individuals, a nation. I, who was once rich and now 
am poor, seriously declare that I had not the gleam of a notion 
what contentment was until I became asI am. Happiness, to be 
sure, is more than contentment; happiness implies a striving, an 
activity, and an attainment, the reaching of a moral height. But 
I feel sure that if I am ever to be happy it will be when I have 
travelled the full logical length of my present road, see the height 
clear ahead, reach and touch it. To be rid of top-and-bottom 
hamper, to be self-sufficing, to stand square with other men, to 
avail nothing by what I have, but only and always by what I can— 
that is happiness, as I understand the matter. As for achieve- 
ment, performance in terms of avoirdupois, that is relative. Build 
a Taj Mahal if you can, compose your Iliad; but don’t expect a 
thrill the more than may the carver of a cherry-stone or the elegist 
of Rose Aylmer. If that is the considered view of a man, may it 
not come to be that of a nation of men? 


Those who are likeminded with me, then, will stay where 
they are, among the ruins which the New Zealander is to gape 
at. If they do that, they will steer what is left of the State into 
some workable form of government. I don’t think, with all 
proper respect for Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. Webb, that it 
will be either Socialist or Communist. Character is for ever 
Destiny. We are individualists in grain, and such I believe we 
shall always be. But I am digressing from a point to which I 
hope I have carried the Dean of St. Paul’s. Now, however, I find 
him standing before the Eugenics Education Society with his 
indictment of our birth-rate in his hand. The well-born, he says, 
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will not have families for fear of being poorer; the low-born, 
degenerates, out-of-works, vicious, rickety and feeble-minded will 
go on adding to the population. The result is race-suicide. I 
have now come to grips with him, and must point out a serious, 
unaccountable omission from his survey. 

There is one class, or nation of men, which he has lost sight of 
altogether, and that is the Peasantry. So long as that class can 
be contentedly settled here, with sons to marry and daughters to be 
married, there is no fear of degeneration. That brings me to a 
most curious conclusion ; for that nation of men, which may be our 
last, was also our first, The Peasantry in this island has survived 
some five thousand years of servitude; and though it is now 
relatively small, it is not so smali but that it cannot replenish our 
country. The probability is that it was always relatively small ; 
the certainty that it has always replenished our country. The 
last ice-age may or may not have obliterated the palaeolithic men. 
Whether it did or not, it is a certainty that from first to last the 
indigen has suffered two things from invading nations : servitude 
for his males and mating for his females. Every successive 
invasion of Britain has left its mark upon the Peasantry ; but the 
stock was never exterminated, the stock survives; and at this 
latest day the men of the County Regiments who outstood the 
attempted invasion by German hordes can trace their descent, 
through sire or dam, to the people who were here before Stone- 
henge was raised by Celtic colonists. I dare say it can be 
asserted of every country in Europe, west of the Adriatic, that its 
peasantry was the first of men there, and will be the last to go. 
They are, as it were, the very stonecrop, the flowers of the field. 
The Dean deplores the approaching extinction of his own class. 
It will not be extinguished if it once more mates with the 
Peasantry. 

Maxim Gorky is very much to the point here; or rather 
Tolstoi, whom he reports in a beautiful little book not long since 
published by the Hogarth Press. Gorky says that he was 
walking one day with Tolstoi in the Yussopor Park, in Moscow : 


He spoke superbly about the customs of the Moscow aristocracy. A big 
Russian peasant woman was working on the flower-bed, bent at right 
angles, showing her ivory legs, shaking her ten-pound breasts. He looked 
at her attentively. 

‘It is those caryatids who have kept all that magnificence and extra- 
vagance going. Not only by the labour of peasant men and women, not 
only by the taxes they pay, but in the literal sense by their blood. If the 
aristocracy had not from time to time mated with such horse-women as 
she, they would have died out long ago. It is impossible with impunity 
to waste one’s strength, as the young men of my time did. But after 
sowing their wild oats, many married serf-girls and produced a good 
breed. In that way, too, the peasant’s strength saved them. That strength 
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is everywhere in place. Half the aristocracy always has to spend its 
strength on itself, and the other half to dilute itself with peasant blood, 
and thus diffuse the peasant blood a little. It’s useful.’ 

Useful indeed. Le mot n'est pas riche. My knowledge of the 
Russian peasantry is got from reading ; but that leads me to think 
that they will prove to be the salvation of Russia. So also I think 
that our peasant-girls may save Britain, and not alone in Tolstoi’s 
meaning (which is very much the Dean’s), but in my meaning too. 
For the Peasants as a class or a race if you please are not only 
strong, but in the main are good. By that I mean that they 
observe the law of their being, which is more than can be said for 
the main of any other class in this country. The Quakers are 
neither a race nor a class, or they must certainly be reckoned 
observers of that law. 


I know the country folk of the South and West intimately ; 
and they are probably of straighter descent, with less foreign 
addition, than any others of us. Least of any have they the 
Danish or Norse element which, whatever virtues it may have 
added, has taken from them who have admitted it those good 
manners which they must once have shared with the West. The 
Peasantry of Northumberland I know; and them of the middle 
West. I lived in Kent as a boy, and in West Sussex only yester- 
day. I made good friends there with village people. Their faults 
are obvious, and most of them traceable to their long experience 
of wretchedness and oppression. Drinking, which used to be their 
standing vice, has died down markedly of late years, since 
abstinence was made an Eleventh Commandment by the Noncon- 
formists. The best of the Peasantry are dissenters, and who 
dissents abstains. Drink, however, was never a vice of the 
women, who indeed have rather failings than vices. They 
rail, they scold, they gossip like the devil; they grudge, 
they are jealous, suspicious, credulous, prone to believe the 
worse rather than the better; they will take your charity, 
as a matter of course, and rather wait for it than shift to 
help themselves. They are by no means more frivolous than the 
rest of their countrywomen, and, when married, much less so 
than any. I think their worst failing is their kindness, let us say 
accessibility, to the men who court them; but that is a form of 
charity which I cannot bring myself to condemn, even while I 
know that nothing can be worse for the morale of the man who 
receives it, and nothing more certain than that she who bestows 
it will rue the day. ‘Too much stiffness in refusing ’ can never 
be laid to peasant-girls, though once married infidelity is a blazing 
sin, excessively rare. But the statistics of illegitimacy are curious 
reading. Statistics will prove anything, and among other things 
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those of illegitimacy prove, I think, as you would expect, that 
where the men drink most, and the housing is worst, there the girls 
get most into trouble. Cumberland stands by itself. The farm- 
hands there ‘live-in,’ as it is called; and mischief is bound to 
follow so surely as imagination dogs the heels of opportunity. In 
Norfolk, South Lincolnshire and Dorset, the houses have been 
scandalous, and drinking is rife. Here in Wilts, where drinking 
is rare, incontinence is not one of our great troubles. A serious 
evil of village life throughout is the prevalence, at large, of feeble- 
minded girls and boys. Erotomania is the common symptom, and 
they are fatally fertile. 

But for their virtues—let those of our village men stand as 
they are written in the history of the Four Years’ War. Nobody 
will ask more of a man than was given by the County Regiments ; 
yet there are other qualities, not perhaps called up by such a 
hateful business, which I should like to record ; and one is their 
moderation, and another their decency of conversation. Nothing 
could be more untrue than the easy generalisation of a young writer 
which I saw the other day, which remarked as a matter of course 
upon the obscene talk in village public-houses. It is ridiculously 
untrue. J speak, of course, of grown men. And so with 
moderation, or, if you will, temperateness of outlook; and so, 
remarkably, with their sensibility to the feelings of other people. 
In the West of England few peasants are without that, and in 
Wilts, where good manners, you may say, are invariable, there 
is added, when it is needful, a repose and simplicity in address 
which makes conversation not only easy but delightful. That 
again is naturally not acquired until they are of settled estate. 
They develop late, and remain gawkish until five- or six-and- 
twenty. By then they are married, and parents, and will show 
you, as Sir Walter Scott said of one of them, ‘ all the good breeding 
which nature can teach.” They treat you as their superior, no 
doubt ; whereby you know that you are nothing of the sort. 

As for the girls, who grow up to be the faithful wives, punctual 
and devoted mothers which most of them prove, it is a marvel to 
me how in all the circumstance of their days and nights at home, 
with the knowledge of life which they cannot but have, they should 
preserve—-as they do—their innocence of heart. When one of the 
commonest excitements of children is to see a pig killed, how 
comes it that they grow up to be humane, gentle and pitiful? 
And how comes it that, with the decencies of life what they must 
needs be, lodged, situated as these girls are, they remain sweet- 
minded, clear-sighted, ignoring if not ignorant of evil? But so it 
is. That simplicity, it would seem, which leads them sometimes 
to love too kindly, saves them from the sour requital which is 
generally exacted from the fond. They suck their honesty at 
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their mothers’ breasts, they learn it at their knees. It is a part of 


their law, 
The nest-law that says, 
Stray not too far beyond the hearth, 
Keep truth always. 
And then the law of sup and bite: 
Work, that there may be some 
For you who crowd the board this night, 
And the one which is to come. 


That law has never been digested. There is no code. Common 
law, it is got by rote by the village girl long before she marries 
and roust teach it in her turn. Never deny Saint Use his 
canonisation : he is the Patron of the Poor. If the Dean of St. 
Paul’s fears, as he has said, that ‘ the tradition of culture and 
refined living will be maintained at the heavy price of family 
suicide,’ I recommend him to consider the family life of a decent 
peasant-woman in any village he cares to choose between 
Chichester and Penzance. What culture besides obedience to the 
laws of life, what refinement beyond wholesome vision and 
temperate habit he may desiderate I cannot tell. But so much 
he will find if he looks for it. 

Ezempli gratid: one young woman in particular I have in 
mind, a wife and mother of children, herself of a family of five 
girls of her same quality. Not only is she beautiful, but she is 
also, I think, as entirely and naturally good as a woman can be. 
I mean that she so acts that her goodness seems innate and of her 
substance, though no doubt it is due to her training by an 
admirable mother, like her a peasant, daughter and wife of 
peasants. But so she really is, that it appears no effort to her to 
be good. It is not deliberate at all: it is the chastity of Artemis, 
not Athena’s. Sorrow, trial, dangers of the unsavoury sort due 
to herding in poverty, have assailed her. Since her marriage she 
has been driven to see life, in the slums of towns, at its foulest ; 
but none of it has stained her radiance. She has passed through 
it, and is as simply, merely good as if she had spent her twenty- 
nine years in Eden. Little things often reveal large things. I 
had an instance of her indifference to the ugly under my own eyes 
the other day. It happened that she had been ill, and her mother 
had told me of it. I went to see her, made immediate arrange- 
ments for the care of her family, and took her off by train to stay 
here with my people, people of her own kind, who knew her and 
would be good to her. In the train I supplied her with picture- 
papers, to amuse a long, slow journey, in one of which, an expen- 
sive, shiny, vulgar thing, all actresses in dishabille and peeresses 
at race-meetings, there was a full-length photograph of a saucy 
French chit dressed literally in nothing but a bow of black ribbon. 
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(Yes—she had shoes on. I notice that however bare those sort 
of ladies are they always wear shoes. There must be a reason 
for that.) Well, the thing was provocative, indecent, vulgar— 
all that you please; but it was at least striking. The bow was 
so very black, the lady so very white. My companion, when its 
turn came up, turned the pages of the thing, mildly interested in 
this and that. I know what people are with a picture-paper. 
Her thin hand—she had been very ill—turned the pages, and 
presently opened upon the more than nude, the expressive, quite 
impossible, she. It was asif she had come to blank paper, or small 
print. There was no pause for surprise or judgment. Her hand 
continued to turn. There was not a flicker of the eyelids. The 
thing wasn’t there, it did not exist. Knowing what people are— 
so well ; a dull journey, a picture-paper; that was a revelation. 

Is she alone of her kind? Far from that. There are enough 
left who are ape-proof and goat-proof by instinct. But they are 
not love-proof. They know passion, both as wives and mothers. 
They are able for the heights. And they know the law—the law 
which women of my own class do not know : that is, the law of 
their being. And how they keep that law, in the face of what 
difficulty, in what hutches and hovels, in what proximity, in what 
squalor, through what monotony of dark and fetid air, and end- 
long work, those who know villages and villagers will know as 
well as I. 

There is much to be done for them, and no money with which 
to do it; but if a remnant is to be saved, let it be the Peasantry. 
First to come, last to leave, of them, knowing what I am talking 
about, I have said thus much and could say more. There are 
dangers behind them which they have not been able to avoid, 
whose scars they still carry. There are dangers before them 
which will be still more difficult to deal with, because they attack 
the very citadel, while the former were at the outworks. These 
are the dangers of prosperity, those were of adversity. But I 
trust to two things: Use-and-Wont, which is older than Stone- 
henge by a great deal, and that moderation which always tells 
them, Sleep on it. That, indeed, is already working in the better 
sort. They know more about the reaction of high-wages than the 


young ones. And weight will tell. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


THE problems of University Education are many and insistent. 
This fact is generally recognised and the special difficulties of 
Oxford and Cambridge have led to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission whose report is awaited with curiosity not only by 
teachers but by everyone interested in the future of English 
education. There is, however, considerable danger that the pres- 
sure of immediate needs and the throng of details which require 
consideration may obscure certain more fundamental problems 
both in the deliberations of the Commission and in the discussion 
of University affairs in the country at large. Questions of finance, 
of fees, of scholarships, of teachers’ salaries, questions of entrance 
examinations and of the relations between the University system 
on the one hand and the ladder of education provided by the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on the other, questions of curricula 
and of the allotment of endowments between different branches 
of study, questions concerning extra-mural teaching in the way 
of extension lectures and tutorial classes, and finally, in Oxford 
and Cambridge at least, questions of estate-management, of college 
catering, and of the relations between the Universities and their 
constituent colleges, may be mentioned as topics likely to absorb 
attention. But there are other problems, not less important and 
more fundamental than these, which have to a great extent 
escaped the scrutiny of popular interest. These problems arise 
partly from the very nature of a University as distinguished from 
other organs of education and partly from the present condition 
of human knowledge ; and they have been modified and intensified 
by the war. 

The peculiar feature and the special glory of a University lie 
in the fact that the spheres of its educational activities are, or at 
least ought to be, the frontiers and high places of human know- 
ledge. The finest training for the mind is to be obtained, not in 
the accumulation of stores of ascertained facts, but rather in the 
study of those regions of human thought where knowledge is active 
in the endeavour to throw back the frontiers of the unknown. 

Vot. LXXXIX—No. 528 801 x 
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Looking at things in a somewhat different way, we may postulate 
that it is the function of a University to train its students in 
the appreciation of the greatest minds the race has produced and 
not to make them familiar with the trite certainties of the latest 
textbooks. The essential thing is to maintain a reasonable equili- 
brium between detailed and critical study of the processes of 
investigation on the one hand and large syntheses of knowledge 
on the other. 

It is of course generally admitted that a University should be 
a centre of research. But there is a tendency to suppose that this 
ideal can be attained if the University includes within its physical 
boundaries a select coterie of researchers—a few odd hermits of 
knowledge, whose eminence the man in the street is inclined to 
measure by the eccentricity of their personal behaviour and the 
remoteness of their thoughts from ordinary human interests. In 
fact, however, the separation of teaching and research must be 
fatal to both. The teacher cannot maintain the specific quality of 
university education unless he is himself to some extent an investi- 
gator and filled with that ardour for the advancement of learning 
which comes with active participation in the campaign against 
the unknown. And when the researcher ceases to be a teacher, 
his research too often degenerates into Byzantinism. He loses 
touch with human affairs: his thoughts wander into the desert ; 
and the problems which he endeavours to solve come to have little 
connexion with the questions in which mankind is interested. 
Incidentally, it is clear that a democratic country will sooner or 
later refuse to finance research of this arid type. The democracy 
is not at heart materialist : it is not the masses but the ‘captains 
of industry’ who are keen for the promotion of utilitarian 
researches in engineering or commercial chemistry. But the 
democracy will only encourage research if it is directed to subjects 
of living interest. That does not mean that investigators will be 
summoned to attend only to topics on which large masses of the 
population are actually asking for information. It only means 
that matters which are really near to the hopes and interests of 
mankind must have the preference—that, for example, the 
scholarly reconstruction of ancient Greek civilisation as one of the 
most glorious moments of human experience must be preferred 
to the task of deciphering the Hittite inscriptions, and that the 
imaginative appreciation of the Greek dramatists must be aimed 
at rather than the linguistic study of the Greek novelists of the 
Middle Ages. And the surest if not the only way of keeping 
research to the highways of vital interest is to make it more 
possible for research and teaching to be carried out by the same 
people, so that the researcher shall be constantly faced with the 
questions which suggest themselves to ordinary men, constantly 
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faced with the necessity of making himself interesting and 
intelligible to ordinary pupils of ability. 

There is nothing very new about these doctrines. But the 
growth of knowledge and the conditions of the post-war period 
have given them a new importance. The old ideal that the 
university student should read with his tutor has become at once 
more necessary and harder to attain. It is the object of this 
article to emphasise the circumstances which have brought this 
about. : 

In the first place it is by no means merely, or even chiefly, a 
question of research in the old sense of that word. The sheer bulk 
of knowledge is now so vast and the pace at which new knowledge 
is built up is so greatly accelerated that the ordinary university 
teacher has the greatest difficulty in finding time to read enough 
even to keep abreast with the growth of knowledge in those 
branches of his subject in which he is most interested. And what 
we want is something more than that. For the specialism which 
has won these great additions to knowledge carries with it, as the 
defect of its qualities, a certain narrowness of outlook. The 
specialist cannot appreciate the relations between his subject and 
other subjects, between the results of his researches and the whole 
complex of human interests and studies. We talk of the endow- 
ment of research ; but there is even greater need for the endow- 
ment of knowledge. Large syntheses of knowledge—it was pointed 
out above—are an essential element in a university system of 
education. And such syntheses have been made the more neces- 
sary by the very fact which has made them more difficult to attain 
—the specialisation of research and the enormous extension of the 
boundaries of knowledge which it has produced. 

The university teacher, then, because of this new growth in 
the domain of knowledge, needs more time for reading and thought, 
more leisure, than his predecessors required. But the necessary 
oxory is harder than ever to come by; and this is the second 
point I wish to urge. The abolition of the old prohibition upon 
the marriage of Fellows has no doubt done much to improve 
university education by humanising the outlook of teachers and 
by making the don less donnish. But incidentally it has given 
the don a family to keep. And often that means that instead of 
spending his vacations in study he is obliged to use his spare time 
in examining schools and other universities in order to increase 
his income. Again, in the past, many scholars found leisure for 
study in the quiet of a college living in the country. For example, 
in the field of historical scholarship, Stubbs held a country living 
for sixteen years before he became Professor, Creighton was for 
ten years, and Church for eighteen years a country parson. But 


developments of opinion have reduced the proportion of university 
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teachers who take Orders ; and the decline in clerical incomes has 
in many cases made the country rectories abodes of anxious penury 
rather than of studious leisure, and has driven the parsons too to 
the expedient of teaching and examining for fees. Besides, the 
changed conditions of research have lessened the suitability of 
isolated villages as ‘research stations.’ Even in the older fields 
of study the neighbourhood of a large library is necessary if the 
expenses of research are not to be increased by the purchase of 
innumerable books. To take the study of ancient history for 
example, Pauly-Wissowa and the Corpus of Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions, unknown to former generations, are now essential 
instruments of the ancient historian and they are beyond the purse 
of a poor country clergyman. The mediaevalist again will need 
such things as the entire set of the Selden Society’s publications 
and he may have to make frequent visits to the Record Office. 
The archaeologist will need to travel, to visit museums over the 
length and breadth of the Continent, to spend largely on photo- 
graphs. With modern subjects the case is even harder, for the 
output of periodical literature and Quellen is so enormous. And 
the scientist needs a laboratory. 

Lastly, it is important to realise that difficulties which were 
accumulating before have been increased tenfold by the war. 
The war took sad toll of the Universities and many of the most 
promising of the younger teachers were killed. Many more had 
their studies interrupted by years of campaigning. In the mean- 
time the supplies of new teachers were cut off. Formerly it was 
a frequent practice for a newly appointed Fellow of a college to 
be given a year’s leave of absence for study at continental Univer- 
sities before he began his teaching work : now not only have the 
pressing needs of the hour prevented the continued observance of 
this admirable custom, but a number of the tutors appointed to 
fill up the gaps, which the losses of war and four years’ cessation 
of ‘recruitment ’ had created, have themselves had their ordinary 
undergraduate courses curtailed by the call of national duty and 
have taken ‘war degrees.” Moreover, the general mental 
upheaval produced by the war has aroused new interests, opened 
up new questions, brought into prominence new facets of thought 
and study. It has enormously stimulated interest in nineteenth- 
century history, for example, and in political and economic 
problems. New ‘Schools’ have been established: at Oxford a 
School of Agriculture and an Honours School in Philosophy, 
Economics and Politics have appeared upon the scene. But it 
is obvious that if these new studies are to have the breadth, the 
depth, and the vitality of the older branches of the curriculum, 
the teachers must have time for wide reading and research. The 
new topics must be explored and explored at leisiife. The néw 
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Schools, the new subjects no doubt promise well: they have in 
them possibilities of the finest types of university education, and 
they have the great merit of being concerned with matters in which 
many people are intensely interested. But like the presence of 
the new teachers, the insistence of the new subjects increases the 
need for leisure and quiet study. 

Unfortunately, the war has not only increased the need. It 
has also diminished the opportunity. It has made leisure harder 
than ever to obtain. The increase in the cost of living has added 
to the economic obstacles mentioned above as already serious 
before the war. And since the war, and as a result of the war, 
the universities have been filled to overflowing. Teachers have 
had more pupils than ever to cope with. 

The problems and difficulties which I have been trying to set 
forth are no doubt to some extent common to all the Universities. 
But they are especially serious in Oxford and Cambridge. This 
is so because the college system, which is a unique and invaluable 
feature of the two ancient Universities, means that the dons have 
so much to do besides teaching. There is college discipline to 
be attended to, and frequently a don manages the finances of the 
college athletic clubs, and dons take part in the college literary 
and debating societies, which are such an important element in 
the life of the undergraduate. There is the college catering ta be 
supervised. There are the college estates to be managed. Besides, 
in the older Universities the trend towards modern studies has been 
naturally more disturbing than elsewhere. And in Oxford the 
difficulty is perhaps greatest because of the tutorial system, which 
Oxford men at least will agree in regarding as a precious heritage. 
In Oxford the dons ?o not merely lecture their pupils : they give 
them individual instruction—a ‘ private hour’ a week to each man 
as arule. They have of course less spare time in consequence. 

It all comes to a very simple issue. There is a danger that 
the necessity of syoAn to sound scholarship may be lost sight of. 
Only the other day a daily paper actually suggested that the terms 
at Oxford might advantageously be increased in length! There 
is a danger that the efficiency of a University may be measured 
by the number of its students, without regard to the effect of an 
increase of numbers upon the efficiency of the teaching. There 
is a danger that university teachers may be shy of asking for 
more leisure because such a request may seem a mere selfish 
demand for higher wages and shorter hours. Yet it is not much 
to ask—a, little more time for reading. And it is fundamentally 
necessary if university education is to be true to its nature and 


1 It was gratifying to hear Lord Haldane, in an address delivered the other 
day to the Oxford University, Labour Club, remark that the way not te 
democratise a university was to swamp it with students. 
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its great traditions, if it is not to degenerate into a system of 
ladling out diluted recollections of learning acquired in the 
teacher’s student days, ifit is in fact to exercise its activities upon 
the frontiers and high places of thought, and to combine critical 
examination of the processes of investigation with large and 
fruitful syntheses of knowledge. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 





THE CAPITAL SHIP: IS IT DOOMED? 


WE are in the midst of a naval crisis of considerable gravity— 
certainly the gravest that has occurred in the peace-time history 
of the Navy. In the course of the practically uninterrupted and 
long maritime peace, which the British Empire was fortunate 
enough to enjoy between the fall of Napoleon and the outbreak 
of the recent World War, there were several crises which—the 
state of the world being what it was—we were able to surmount 
with something like leisurely deliberation and, in fact, without 
great difficulty. These crises were all related to material. There 
were the substitution of steam propulsion for sails; the adoption 
of iron or steel for the material of the hulls of men-of-war; the 
introduction of the ‘ironclad’ or ship protected with armour ; the 
change from cast-iron smooth-bore guns to rifled breech-loaders ; 
the substitution of new and immensely more destructive explosives 
for the old ‘ black powder’ ; and—not to mention detailed inno- 
vations—the modification of the designs of important classes of 
men-of-war by building them with ‘ram-bows,’ the belief being 
that the ship herself, by rushing at her opponent in battle, would 
finish him off more certainly than she could do if she relied upon 
the use of her guns. This amusing superstition that the modern 
ship of war would be playing her proper part if she imitated the 
methods of the triremes of antiquity, had not a very long life ; but 
it affected ship design for a considerable time. All these changes 
and innovations produced veritable crises; but every navy in the 
world was affected by them, and usually the general aspect of 
international affairs was not obviously menacing. The present 
crisis is of a very different character. We have just gone through 
a war of unexampled intensity, in the course of which the novelties 
introduced into naval equipment had been put to practical use on 
many occasions. Our naval material as a whole, and in 
many of its details, was subjected to the most severe of all tests, 
viz. that of actual fighting experience. We are now being in- 
formed as to the conclusions at which people, who—in the most 
exact sense of the term—can be called experts, have arrived. 
There has been an extraordinary and unprecedented revelation of 
disappointment with the results of the warship-building policy 
of the period immediately preceding the outbreak of the war. 
307 
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It has been universally condemned, not only by those who had 
expressed doubts of its efficacy whilst it was in progress, but also 
by those who might have been expected to be its most strenuous 
defenders. 

The ‘ capital ships’ which took part in the battle of Jutland 
are commonly spoken of as ‘ Dreadnoughts ’—indeed so generally 
has that designation adhered to them that it is usual to spell the 
name ‘ dreadnought’ with a small initial letter. This practice 
is meant to indicate the fact that they were built after the ship so 
named which dated from 1906. The great majority of the more 
imposing units of the British Fleet present at the battle of Jutland 
were launched or completed within the period of eight years which 
ended when the war began in August 1914. They were in time 
subjected to the supreme test ; we can now see, as far as pretty 
nearly universal opinion goes, with what result. 

The designation ‘capital ship’ is of old date and has been 
at a comparatively recent date revived. When classes of ships of 
war began to be differentiated one from another the name was 
applied to ships ‘ fit to lie in a line,’ i.e. in a line of battle. During 
great part of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the name 
dropped out of general use and ‘ line-of-battle ship’ or ‘ship of 
the line’ took its place. For reasons which did not disclose any 
real appreciation of tactical or strategical conditions our modern 
ships of the corresponding class were given the curious name of 
‘battleships,’ as though they were to be the only ships to engage 
in battle—in other words, to fight. This appellation is official, 
but ‘ capital ship ’ has generally superseded it. Another and very 
recent class of ships was designated ‘battle-cruisers,’ and in 
ordinary language it has become common to rank them with the 
capital ship. It is these capital ships the existence of which is 
threatened by the advocates of the submarine. The extreme wing 
of this school, indeed, threaten or did threaten—for they seem to 
have lately modified their views—the continued existence of all 
men-cf-war intended to operate on the surface of the water. The 
cry that ships with only a very short life behind them should be 
“scrapped ’ is not itself very new. It is merely an extension of 
a demand with which we were made fairly familiar about a dozen 
years ago. Out-and-out advocates of the submarine as the future 
dominant factor in naval warfare have urged that we ought not to 
appeal to past experience ; to do so, according to them, is to go 
back to what they scorn as ‘ ancient history.’ They do not want 
to cite Drake, or Hawke, or Nelson. The recent war is enough 
for them. This attitude of theirs makes it quite clear that they 
are unaware of the fact that the laws of strategy are eternal, that 
these laws were as valid and imperative in the days of Eurybiades 
and Phormio, of Drake, of Hawke, and of Nelson as they were 
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in the 1914-18 period. It is also clear that the advocates in 
question have failed to perceive that the main principles of tactics 
are unchanging. They do not see that it is the methods and not 
the principles which change with the adoption of novel implements 
of warfare. There were not a few naval officers who feared that 
similar indifference to, or want of acquaintance with, the per- 
manency and imperative character of strategic laws and tactical 
principles had been dominating the naval construction policy of 
the later years of peace. To explain this it will be necessary to 
go back to what has been scornfully termed ‘ ancient history.’ 

Beginning in the second half of the seventeenth century and 
centinued well on into the nineteenth—that is to say throughout 
the time during which the British Empire was winning and main- 
taining a predominant position on the sea—British men-of-war 
were designed and equipped in accordance with the laws of strategy 
and the principles of tactics. They were divided into classes— 
ships of the line or capital ships meant to take their place in the 
line of battle and fight general actions; frigates; sloops; and 
smaller craft. There were some exceptional vessels, but they were 
not numerous. Individual ships were generally known—and, 
indeed, were officially designated—by their offensive armament ; 
for examples, a 74-gun ship, a 36-gun frigate, ete. There was no 
deliberate policy of making them bigger and ever bigger simply 
because some rival navy was building bigger ships. Any increase 
in size was due to a desire to increase their volume of fire, which 
in practice meant adding to the number of their guns. As a 
matter of fact British men-of-war—though there was some increase 
in dimensions and gun-power—remained, on the whole, inferior in 
size to corresponding French ships, and considerably inferior in 
size to the ships of Spain. Being designed in accordance with 
the unvarying laws of strategy and the principles of tactics, our 
more important ships were long-lived. They were not hastily 
‘ scrapped ’ because some foreign navy was building a ship which 
was bigger and was supposed by the inexpert to be more powerful. 
The Victory, Nelson’s flagship, had been forty years afloat at the 
date of Trafalgar. When I joined our Pacific Station during the 
Russian (Crimean) war, the flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, 
a 50-gun frigate, dated from 1800. She did war service, having 
engaged hostile batteries and having suffered some casualties. 
Considering the perishable nature of the material of which they 
were constructed this longevity was remarkable. It had the 
immense merit of saving the money of the taxpayers. 

Less than ten years before the war began a new spirit 
dominated our plans of warship construction. The aim now was 
to turn out a ship that would be faster, more stoutly ‘ protected ’ 
(i.e. with less perforable armour), and with her individual guns 
of greater power than any ship in existence. This necessitated 
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great increase in dimensions and, of course, a huge increase in 
cost. It was contended that this put all then existing ships in the 
only place fit for them, viz. on the scrap heap. The enormous 
sums quite recently expended in shipbuilding programmes had to 
be regarded as money thrown away. Foreign navies soon showed 
that they too could turn out ships as big as or bigger, as costly as 
or more costly, than the one which we ourselves asserted had 
rendered our own capital ships obsolete. If there was any true 
principle in our new building policy we had to go on surpassing 
foreign competitors. The condition was accepted gladly, even 
hilariously. Our policy was, on the highest authority, publicly 
and accurately defined in a sentence : ‘ See what the other fellow is 
doing and go one better.’ The absence of all reference to the 
necessity of complying with the obligations of strategy and tactics, 
indeed the absence of any appearance of a perception that such 
things existed, is striking enough. Even more striking was the 
failure to discern the fact that, if the first of the new designs had 
made all previous capital ships obsolete, so she herself was being 
pushed into the background of obsolescence. In these circum- 
stances naval expenditure mounted fast. A result of our policy 
as above defined was that, at the outbreak of the war, no capital 
ship of ours over eight years old was deemed fit to meet the 
capital ships of the enemy in line of battle. 

It is with our capital ships that were deemed fit for this that 
—after the experience of hostilities—disappointment is now being 
generally expressed. These particular ships have not found a 
defender sufficiently convinced of their excellence to come forward 
openly on their behalf. This has left the field open to the people 
who maintain that the advent of the submarine threatens the 
existence of the capital ship. They are neither clear nor con- 
sistent in their argument. If the submarine is going to do all 
that they claim for her, consistency demands that they should 
show why she cannot do to any ship on the surface what they 
assert she can and will do to the larger units of a fleet. Apparently 
frightened by their own argument, they have run away from it, 
and endeavour to show that they do not claim that all surface 
ships will be exterminated by submarines. The explanation of 
their want of consistency is—though they themselves could not see 
it—that they were condemning not all capital ships as such, but 
capital ships designed without reference to the indefeasable re- 
quirements of strategic laws and tactical principles. Again it is 
evident that, when proclaiming the future dominance of submarine 
craft, they are resting their case, not on the performances of such 
craft against properly armed and equipped men-of-war, but against 
unarmed and helpless merchant ships. The latter performances 
—when only the absolute figures were published—were un- 
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doubtedly impressive. To understand what they really meant we 
ought to have been furnished with other statistics, because it was 
the relative, not the absolute importance of the submarine menace 
that had to be taken into account. 

The effects of the commerce-destroying action of our enemies— 
both on and under the surface of the sea—deserves separate and 
very close investigation. This would require a whole treatise. 
All that is necessary for our present purpose is to see how far the 
submarine or U-boat side of it supports the contention of those 
who hold that the submarine or submersible craft is destined to 
drive—-if not all surface ships—at least the capital ships out of 
existence. It was due to the general and almost complete 
ignorance of naval history on the part of the population of the 
United Kingdom that the losses of our merchant shipping caused 
so much consternation as, it is admitted, they did. It being this 
consternation which is being utilised in the endeavour to prove 
that the surface man-of-war—at least of the capital-ship class— 
is not worth keeping any longer; that, in fact, the proper place 
for her is the scrap heap; we have to see to what extent it was 
justified. A slight knowledge of naval history would have made 
the general public aware of the fact that in all the great maritime 
wars in which the British Empire has been involved our sea-borne 
commerce has suffered heavy losses. In proportion to the wealth 
and population of only that part of the empire called the United 
Kingdom our losses in the recent war were smaller than—in the 
like proportion—they were in several earlier wars. 

Not to go back any farther than the war of the League of 
Augsburg (1688-1697), we may learn from Mahan that ‘at no 
time has war against commerce been conducted on a larger scale 
and with greater results than during this period.’ Our mercan- 
tile marine suffered severely. The same authority tells us that, 
in the war of the Spanish Succession, which began in 1702, we 
had lost 1146 merchant ships. Of these, however, we recovered 
800. In four years (1756-1760) of the Seven Years War—the 
brilliant age of Lord Hawke and his brother seamen—the French 
captured more than 2500 British merchantmen. Our losses in 
the war of American Independence were again large. We had 
many enemies. What we called ‘the insurgent corsairs’—in 
plain English, American privateers—captured in less than two 
years 739 British ships. In the French Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars, which ended in 1814, our losses at the hands 
of the French alone amounted to the imposing total of 10,871 
vessels. This figure did not cover the whole of our losses. We 
had other enemies. The War of 1812 brought the American 
privateer again to the front. There were 228 American 
privateers ‘on the cruise’; and, in about thirty months, they 
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managed to capture 1509 British merchant vessels. In all the 
contests just referred to, we—as far as the sea was concerned— 
came out victorious in the end. The losses of our mercantile 
marine had, no doubt, been heavy; but our forefathers were 
familiar enough with war to be well aware ‘ that you cannot make 
omelettes Without breaking eggs’ ; and that it would be foolish to 
expect that you cam make war without suffering loss. The 
remarkable thing about it all was that, after the wars were over, 
we, in each case, had a larger mercantile marine than before. 
It looks as if it were going to be the same now. ‘ The vainest 
of all delusions,’ said A. T. Mahan in 1890, ‘is the expectation 
of bringing down an enemy by commerce-destroying alone.’ 
This dictum may be respectfully commended to the attention of 
those strategists who hold that the chief duty of the British Navy 
is to protect our commerce. As to this, it may be held that the 
principal aim of the British Navy should be to defeat the enemy’s 
naval forces thoroughly. If it does that, it will adequately protect 
British commerce and do some other things as well. 

If any apology is demanded for dwelling on statistics of com- 
merce-destroying, one can be given readily. The performances 
of the German U-boats as assailants of merchant vessels when 
expressed in figures and published monthly, without any of the 
off-setting circumstances, had a depressing effect on the public. 
They created an ‘atmosphere.’ It is this atmosphere that the 
advocates of the submarine as the invincible and all-conquering 
craft of the future find their best medium to work in. They either 
distinctly assert or suggest that—as shown by the figures—the 
U-boats nearly starved the British Empire into surrender. ‘If 
there had only been more U-boats, or if the war had only gone on 
longer, etc., etc.’ Well, let it be at once admitted that, if (ifs are 
useful in such a case) the British had done nothing by organisation 
or counter-attack to meet the assailants, surrender would have 
been inevitable. It will be well to look, not so much at the 
methods adopted, as at the results of those methods. We had to 
keep up a large importation of supplies and we had to arrange 
suitable distribution of stocks of supplies both ‘home’ and im- 
ported. We started under a very heavy handicap. To begin 
with, we lost at once—and quite independently of any U-boat 
activity—the assistance that, in peace time, we received from 
the importation by vessels whose countries were now hostile. 
Then, for naval and military purposes, we were compelled to 
withdraw from their ordinary work of importing food and other 
commodities a large portion of our mercantile marine. These 
two conditions by themselves, even if there had not been a single 
hostile U-boat in existence, would have greatly reduced the entries 
into our ports of tonnage with cargoes. In 1916, before we had 
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felt the full effect of diverting to naval and military purposes a 
large part of our mercantile marine from its ordinary work of im- 
porting commodities, and when the hostile submarines had already 
been actively attacking our commerce, the tonnage entered with 
cargoes was 30,059,548. In 1917 it was, as more of our ships 
were diverted as above, 23,228,546. In 1918 it was 23,207,117. 
To talk of a submarine blockade, when nearly two millions of tons 
can enter your ports with cargoes every month, is a misuse of 
language. We had lost Russia as a source of supply, not so much 
on account of U-boats as of internal conditions, yet our importa- 
tions of wheat, wheat-meal, and flour were—in the second half 
of 1916 very nearly 2} million tons; in the year 1917, when the 
U-boats were most active, more than 5} million tons; and in the 
first nine months of 1918, when the U-boat activity had greatly 
declined and then stepped, the importation was about 3} millions. 
In the latter period there was an immense diversion of our cargo- 
carrying ocean tonnage to the work of transporting across the 
Atlantic more than half of the 2,038,000 American troops who 
were carried, as Admiral Sims tells us, ‘ without the loss of a 
single man.’ It may be added that our stocks of ‘meat’ were 
very nearly twice as large in 1917—U-boats being then particularly 
active--as in 1916; in 1918 they were still larger. 

If the German U-boats did not do more mischief than they did, 
it was not for want of targets. Admiral Sims, in his book, The 
Victory at Sea (p. 100), tells us that 

The very appearance of the sea seemed to give the lie to the German 
reports that British commerce had been practically arrested. A perfect 
stream of all kinds of vessels—liners, tramps, schooners, and fishing boats— 
was passing towards the Irish and English coasts. 


In his book, The Dover Patrol, 1915-1917, Admiral Sir Reginald 
Bacon says that (in 1917) 32,000 merchant vessels passed through 
the Straits; of this vast number five vessels were torpedoed. As 
the whole case against the capital ship has been made to rest on 
the alleged potency of the torpedo-carrying submarine, it is 
necessary to bear in mind what that craft really did effect 
when the chances were manifestly in her favour. Her 
action was even less effective against men-of-war. It may be 
mentioned that, though it has been claimed that the ‘dreadnought’ 
battleship Audacious was torpedoed by a submarine, Sir Henry 
Newholt in his admirable and delightfully written work, Naval 
History of the War, 1914-1918, says that she struck a mine that 
had been laid by a German armed mercantile cruiser. There were, 
certainly, two performances of the hostile submarines that may be 
fairly called sensational, viz. the sinking of the Cressy and two 
other cruisers, and the sinking of the battleship Formidable. 
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In both these cases the submarine was practically unopposed, and 
met with almost unresisting and unguarded victims. The case 
was different when reasonable precautions were taken and counter- 
measures were resorted to. In fact the submarine proved to be 
far less effective against fighting ships than the gun. 

Not much more than a year before the outbreak of the late war 
Admiral Sir Reginald Custance published the results of his in- 
vestigation of the performances of the locomotive torpedo as a 
weapon. The Russo-Japanese war was then rather recent. The 
book (The Ship of the Line in Battle, 1912) covered earlier wars 
in which the torpedo had been used. The conclusion was that 
that weapon hit its object in the proportion of about 54 to a hundred 
shots. The experience of officers who served in the late war con- 
firms Sir Reginald Custance’s conclusion ; and they believe that 
the proportion of torpedo hits to shots was about 5 per cent. In 
Admiral Viscount Jellicoe’s official letter of June 18, 1916, he 
reports that 

One of the features of the action was the large number of torpedoes 
that crossed our line without taking effect on any ship except the Marl- 
borough. Sir Cecil Burney estimates that at least twenty-one torpedoes 
were seen to cross the line of his squadron. All were avoided by skilful 
handling except that single one; and it is notable that the Marlborough 
herself evaded seven. Similarly the Fifth Battle Squadron avoided a con- 
siderable number, and other squadrons had similar experiences. 


Up to the present, then, the torpedo has only proved itself 
capable of hitting once in twenty times. We are told that it will 
be improved. No doubt it will be ; but the same can be said of the 
weapons and the methods that will be used to counteract it. 
No account has been taken here of the difficulties in the way of 
the torpedo-carrying craft desiring to reach a position from which 
a torpedo may be discharged with some chance of hitting the 
object. The out-and-out partisans of torpedo-craft, whether sub- 
marine or on the surface, are still under the influence of the 
nursery solution of the problem of catching birds, viz. by putting 
salt on their tails. How to reach the position for putting the salt 
on the tails was never explained. This is to ignore the important 
condition that a new method of attack is certain, sooner or later, 
to evoke new methods of counter-attack—the best form of defence. 
When the Germans began the use of poison gas there was, 
naturally, much apprehension; but it did not take us long to 
devise counter-methods, so that the introducers of gas-fighting 
were worse off in the long run than if they had not begun the use 
of it. 

Destroyers, light cruisers, depth charges, scouting, and bomb- 
dropping air-craft can make, and indeed have made, things very 
unpleasant for the submarine. That is not all, ‘The war 
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developed the fact that the most deadly enemy of the submarine is 
the submarine herself’ (Admiral Sims). If the submarine is 
properly hunted in war she will look after herself instead of 
hunting other craft. The provision of light cruisers, destroyers, 
depth-charge-dropping craft, scouting, and bomb-dropping air- 
craft, which has been sneered at by the submarinists, would be 
simply a continuance—under modern conditions—of the old and 
long-established plan of including in fleets frigates, sloops, and 
smaller vessels to give notice of the proximity and composition 
of the enemy’s force. These lighter ships engaged, in order to 
defeat, those of the enemy, just as modern light craft would 
engage his submarines now. 

The threat to the capital ship from the air is parallel to that 
from beneath the surface of the sea. Like the submarine, and 
perhaps even more than the submarine, the air-craft will be greatly 
‘developed.’ So, also, will be the methods of counteracting its 
activity. It will not be roofed harbours or penthouse-covered 
ships that will be needed so much as counter-attacking forces of 
air-craft of ourown. What we have already seen of the achieve- 
ments of British airmen must make us reasonably confident of the 
result of trusting our offensive defence in the air to them. 

The still current discussion of the capital ship question ‘has 
brought out clearly the continued existence of a school in the Navy 
rightly called the ‘ material.’ A common view is that we must 
defend our ships against submarine or air attacks by additions 
to or alterations in the material of their hulls. Of course, this 
leaves the human element out of sight altogether. Can you make 
war without men? Not even the material school can enable us 
todo that. We take it for certain that, as long as there are capital 
ships in other navies, we must also have them, or we should be 
handing over the field to others. We may also take it for certain 
that the socalled ‘dreadnought’ ship-building policy, with its 
huge and ever-rising costliness, now that no one cares to defend 
the ships built under it, will be abandoned; capital ships—if 
designed and armed in accordance with the requirements of 
strategy and tactics, and not merely in order that each may be 
bigger and more costly than the last—are not likely to disappear 
from navies as long as navies continue to exist. We have recently 
had some experience of the value of international agreements. 
When it is a case of limitation of armaments we had better bear 
it in mind. 

Cyprian A. G. BRIDGE. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EMPIRE 


The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment of 
the constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire is too 
important and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the War, and that 
it should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference to be summoned 
as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their view that any 
such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self- 
government and complete control of domestic affairs, should be based upon 
a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial 
Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion of the same, should 
recognise the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in 
foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide effective arrange- 
ments for continuous consultation in all important matters of common 
Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded on con- 
sultation, as the several Governments may determine.—Rzso.ution IX. of 
the Imperial Conference of 1917. Cd. 8566. 


EMERSON relates how N apoleon, when General in Italy, adopted a 


device to protect himself against burdensome correspondents. 
‘He directed Bourrienne to leave all letters unopened for three 
weeks, and then observed with satisfaction how large a part of the 
correspondence had thus disposed of itself, and no longer required 
an answer.’ It is now nearly four years since the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1917 passed the resolution drafted by Sir R. Borden 
which is printed above. It is more than two years since the 
Armistice brought the cessation of hostilities after which the 
constitutional readjustment was to be taken in hand ‘as soon as 
possible’; and not only has the Special Conference not met, 
but, as we know from Mr. Lloyd George’s announcement of 
November 11, it will not meet in 1921, while, on the other hand, a 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Empire (together with a 
representative of India) has been arranged for next June. So long 
a delay was not contemplated by the statesmen who passed the 
Resolution of May 1917, and in fact hopes were entertained that 
the Conference might meet in 1920 or 1921. But the unexpected 
delay has brought compensations. In the interval, as in the case 
of Napoleon’s letters, the fundamental question of the status of the 

1 In the event, the impossibility of holding a Prime Ministers’ Meeting in 


the autumn of last year (1920)—a necessary preliminary to the Special Conference 
—precluded the meeting of the Conference in 1921. 
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Dominions has disposed of itself. Other questions, unforeseen in 
1917, have come to light ; but if the problems of Empire adminis- 
tration are now more numerous, they are more clearly defined ; 
and, what is most to the point, the practice of the three crowded 
years 1917-19 has increased materially the capacity of home and 
oversea statesmen to deal successfully with them. 

Broadly speaking, the task which now awaits the Ministers 
of the Crown throughout the Empire (and the Special Conference 
in particular when it meets) is not so much to construct a new 
system of Empire administration as to provide machinery for the 
smooth and permanent working of a system which the march of 
events has compelled us already to adopt, but which, being thus 
hastily adopted, is being worked at the moment by the antiquated 
machinery of the pre-war era supplemented by the emergency 
machinery of 1917 onwards. Naturally this machinery, where 
what is properly installed is unsuitable, and what is suitable is 
imperfectly installed, has creaked and groaned in the performance 
of the novel duties now required of it, and threatens sometimes 
to break down. 

In any valid conception of the nature of this task, and of the 
circumstances in which it is being undertaken, four cardinal ques- 
tions demand consideration : 


(1) What ‘equal status ’ implies. 

(2) Where the existing machinery is deficient. 
(3) What new machinery is required. 

(4) How the new machinery can be set up. 


What ‘ equal status’ implies.—The principle of equality of 
national status, as embodied in the practice of the last four years, 
is not confined to the relationship of the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions, but covers the relationship of these autonomous states 
to India and other potentially autonomous non-European states 
within the Empire. A summary of the practice by which this 
central principle has been established will make the position clear 
in this and other respects. 

In 1914 the executive power of the Empire was vested in 
the Government (and ultimately the electorate) of the United 
Kingdom, the one sovereign State. It is true that at the time the 
Empire was provided with two organs constituted to deal with 
the common affairs of its component parts—the Imperial Confer- 
ence and the Committee of Imperial Defence; but the powers of 
both these bodies were merely consultative and advisory. Hence 
it was that on the 4th of August 1914 the decision of a single 
Government—that of the United Kingdom—sufficed to bring all 
the British peoples throughout the world into a state of war with 
Germany. 

Vor. LXXXIX—No. 528 Y 
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In 1917 the Imperial Conference met, and India was admitted 
to the membership of this body. To meet the exigencies of the 
war, an emergency common Executive was constituted in the form 
of the Imperial War Cabinet, and in this body also India was 
represented. From this time and onwards to the close of the war 
decisions affecting the Empire as a whole were taken, so far as 
circumstances permitted, no longer by the Government of the 
United Kingdom singly, but by representatives of the Governments 
of the five (or six, if we include Newfoundland) European States 
of the Empire and of India. 

In 1918 the Conference again assembled, and a development 
of the emergency common Executive took place. To promote 
continuity of deliberation and communication between the several 
governments, it was decided that the Dominions should be repre- 
sented by Ministers permanently stationed in London, and that the 
Imperial War Cabinet should meet from time to time with these 
permanent (or other visiting) Dominion Ministers, in the place 
of the respective Prime Ministers, in the intervals between the 
‘plenary’ sessions at which the latter were present; while by a 
further decision ? that the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, as 
members of the Imperial War Cabinet, should have the right to 
communicate direct with the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, equality of status was explicitly recognised. 

Thus in 1917-18 the principle of equal status was established 
in practice in the field of inter-Imperial relations. In the year 
following (1919) it was similarly established in the field of foreign 
relations. The British Delegation, a body identical in effect with 
the Imperial War Cabinet, was in continuous session at Paris 
until peace was concluded. The adhesion of the Empire to the 
Treaty of Versailles was affirmed by the signatures of statesmen 
authorised to bind the several Dominions and India, as distinct 
from the United Kingdom and its dependencies. Parliaments at 
Ottawa, Melbourne, Cape Town, and Wellington, as well as at 
Westminster, ratified the Treaty ; and finally, while the organic 
unity of the Empire was maintained by the collective representa- 
tion of the several governments by a single member in the Council 
of the League of Nations, the principle of equality of status was 
recognised by the assignment of seats in the Assembly of the 
League severally to the Dominions and India. 

The British Constitution being unwritten and made by practice, 
it follows from the practice of 1917-19 that the basic principle 
of the constitutional readjustment contemplated by the resolution 
of May 1917 has been established. What remains to be done is to 


2 These were administrative decisions taken by the Imperial War Cabinet in 
plenary session. 
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adapt the administrative machinery of the Empire to the constitu- 
tional fait accompli. 

Where the existing machinery is deficient.—Prior to 1917, in 
consonance with the reservation of the executive power of the 
Empire to the Government of the United Kingdom, the oversea 
States, European and non-European and of all constitutional 
grades, were administered in varying degrees of completeness 
through one or other of the departments of this one sovereign 
Government. In particular, the relations of the Dominions to 
the United Kingdom and to other States within the Empire were 
controlled by the Colonial Office. A moment’s reflection will 
reveal the incompatibility of this pre-war machinery with the 
national status of the Dominions. Holding mandates direct from 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers (pending the effective 
action of the League of Nations), and having seats in the Assembly 
of the League as ‘ autonomous nations,’ the Dominions have been 
placed in a position to assume direct relations with the League, 
and, through the League, with Foreign Powers. From 1919 
onwards the exercise of the constitutional right of a Dominion to 
enter into direct relations with States outside the Empire is limited 
only by the value which it attaches to the maintenance in un 
diminished efficiency of its administrative connexion with the 
remaining States and peoples that, like itself, own allegiance to the 
British Crown. 

There is no reason, as yet, to question the desire of the 
Dominions to maintain their partnership in the Empire. Cer- 
tainly the Prime Minister of Canada has spoken on this point with 
no uncertain voice. ‘No development of self-government,’ Mr. 
Meighen has said, ‘ and no problem of sharing responsibilities can 
ever be allowed to menace the integrity and essential oneness 
of the Empire.’ But it is only natura] that the Dominions should 
vary in their views not only of the precise methods by which this 
administrative connexion can be maintained most efficiently, but 
also as to the nature of the connexion itself, and the degree of 
cohesion which should be aimed at both now and in the future. 

Instances of such variations, actual and potential, can be given. 
Whereas the Government of the Union of South Africa felt itself 
competent to accept and put into effect the mandate for (German) 
South West Africa without seeking new powers from the United 
Kingdom—.i.e. frankly declined to recognise the Legislature of 
this State as being any longer the one sovereign legislature of the 
Empire—the Government of New Zealand required and obtained 
specific powers to take up the mandate for Western Samoa by 
an Order-in-Council issued in pursuance of an Act of the United 
Kingdom Parliament. Again, the mandatory Dominions have 
presumably the same right as other mandatories to report directly 
x2 
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to the League of Nations in regard to the respective mandated 
territories. But, if the organic unity of the Empire is to be 
maintained effectively, some method, such as the previous sub- 
mission of the several reports to an inter-Imperial Committee, 
must be adopted to prevent the contents of any one report from 
being inconsistent with any policy accepted collectively by the 
Governments concerned as the policy of the Empire. And, in 
addition to questions connected with the League of Nations, there 
have been opportunities for variations of wider significance. 
Apart from a desire not to impair the administrative efficiency of 
the Empire as an organic whole, there is nothing to prevent a 
Dominion in pursuance of its national status from appointing a 
separate representative to a foreign government. Canada desired 
to appoint a representative, competent to deal with the general 
relations of the Dominion and the United States, at Washington. 
The United Kingdom Government raised no objection, although 
for the present the matter is in abeyance.* Australia, if we are 
to judge by a recent pronouncement, desires to send a similar 
representative to Washington. These claims show how urgent 
is the need for an efficient organ of consultation between the several 
governments of the Empire. It is both unfair to the United 
Kingdom and dangerous to the Empire that such claims should 
be referred for decision to this single government. It may or it 
may not be to the interest of Canada herself, and of the Empire 
as a whole, that she or any other Dominion should appoint a 
separate representative to a foreign government; but in the case 
of this or any other matter, which, as being a matter affecting the 
administration of the Empire as a whole, Canada cannot decide 
for herself, the decision should come from a body representative of 
all the states concerned, and not from the government of the 
United Kingdom or of any single state. 

To these instances in the field of foreign relations, there must 
be added as a potential source of variation a claim which, if 
effectively maintained, would quickly refashion the entire fabric of 
the Empire. This is the claim—again perfectly consistent with 
the national status of the Dominions—that the King’s Ministers 
in any one Dominion, and not the King’s Ministers in the United 
Kingdom, are entitled to advise the Crown in respect of matters 
special to their own Dominion; with its logical sequel, that the 
Ministers competent to advise the Crown in matters of common 
concern are no longer the King’s Ministers in the United Kingdom, 
but the King’s Ministers throughout the Empire (or a body of 
Ministers duly authorised to represent them). 

3 Sir Auckland Geddes, the new British Ambassador, is a Canadian by 
adoption. 
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When questions and claims such as these have to be provided 
for, the incongruity of employing the Colonial Office as an inter- 
mediary between the governments of the Empire becomes 
apparent. And yet, at the moment the Colonial Office affords the 
only effective medium of communication between the Dominion 
Governments and that of the United Kingdom. It is true that 
in 1918 two pieces of emergency machinery were projected to meet 
this defect—the right then accorded to the Prime Ministers of 
the Dominions to communicate direct with the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, and the constitution of a permanent body 
of Dominion Ministers (with a representative of India) competent 
to act on the Imperial War Cabinet in the absence of the Dominion 
Prime Ministers. But the first of these has proved defective, 
while the second has not been set up at all. In practice direct 
communications from the Dominion Prime Ministers to the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom more often than not are sent on 
to the Colonial Office ; because this latter has, while the Prime 
Minister’s Office has not, the special information and data required 
for an adequate reply. At the same time, while the provision 
intended to secure continuity of deliberation for the Imperial War 
Cabinet has enabled the United Kingdom Government to avail 
themselves from time to time of the incidental presence of oversea 
Ministers for consultation on the common affairs of the Empire,‘ 
it has failed in its more essential purpose, since neither the body 
of Resident Dominion Ministers contemplated in 1918, nor any 
institution of the nature described by Lord Milner as an Imperial 
Clearing House, has been set up. The need to make good this 
failure is urgent. When a year ago it became necessary to appoint 
the single representative of the British Empire on the Council of 
the League of Nations, in accordance with the new status of the 
Dominions and India he should have been nominated on the 
collective recommendation of the several governments concerned. 
As it was, in the absence of any such organ of inter-Imperial 
consultation, and under pressure of time, he was appointed by the 
United Kingdom Government without previous consultation with 
the Dominion Governments. The attention of the United 
Kingdom Government was drawn, and rightly so, by the Canadian 
Privy Council, to the anomalous character of this procedure. 

To these deficiencies of the emergency machinery there must 
be added the inherent defect of the Imperial War Cabinet itself 
—its lack of collective responsibility, and the ultimate need of a 
body representative of the Parliaments, and through them of the 


* Notable instances are the meetings of home and oversea statesmen in May 
last prior to the Spa Conference; and on November 5, 1920, when the delegates 
of the Dominions and India to the Assembly of the League of Nations met 
members of the United Kingdom Cabinet in Mr. Bonar Law’s room at the 


House of Commons to discuss the international situation. 
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electorates of the Empire, to which the Prime Ministers’ Meeting, 
as the successor of the Imperial War Cabinet, can be made col- 
lectively responsible. This defect, involving a new application of 
the principle of Ministerial responsibility to Parliament, was 
remedied for the time being by the declaration that the members 
of the Imperial War Cabinet were responsible severally to their 
respective legislatures for the execution of its collective decisions. 
And in practice during the continuance of the war the Imperial 
War Cabinet not only did the work of a common Executive of the 
Empire smoothly and with a despatch otherwise impossible, but 
by means of this declaration did it without violation of the prin- 
ciple of Ministerial responsibility to Parliament. More than this, 
the principle—a principle upon which, in the words of the Durham 
Report, ‘ the stability of Britain since 1688 had depended ’—was 
thus maintained in a form directly compatible with the admission 
of the Dominions to the status of nations. Nevertheless, having 
no collective responsibility and no power to execute its decisions 
in @ collective capacity, the Imperial War Cabinet was not a 
Common Executive of the Empire. Successful as it was, the 
Imperial Cabinet remains an emergency institution, and under 
peace-time conditions the absence of a common representative body 
reduces it, and its successor the Prime Ministers’ Meeting, to its 
true functions : those of an organ of consultation between Govern- 
ments—a Cabinet of policy, not of executive action. 

What new machinery is required.—The natural personnel of a 
Common Authority for the Empire is that of the Prime Ministers 
of the five (or six counting Newfoundland) autonomous nations 
and a duly recognised representative of the Government of India, 
with the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom as primus inter 
pares. But the autonomous nations of the Empire are separated 
from the United Kingdom and from each other by great ocean 
distances ; and in all cases, for the immediate future, the Ministers 
of any one State will have difficulty in finding the time and oppor- 
tunity necessary for attendance at London, Ottawa, or any other 
State capital. In these circumstances, the Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting must be equipped with a departmental organisation so 
complete and efficicnt that the Prime Ministers themselves will 
need to meet as seldom, and for periods as brief, as possible. 

To meet this requirement it was proposed in 1918 to supple- 
ment the Prime Ministers’ Meeting by a deputy body resident in 
London, competent to take charge of common affairs in the absence 
of the oversea Prime Ministers, and able to maintain continuous 
consultation between the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Dominion Governments. As then projected by the Imperial 
War Cabinet, it was to consist of Ministers to be appointed by the 
several Dominion Governments to reside permanently in London, 
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with the proviso that Dominion Ministers visiting England might 
be nominated to attend these non-plenary meetings of the 
Cabinet in the place of the respective resident Ministers. For 
reasons which are easily intelligible these resident Ministers have 
not been appointed by the Dominions. The failure is to be attri- 
buted mainly to the absorption of each Government in its domestic 
concerns during the transition from war to peace, but partly also 
to a natural reluctance to take what would appear, so long as the 
field of common affairs remained undefined, to be a leap in the 
dark. At the same time, as noticed above, the provision intended 
to promote continuity of deliberation—the right of direct com- 
munieation with the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom—has 
proved somewhat illusory. The position in respect of this deputy 
body is, therefore, that the personnel proposed in 1918 has been 
neither accepted nor rejected by the Dominions; with the result 
that no progress has been made in the provision of any alternative 
body. 

The new machinery immediately required is, therefore, this 
deputy body (or an equivalent). But the constitution of this body 
will not suffice to make the Prime Ministers’ Meeting into a 
Common Executive of the Empire. The Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ing thus equipped will become, no doubt, a much more efficient 
organ for dealing with the common affairs of the Empire; but it 
will remain (as it is intended to be) an organ of government by 
consultation, not a Common Executive. 

The Prime Ministers’ Meeting being an organ of this nature, 
and working under the conditions noticed above, it follows that its 
field must be confined within the narrowest limits compatible with 
the administration of the Empire as an organic whole. And yet 
to make the Prime Ministers’ Meeting a living thing, something 
more, and something which is by no means easy, is necessary. 
This field, however rigidly limited, must yet comprise work to do 
which it wili really be worth while for oversea Ministers to put 
aside their national affairs and journey to London, or whichever 
State capital may be the place of meeting. 

Here we have the kernel of the whole problem of inter-Imperial 
relations, as it presents itself now and in the immediate future. 
With the deputy body constituted, but the existing administrative 
machinery of the Empire otherwise left unchanged, the Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting, while competent to adjust questions from 
time to time at issue between the several governments, would still 
seem to be insufficiently equipped to fulfil the duties of a Common 
Authority, even within the most rigidly limited field of common 
affairs. During the war, and while peace was being made, it had 
real executive power ; for then the regular administrative system 
of the United Kingdom was in abeyance. From 1917 to July 1919 
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its decisions (whether as the Imperial War Cabinet or the British 
Empire Delegation) did control the operations of fleets and armies 
and affect the fortunes of nations. But in peace-time the foreign 
affairs, the defence, and the trade and finance of the Empire as a 
whole, elude its grasp. It can decide on policies, but it cannot 
execute them. To put these policies into effect is left to depart- 
ments of the several governments—mainly those of the United 
Kingdom—the everyday working of which is controlled necessarily 
by the respective governments. 

Is it possible to leave these departments under the executive 
control of the several governments, and yet to find work for the 
Prime Ministers’ meeting, which it is worth while for the oversea 
Prime Ministers to do? Will the deputy body (if constituted) 
make this possible, and, while not making the Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting a Common Executive, wil! it make it an efficient govern- 
ing body for the Empire under the system initiated in 1917— 
the endeavour, that is, while leaving each Government to take 
the executive acts proper to it, to obtain by consultation between 
the several governments such unity of policy and action as will 
keep the Empire ‘ one State in relation to other States’ ? 

Only time can answer these questions. The deputy body may 
supply this essential need, and government by consultation (and 
concerted action) may prove the ideal system for the far-flung 
British Empire. On the other hand the deputy body may fail, and 
this system prove ineffective. In this case a new situation would 
arise; and it is possible that, as the result of the breakdown of 
government by consultation, the Prime Ministers’ Meeting would 
be impelled by pressure of Dominion opinion—for it is very un- 
likely that any advance in this direction would be made on United 
Kingdom initiative—once again to assume functions of a clearly 
executive character. 

In these circumstances further new machinery would be 
required. To enable the Prime Ministers’ Meeting to satisfy the 
claims set out in the Resolution of 1917 in peace-time, and on an 
executive basis, it would be necessary to provide machinery which 
would bring under its effective control so much of the business of 
all departments of the several governments as it was deemed 
essential to place under the control of a Common Authority, if the 
administrative connexion of the several autonomous nations of the 
Empire was to be maintained. This would involve the setting up 
of a Prime Ministers’ Office, or a Department of Common Affairs, 
capable of dealing with the business thus to be transferred from 
the departments of the United Kingdom and of other governments 
to the control of the Common Authority. 

In view of the fact that this Office must serve the twofold pur- 
pose of an Imperial Clearing House and a Department of Common 
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Affairs—with eventually sub-departments of (say) Foreign Rela- 
tions, inter-Imperial Relations, Defence, Trade and Finance, and 
Migration—a necessary preliminary to its organisation, if not to 
its institution, would be the determination of the executive field 
of the Common Authority. This implies not merely a separation 
of ‘common’ from ‘national’ affairs, but the more difficult and 
immediately necessary decision as to how much of the work of the 
departments of the United Kingdom and of other governments, 
which were transacting the affairs thus declared to be of common 
concern, was to be brought at once under the contro] of the Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting. In other words, it must be known to what 
extent for the time being the Dominions were prepared to share 
with the United Kingdom the responsibilities of Empire.* 

And if, further, the claim that the King’s Ministers through- 
out the Empire are alone competent to advise the Crown on 
common affairs should meet with general support from the oversea 
electorates, then it would become necessary to add a new institu- 
tion to this new machinery. To make the Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting competent thus to advise the Crown, a body representa- 
tive, directly or indirectly, of the electorates of the Empire 
(including India) must be constituted, to which this or any other 
body. of Ministers could be made collectively responsible for the 
advice so tendered. In other words, the Common Executive, like 
the National Executives, must become true to type. 

But this is for the future. At present while the population of 
the British Isles is three times as numerous as the (white) popu- 
lation of the Dominions, the oversea British have everything to 
gain by maintaining the national basis of representation. In a 
Common Representative Chamber, elected on a basis of popu- 
lation, the Dominions would be severally and collectively impotent 
against the numerical preponderance of the United Kingdom. 
As nations, in spite of this preponderance, they rank as the equals 
of the parent State. Just as the Atlantic Colonies in 1765 refused 
to consider. Grenville’s offer of representation in the British House 
of Commons, so now a representative chamber of the Empire, to 
be attractive to the Dominions, must be projected on lines which 

5 It may be asked : How the expenditure on this Office is to be defrayed? 
The answer would be: By the proportional contributions of the participating 
States on an agreed basis of assessment; supplies for the purpose being voted 
annually (or as otherwise determined) by the respective legislatures. 

6 In this connexion, it is encouraging to recall the fact that definite progress 
has been made in the delimiting of the boundary between common (or Imperial) 
and special (or State) affairs within the administrative fields of the sub-depart- 
ments mentioned above, and appropriate (common) administrative machinery 
has been initiated, by recommendations of the Imperial Conferences of 1917 
and 1918. For an outline of the work done by the Conference of 1917, see the 
opening pages of an article entitled ‘Where the Imperial Conference has left 
us,’ contributed by the writer to the Nineteenth Century and After for 
November 1917. 
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will offer them something more than a fictitious share in the 
administration of common Imperial affairs. 

But at the moment government by consultation is in operation ; 
and, until it breaks down and is discarded, the new machinery 
immediately required is such as will make good the existing 
machinery of administration in those respects in which the latter 
fails to serve the needs, and satisfy the conditions, of this system. 
And tor this purpose it is proposed to supplement the Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting by a deputy body of resident Dominion 
Ministers. 

How the new machinery can be set up.—Set in this background 
of events and circumstances, the announcement made by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons on the second 
anniversary of the Armistice can be seen in true perspective. 

At first sight, the further postponement of the Special Consti- 
tutional Conference might appear to indicate a reluctance on the 
part of the oversea British to assume the responsibilities of the 
partnership with the United Kingdom, which is implied in the 
acquisition of an equal status. But any such impression is 
modified by the statement that the Prime Ministers’ Meeting is 
to be ‘on the lines of the Imperial War Cabinet’; and by the 
information that the Prime Ministers of Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa have undertaken to attend in person, while New 
Zealand, in the event of her Prime Minister being detained, will 
be represented by so capable an alternate as Sir James Allen. And 
it may well be, that the inconvenience of releasing so many 
Ministers in a time of unusual strain is not solely responsible 
for the desire of the Dominion Governments to postpone the date 
of the Conference; but that, together with this undoubted con- 
sideration, there is a more fundamental and salutary motive for 
delay. Realising themselves the magnitude of the issues at stake, 
these Governments may have felt convinced that in the case of a 
Conference called to discuss, and if possible decide, matters so 
momentous, there should be a period of preparation in which the 
several electorates may have full opportunity to inform themselves 
upon the nature of these issues. For this purpose, before the 
Conference meets there must be time to allow of ample discussion 
in the Legislature and the Press. 

Nor is this all. It was accepted in principle by the Conference 
of 1917—although Mr. Massey’s resolution to this effect was not 
moved—that to accomplish its difficult task the Special Conference 
must differ in its composition from the Regular Conference. In 
particular it was recognised that Oppositions as well as Govern- 
ments should be represented in the delegations. That is to say, 
that such changes of composition and method of appointment 
would be required, as would secure in each case a national, or 
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non-party, representation of the participating States. It is pre- 
sumed that the method of appointing, or electing, the delegates 
to the Special Conference will be left in each case to the decision 
of the respective governments; and, in the event of the method 
of direct popular election being adopted, some considerable period 
might be required to obtain powers from the legislature and make 
the necessary electoral arrangements. In addition, therefore, to 
the need for public discussion, time may be required to enable the 
several governments to decide upon, and if necessary create, the 
machinery for the selection of their respective delegations. 

But, before any one government can take these necessary 
steps, a general agreement must be reached by all the governments 
concerned upon the central questions of the composition of the 
Conference and the numbers of the respective delegations. It 
would be advisable also to decide such lesser matters as the method 
of voting—i.e. whether by States, each delegation having one col- 
lective (majority) vote; or per capita of the whole Conference. 
Equally important is the question of the Agenda; for, while it 
would be for the Special Conference to determine all questions 
submitted to it, it is obviously most desirable, with a view to 
its speedy and efficient working, that a general agreement as to the 
broad constitutional issues to which such determination must be 
confined, should be reached by the governments concerned before 
the Conference assembles. 

Agreement on these points could be reached, no doubt, by 
correspondence or through a meeting of representatives appointed 
for the purpose, but a meeting of the Prime Ministers themselves 
is the best method of all. 

It is understood ’ that the primary purpose of the June meeting 
of the Prime Ministers is to do the work of an Imperial Clearing 
House—to discuss matters now outstanding between the Govern- 
ments, which cannot be settled readily or satisfactorily by cable 
and despatch, but which, if left unsettled, may lead to friction or 
even serious misunderstanding. But there is every reason to 
expect that the Prime Ministers will be able to deal also with the 
preliminaries of the Special Conference, since agreement upon 
these questions is essential not only to its early meeting, but to its 
meeting in a form which will make it an ‘authoritative and 
authentic exponent’ of the desires and aspirations of the 
autonomous nations of the British realm. 

Nor is the significance of the Prime Ministers’ Meeting con- 
fined to the peoples of this realm. Since the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed, events have shown how largely the effort to constitute 


7 The Official Statement issued to the Press (November 12, 1920) says that 
the Meeting will ‘deal with the many urgent problems which call for the 
co-ordination of policy and action by the different Governments of the Empire.’ 
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international institutions competent to settle disputes between 
nations by justice and not by arms depends for success upon the 
cohesion and vitality of the states and peoples united under the 
British Crown. Not only has the British Empire provided the 
model upon which the constitution of the League of Nations has 
been moulded, but it has brought into the League in one solid 
block a quarter of the population and land surface of the world. 
And, what is more, the peoples within this British realm have 
been trained in the practice of settling disputes among themselves 
by negotiation and conference ; that is to say, they are versed in 
those very methods of settlement to apply which to the remaining 
three quarters of the world is the purpose of the League of Nations. 
In its initial stages, therefore, the League must look to the British 
Empire both for stability and, to a very large extent, for the 
administrative precedents and experience necessary to bring its 
' various international organs gradually into effective operation. In 
these circumstances this new endeavour to promote the organic 
cohesion and development of the British Empire may prove to be 
of vital importance to the world at large. 


W. Basin WoRSFOLD. 





THE ISSUE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SoutH AFRica has, in the past forty years, been so often described 
by her political leaders as ‘ at the parting of the ways,’ that one 
is inclined to shun the phrase, however aptly it may indicate the 
situation created by General Smuts’s appeal to the country to 
declare its preference for a future within or without the British 
Empire, since that, in essence, is the issue before its electors 
to-day. 

There has never been in all its history what could justly be 
called a United South Africa. Separation rather than amalga- 
mation seems in its air. The earliest Dutch settlers found the 
native tribes at ceaseless war among themselves, and a hundred 
and fifty years later began the struggle between Dutch and 
British, which, accentuated at intervals into active strife, has 
brought to South Africa the disadvantages of a house divided 
against itself. It was hoped that the Peace of Vereeniging would 
be sealed by the gift of responsible government to the Transvaal 
some four years later, and the inclusion of the warring States in a 
South African Union, but there is something in the Dutch nature, 
as in the Irish, which resents being administered by an alien 
race, and it is this disinclination which has forced on the Prime 
Minister the necessity for a dissolution in order that the country 
may pronounce definitely on a policy of separation from or 
continuance within the British Empire. 

The Union of South Africa is administered, under a Governor- 
General and Executive Council, by a Senate of forty members, 
appointed for ten years, and a House of Assembly, whose numbers, 
130 at present, are based upon the adult white population of each 
province. 

Owing to the recent amalgamation of the Unionist and South 
African parties under General Smuts, there are now three parties 
in the House : the expanded South African—by which, since the 
election of last March, government has been carried on; the 
Nationalist under General Hertzog ; and the Labour under Colonel 
Creswell. Thanks to common sense on both sides, the fusion of 
the Unionists and South Africans rendered government possible, 
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if but barely possible, for General Smuts since the last election, 
and he made a great effort in September to reconcile the 
Nationalists to that fusion, and produce a greater ‘ Hereeniging ’ 
or reunion, of the elements which had split apart seven years 
before. That effort failed, because, in the Prime Minister’s words, 
‘the Nationalist leaders insisted on the principle of sovereign 
independence and secession from the British Empire being put 
into the constitution of the new party,’ and General Smuts was 
forced to carry on with the very doubtful assistance of the Labour 
Party in Imperial affairs, and its pronounced determination to 
make legislation difficult which happened to clash with its 
economic ideas. 

There were two occasions during the past session which 
illustrated how slender was the Government’s security. In April, 
on the motion for the second reading of its Profiteering Bill, 
declared by the Prime Minister to be a matter of confidence, the 
Labour Party, after threatening to press a destructive amendment 
to a division, walked out of the House at the last moment to save 
the Government from defeat, fearing its reception by the electorate 
had it upset so popular a measure ; and again, in June, the Labour 
Party combined with the Nationalists on the vote for the Minister 
of Finance in an attempt to defeat the Government after General 
Smuts had declared that defeat must involve resignation or an 
appeal to the country. That alternative was averted by two votes 
only, but such a victory made some sort of rearrangement inevit- 
able, and after General Smuts had failed in his final effort to 
achieve reunion with the Nationalists, or the Dutch Republican 
Party, a further appeal to the country could not be postponed. 

That is how matters stand now on the eve of a poll, and it is 
probably true that the fate of South Africa depends, as never 
before, on the result of it, even though it is admitted on all hands 
that very little change in the balance of parties can be expected. 
The voter’s political convictions out here are stubborn, because 
personal, affairs, never liable, as at home, to sweeping alteration. 
Ministers are accustomed to govern by small and often extremely 
uncertain majorities, and the surplus which General Smuts might 
consider an adequate answer to his appeal would count for nothing 
in the House of Commons. Of course, a majority of five in the 
Cape Parliament is equivalent numerically to twenty-seven in the 
larger House, but politically in South Africa it is worth much 
more than that. The division of the House of Assembly into three 
parties has, however, made government by small majorities in- 
creasingly difficult, and the advent of the Labour Party has cut 
suggestively across the old racial and political issues, a fact made 
clearer than ever by the election manifestoes of the various 
leaders. 
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These are now all before the electorate, and even to a com- 
parative stranger, who has spent but a few years in the country, 
they have a significance full of character of the men behind them. 
There is in General Smuts’s address just what one would expect 
from him, a plain attempt to put the position as it appears to 
him, with no desire to score points forensically off his opponents, 
but with determination to compel from them a disclosure of what 
they really mean. General Smuts’s greatness of character and 
intellect is appreciated by only a small portion of South Africa. 
His force as a leader is understood, due credit is given to his 
straightness, but the foresight and intellectual capacity which won 
for him such regard in France and in England are clouded for his 
countrymen partly by their somewhat localised range of vision, 
partly by an aloofness inherent in all sagacity far ahead of its 
times and preoccupied by the need for diluting it for common 
consumption. General Smuts has given expression to sentiments 
which might have been breathed, in his less flamboyant moments, 
by Leo Tolstoy, and he is not ashamed to look forward to a world 
in which men’s actions will be controlled by brotherliness and 
common sense instead of by calculated endeavour to ‘down’ the 
under dog. If it were not for a quite exceptional brain-power and 
hard grip of realities, he might be feared as a dreamer, but dreams 
are only valuable to him as providing an objective for practical 
affairs, and the end, of which he speaks but seldom, is forgotten 
in the intense concentration on the means to achieve it. His 
supreme desire is not to defeat his opponents, but to unite them 
in a common effort to make South Africa an example to the world 
of prosperity and contentment by the conquest of reason and 
humanity over political obsessions. 

To Abraham Lincoln’s phrase of ‘ government of the people, 
for the people, by the people,’ he would add, ‘like the people,’ 
since he sees no hope for the world until ‘governments and 
nations try to be more like private citizens, and practise the 
ordinary moral virtues towards each other that ordinary citizens 
practise.’ It is to ensure that ideal of government that he is 
turning to the people to-day, but he has to face a more concrete 
issue that bars the way to its attainment. His appeal to the 
Nationalists for a United South Africa failed because General 
Hertzog’s party will consider na future which is to be developed 
within the British Commonwealth. 

Frightened apparently by the reports of his own agents should 
his determination to convert South Africa into a republic, or 
into several republics, be put in the forefront of his programme, 
General Hertzog, in his manifesto, has mitigated the imminence 
of such an operation, should he be returned to power, by 
declaring that though the ‘whole existence of the Nationalist 
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Party and the fundamental reason of its republican movement 
is based on an equality which will not be obtained as long as 
the British connexion continues to exist,’ for which reason ‘ the 
Nationalist Party has adopted as its practical ideal the severance 
of the connexion,’ yet, he adds, it ‘has the right, without in 
the least resigning its desire for freedom, to say that it does 
not wish to bring the matter to a vote at the next election.’ 

Ii is easy to understand his disinclination, but this is very 
different talk from that in which his party, and even he himself, 
indulged before the definite hammering together of a platform had 
to be considered, since on the 20th of October, during the 
Nationalist Party Congress at Bloemfontein, he declared that 


General Botha had said that everyone in South Africa had to be in 
favour of a republic before they could get it . . . but he said that if there 
was a majority of even one the others would have to give in, 


and a well-known Nationalist paper has demanded, with the 
election before it, 

Are we to submit to the Englishman’s dominance, racially and linguisti- 
cally? Are we to bow down before his incitement of the natives and his 
sweating policy? . . . We assure General Smuts that the Nationalist Party 


will not scrap its programme, nor take back one word from the Robertson 
formula ; we are fighting for a free and independent South Africa. 


Advocate Beyers said at the Conference : 


Our ideal is sovereign independence at the right time, and that means 
complete secession from tle British Empire. It is no use disguising this. 
We have now in the end arrived at the radical cardinal point. 


It is not surprising that General Smuts has selected that 
radical cardinal paint as the fulcrum for his election lever. 


Now ior the first time [he has pointed out] the Nationalist Party has 
definitely and irrevocably proclaimed itself a secession party, and every 
vote cast for the Nationalist Party is a vote cast for secession, which will 
have to be made good as soon as a majority has been secured. Nothing will 
satisfy them except secession from the British Empire—no independence, 
no status of nationhood, however complete, unless it means separation from 
the Empire. 

With such an issue it cannot be denied that the election now 
before the country must prove a very serious affair. General 
Hertzog has, indeed, tried to make the voters take a light-hearted 
view of their responsibilities by giving prominence rather to the 
consequences of secession than to the act itself. He desires 
a Republic in order to be rid of the Imperialistic policy, which 
he declares to be 






the main cause of all our misery and retrogression . . . [by which] if it 
is not speedily put to an end, numerous persons who are to-day still well 
off will shortly be doomed to ruination. The increase of want and poverty 
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among our people, the high cost of living, the increased cost of shop goods, 
the retrogression of the families of the farmers, the dislocation of the 
exchange, the want of a market for the export of our products, the pres- 
sure of the trading classes, the lack of money and credit, the pressure 
exercised by the banks, all these are questions which are most intimately 
connected with the policy prosecuted by the Government. 


This policy he characterises as 


a plot to bring about an economic downfall. . . . The aim and object of 
the combination or conspiracy is nothing less than to get us economically in 
their power, and to bind us in such a way that for many years we will 
be the helpless prey of the Imperial trade interests and the Imperial 
covetousness. 


Now, General Hertzog may or may not believe that General 
Smuts and the thousands of South Africans behind him have 
conspired to impoverish their country in order to replenish the 
Imperial coffers, but it is certain that he can persuade a majority 
of his supporters to that belief, and that his unsupported 
accusations tend to embittér racial relationships, and to make, 
whatever be the issue of any election, the progress of South 
Africa to a real palitical and economic independence increasingly 
difficult. Doubtless there are men of intelligence and integrity 
in the Nationalist Party, who are averse from the preoccupation 
of their country in world politics, and think the chances of its 
happiness would be favoured by a reversion to ancient republican 
and agricultural conditions, but there are also men astute enough 
to know that the place of the Union in the British Commonwealth 
absolves it from an exacting class of expenditure for which funds 
would have to be obtained from sources which do not at present 
yield them. 

General Hertzog’s manifesto is carefully calculated to appeal 
to the inclination of such people to conceive of a Dutch Republic 
financed by a crushing toll on British concerns in the country, 
a reversion to President Kruger’s conception of twenty-five years 
ago, and this in spite of the fact that, at present, the farming 
interest contrives, apparently, to pay only sixteen per cent. of 
the income-tax due from it. 

But a large proportion of General Hertzog’s supporters are 
of a type which could probably be matched in no country in the 
world but Portugal, differ though they may in every other respect 
from the Portuguese. They are absorbed in politics, as the 
student is absorbed in pure mathematics, with complete 
indifference to its practical results. It is the living interest 
of an existence which is out ef touch with almost everything 
else, of men who have neifher games nor books to occupy their 
leisure. They will endlessly debate a visionary future with as 
practical a determination as though about to purchase it in the 
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market, and to hear them rapturously applaud a speaker’s 
statement that all the inequalities of exchange should be 
abolished by a government order is to get a clue to the shadowy 
meaning of politics to their curious mentality. 

It is easy enough to beguile such people into believing that 
Smuts and his band of ‘conspirators’ are ‘ Imperialists who for 
the sake of the Empire, or for that of their own pockets, would 
sacrifice South Africa,’ and that 












not yet satisfied with being the main cause of our misery and retrogres- 
sion, and the activity of the British Imperialistic tradespeople and 
politicians to possess themselves of the monopolies of all our economic 
sources and means of help, . . . the Imperial workers are busy taking a 
second and third step which will enable them to rob us in a truly Imperial- 
istic manner. That they have already squeezed us dry and are still engaged 
in robbing us owing to the lack of competition is naturally no scruple of 
conscience with these Imperialistic gentlemen, but rather a source of 
encouragement. What would be the use of monopoly to them if it were 
not for their enrichment, even though it be at our cost? 












Such statements may make General Hertzog ridiculous in 
the eyes of his opponents, but they are exactly calculated to 
inflame his partisans with a passion af resentment against the 
‘Imperialistic conspirators,’ who, though present prosperity may 
seem to contradict the statement, are bent on exploiting them 
to the verge of ruin. It is in vain for General Smuts to point out 
that in nine years the imports of the Union have increased by 
14 millions and its exports by 37 millions sterling; that the 
value of goods manufactured has gone up by 45 millions; and 
that the exports of the farmers, valued in 1914 at 9,090,442/., 
had in 1919 reached 23,000,0001., with an increase of 2} millions 
in P.O. Savings Bank deposits. 

Facts have less effect than feelings in the backveld, as Het 
Westen, the Nationalist argan, understands in proclaiming : 

















We are entitled to independence as a gift of God. It is getting time 
for us to realise ourselves and decide whom we shall serve—whether we 
shall serve Mammon and his Imperialistic Sovereignty, or whether we shall 
return to the service of God, Who from His own hands has given us 
sovereign national existence, and who Himself has assured us that He does 
not abandon our handiwork. 


That is the kind of stuff understood by the stalwarts of the 
Nationalist Party; they trust the Almighty too implicitly to be 
worried by future questions of finance; they are quite ready to 
be persuaded, despite mounting bank balances, that they are on 
the road to ruin ; indeed, a sufficiently frequent use of that blessed 
word Imperial would persuade them to a belief in almost any 
sort of treachery by their ‘ renegade leader’ to their ‘ sovereign 
tiational existence.’ 
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It always occurs to one in the Dominions, as here in South 
Africa, that the ‘Imp’ so applauded—was it forty years ago?— 
has served its turn, and that Empire is the most inaccurate of 
descriptions for the British Commonwealth of blood-relations. 
Labels may be dangerous things when they cease to be instruc- 
tive, and to label anything as imperialistic is sufficient to damn it 
past any power of argument in the eyes of that part of South 
Africa which needs the most careful handling. 

It is amusing to hear a Nationalist orator choking with 
Imperial foam, and unable in the end to keep his head above it, 
but it is a kind of humour one would like to see ended. General 
Smuts has been careful to point out that a sovereign status has 
been conferred on the Dominions by the gift of representation in 
the League of Nations, and that the South African Party is out 
for the fullest development and assertion of the rights appertain- 
ing thereto; but, as has been seen, he only has the fatal epithet 
of Imperialist flung back at him as a quite sufficient answer to 
any of his pleas, for the Nationalist has that distressing confidence 
in tags which goes so often with a vacuity of humour, and the 
splendid seriousness of his politics has just been evinced by his 
protest against the use, even by his own party, of the cartoon, a 
protest for which, indeed, one can but like him, though rendered 
thereby less hopeful of getting a new point of view into his head. 

One must, however, do justice to the point of view he has. 
He is, for the most part, a pastoral person, with small inclination 
to trade, very little capacity for finance, and an inherent belief 
that the sort of world that would suit him can have small need of 
either. He sees himself as the discoverer and civiliser of this 
country, and feels that he has cause to dislike the breed of men 
that landed after him, and, ever since, has not only been treading 
on his heels and pushing him further from the sea, but getting 
into its competent hands the methods by which money may be 
made more rapidly than by the toilsome and essential production 
of the means of life. He sees the Englishman, the Scotsman, 
and the Jew, to say nothing of the German, laying hold of the 
country’s more prolific sources of wealth, dealing in its gold and 
diamonds, possessing themselves of its trade, manipulating its 
finance, and asserting themselves thereby as the potential masters 
of his country, and he does not like it. He forgets that it is 
owing to the ability of these ‘ foreigners ’ that he is able to remain 
the most lightly taxed worker in the world, and to find a market 
for his produce at the least cost to himself. He is a feeler, 
not a thinker, and is afflicted with that consciousness of nationality 
which can be a disease or an inspiration, a disease for the 
dreamers, the incompetents, the makers of phrases. How adroitly 
this weakness in his character is catered for by his leaders can 
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be gathered from General Hertzog’s supplementary manifesto, 
which, ignoring General Smuts’s crushing arguments from 
figures, merely repeats its appeal to racial animosity, and also 
from Mr. Tielman Roos’s address to his constituents with its 
repeated harping on bitter memories : 

Remember everything the Unionists have done to you. Remember the 
hatred they always evinced towards the Afrikander. Remember the South 
African League, the Jameson Raid, etc. etc. We shall fight the new 
Unionist combination very hard, and in that fight our thoughts will revert 
to all our dear ones who perished after suffering so bitterly under the 
Unionists and their predecessors. 


One finds the same fallacy in the Nationalist appeal here as 
in Ireland. In either case the Party assumes to speak for the 
nation as a whole, and the discrepancy is more pronounced in 
South Africa, where the Party is not supported by half the South 
African world. Indeed, what strikes one here, after a long 
absence, is the bitterness of the progressive Afrikander towards 
the politics of the backveld, a bitterness in sharp contrast to the 
Unionist’s characteristic tolerance. Men with whom one can 
talk over the battles of 1900, in which we were shooting at each 
other from opposite hills, have since fought enthusiastically under 
the British colours, and lack words to express their contempt of 
their own ignorant brethren who are seeking to bring back South 
Africa to the poverty and animosities of Kruger’s republican 
despotism. Truly General Smuts has declared that the true 
Nationalist Party is the one that seeks to make South Africa a 
strong and united nation, and not a collection of feeble republics. 

And athwart this strife of the main parties lies the Labour 
wedge, an unthought-of complication fifteen years ago. Labour 
is a purely urban party, and thus takes toll from both the others, 
and the uncertainties of the next election are concerned chiefly 
with the seats which may be won from or lost toit. The amalga- 
mation of the Unionists with the South African Party is certain 
to present difficulties in the selection of candidates, and, despite 
every effort of the leaders and the selection committees, a double 
representation may give away seats which would be certainties in 
a straight fight. Hence the optimism of some London papers is 
by no means reproduced out here, and the more a man knows of 
the business the less prone is he to forecast its result. 

Labour, as Colonel Creswell, its mouthpiece, has explained, is 
all against an election. Its funds are not calculated to provide 
for two contests in a year, and, since proclaiming its adherence 
to the British connexion, it can see no justification for a dissolu- 
tion on the issue of secession. But Labour has only itself to 
thank. A far-sighted policy would never have temporised with 
the Nationalists in order to brandish the threat of defeat over 
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General Smuts. Labour has nothing to hope from the victory 
of a party that would hold the towns in thrall to the country, 
and has proclaimed its opposition to a tax on land or an increased 
tax on the farmer. It made the mistake, a common mistake where 
the balancing of votes is at the mercy of a small minority, of 
preferring the assertion of its power to negotiation with it, and a 
still greater mistake in expecting the success of such a policy 
with a man like General Smuts. 

But though Labour played its hand badly, Fate is still favour- 
ing it with a strong card in the continued high cost of living and 
the extreme prosperity of the men who seem to be the cause of it. 
Colonel Creswell’s objection to ‘ the effective sway of big finance, 
big property, and big profits,’ and to ‘ the domination of our Par- 
liament by the exploiter and profiteer,’ joins hands with General 
Hertzog’s ‘detrimental influences of capitalism and gold and 
diamond magnates under this Government,’ and both find their 
opportunity in the backwash from the wave of prosperity which 
during the war swelled the tide of almost everyone’s fortunes. 
With the readjustment of markets and the shrinkage of credit, 
South Africa is very conscious of her diminished resources, and 
it needs no prophet to foretell worse times ahead, when a vanish- 
ing premium on gold shall have made more mines unprofitable, 
and the increasing poverty of the world have reduced the price of 
diamonds. 

And the cost of living is very high in South Africa; only 
a people so lightly taxed could face it. Milk is sixpence a pint, 
and bread a shilling for what is often but a 26-ounce loaf, and 
that in essentially a farmers’ country. The prices in the shops 
are from 50 to 200 per cent. more than in England. For many 
articles one is charged three times the London printed price on 
them. I bought a suit of motoring overalls for 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Requiring a second, the same salesman offered me its fellow, 
damaged, at cost price. The cost price was 1]. That seems 
to represent the Cape’s conception of a fair profit, but it renders 
shopping there an unpleasant operation to the over-taxed 
Englishman. A story was told to the Profiteering Committee 
of an even greedier demand for profit. A lady was shown a 
set of furs at 601. Thinking to get them cheaper elsewhere, 
she crossed the road to another shop, and, after some delay, a 
set very similar ta the one she had seen was offered her at 901. 
Returning to the first shop and asking to see the set again, she 
was asked to take a seat, as the furs had been sent across the 
road for the inspection of a customer. She had been the 
customer. Furs being adjudged a luxury, no penalty was 
inflicted, but that sort of thing, practised on a large scale, has 
done a good deal to irritate Labour, and since the profiteers most 
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in evidence are supposed to be Unionist, the Nationalists have 
made common cause with Labour on this question, which will 
undoubtedly influence a good many voters. 

Returning to South Africa after a lapse of years one is perhaps 
unduly surprised at the little progress made by its industries. 
The excellence of its fruit and wines is only just beginning to 
be known in England; despite its output of hides, its footwear 
is almost entirely imported; though one of the finest ranching 
countries in the world, it produces no surplus cattle, and its 
farmers cannot even secure its dairy herds from the imported 
food said to be responsible for the high price of milk. The 
population may not be sufficient to make certain manufactures 
a success, despite the tariff: and its coal and means of transport 
are insufficiently developed to render competition profitable in 
foreign markets; but much more could be done with its primary 
resources than is being achieved at present. It is all very well 
for General Hertzog to make bitter political jokes about the ‘big 
holes,’ which the Englishmen, the Frenchmen, and the Germans 
have left them in exchange for the gald and diamonds sent out 
of the country ; but the truth is the country has been too content 
with the revenue derived from the ‘big holes,’ and too indolent 
to do more than scratch the surface for agricultural prosperity, 
the cropping methods of some of the Cape farmers being an insult 
to a generous soil. 

In its scraping together of votes the Labour Farty falls across 
several conflicting interests. There exists, for example, a con- 
siderable Sinn Fein element, and there has been talk of running 
Sinn Feiners as candidates in some of the large towns. But 
the Irish Republican Association cannot be expected to take 
kindly to the Labour declaration ‘ to fight republicanism in every 
shape and form,’ and as the Sinn Feiner is almost always a 
workman and generally a trades unionist, it is probable that Irish 
support will be altogether withdrawn from or only grudgingly 
given to the cause of Labour. The Irish Republican Association, 
which has its headquarters in Cape Town, has branches in the 
Transvaal, the Free State and Rhodesia, and its influence is 
likely to be felt in Johannesburg and Krugersdorp as well as at 
Jagersfontein and Bulawayo; but though it has so far declined 
to issue a manifesto, its leaders have expressed sympathy with 
the party favouring ‘a republic, like that set up at home ’—God 
save South Africa !—and, in a contest between Nationalist and 
Labour, the Irish vote, preferring revenge to self-interest in the 
Celtic fashion, will possibly be cast for the party whose home 
politics it largely, and whose economics it entirely, hates. 
Similar difficulties have been experienced in attempting to ‘ rope 
in’ the Socialist and Bolshevik votes. These, the natural or 
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unnatural allies of Labour, shrink from supporting a party which 
has declared that ‘the Constitution is as safe in the hands of 
the Labour as it is in the hands of the Unionist Party,’ so that 
here again the Nationalists may obtain support from their 
bitterest opponents on the chance of a blow being struck at the 
Capitalist element supporting the present. Government. 

Though these are but minor influences, their uncertain 
incidence makes a close forecast difficult. Much will depend on 
how the conflicting claims for candidature can be settled in the 
South African Party, and on the prevalence of triangular 
contests. The men whose opinion counts expect that, with 
varying fortune against the major parties, Labour will lose seats 
on the whole, and that a majority, perhaps unexpectedly large, 
but probably just sufficient for Government, will be forthcoming 
for the South Africans. More than one prominent Nationalist 
has admitted that seats may be lost to as well as won from 
Labour, but, despite the secession of such men as Professor 
Freemantle, and some plain speaking from its sagacious rank 
and file on the Republican embroilment, more gains are expected 
than losses in straight fights with the South Africans. Colonel 
Creswell has expressed no official opinion, but his outspoken 
objection to the dissolution is ominous of misgiving, and it is 
true that of all parties Labour likes the election least. 

What may be its outcome if the Government be defeated will 
depend on figures. It is inconceivable that the Nationalists 
can obtain a majority over both the other parties, but they 
might have to attempt the task of government with the 
assistance of Labour, if General Smuts declines it. 

Such an event would undoubtedly make for unsettlement all 
round, and be in itself a set-back to South African prosperity, 
an atmosphere of suspense and uncertainty being at once felt by 
trade. Much would have to be conceded to Labour for its 
support which would be bitterly against the grain of Nationalist 
tradition, and Colonel Creswell might be trusted to keep his 
allies conscious of his thumb. 

That the Republican thesis would be forthwith developed is 
extremely improbable. Secession would inevitably be the 
prelude to a conflict which might end in Civil War. Constitu- 
tional government should be secure from the threat of ‘ direct 
acticn,’ but such government must refrain frcem certain measures 
by which direct action would be provoked, and this more 
particularly where it has to deal with racial cleavage. 

But General Hertzog, if in office, would doubtless be hard 
pressed by the back-veld supporters whose hopes he has so rashly 
raised by dreams of an immediate republic, and promise of swift 
confusion for the nefarious capitalist. If he is going to make 
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good even a small part of his promises he will need in his Cabinet 
the gentleman who was going to equalise the exchange by 
government order ; and if he cannot make good, what will happen 
to his party? 

Perhaps a period in office would be productive of a final 
settlement in favour of reason and tolerance, but the settlement 
might be a long way off, and with much between that one fears 
to contemplate. The danger to the native of strife between his 
rulers must never be overlooked. Already, as General Smuts 
has told us, the secession movement of the Nationalists and the 
Bolshevik leanings of Labour are not leaving the natives 
untouched. A sane and moderate South African native thus 
describes the present tendencies of native opinion : 


Bolshevism and its nihilistic doctrines are enlisting many natives up 
country. Socialism of the worst calibre is claiming our people. The 
main alarming features are: 

(a) That Christianity must be opposed and rooted out, for it is a white 
man’s religion, which the white man himself does not act upon. 

(b) A demand that we should unite to compass our freedom, opposing 
the white man tooth and nail, as he has taken our country and made us 
economic slaves. 


So easy is it to pass on the catchwords of politics, and to suit 
the claims of one to the needs of the other. 

But deplorable as everywhere are the consequences of political 
animosity, they are a criminal folly where they breed such dreams 
in native races. South Africa may be a white man’s country, 
but it is a country that has blossomed on the slapes of a volcano. 


H. F. Prevost Batrerssy. 





NATIONAL ECONOMY AND PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


At the conclusion of his speech in Parliament on the 9th of 
December, 1920, the Prime Minister said ‘ We are anxious to 
do our best to cut down expenditure. . . . We invite every 
suggestion that can be made.’ This article is an answer to that 
invitation. It is submitted with diffidence for it is written 
abroad with the extra disadvantage of a short time for its 
composition. 

At the outset it is suggested that the real difficulty to national 
economy and the real danger to national finance lies not so 
much in clearing up the aftermath of the war, such as shutting 
down superfluous departments, reducing our foreign policy 
commitments and making provision for national defence in the 
future. For these great tasks under the spur of public opinion 
the House of Commons procedure is quite competent. But the 
real danger of central and local bankruptcy lurks in our present 
and future commitments in the sphere of direct public assistance, 
which includes such legislation as (1) the Old Age Pension Acts, 
(2) the Education Acts with the Provision of Meals Acts, (8) 
National Health Insurance Acts, (4) Public Health Acts (a) as to 
Hospitals and treatment of Disease, (b) as to maternity and child 
welfare, (5) War Pensions and Ministry of Pensions Acts, (6) 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts, (7) Acts relating to the 
Relief of the Poor, (8) Unemployed Workmen Acts and (9) 
Unemployed Insurance. For expenditure under these Acts 
it is submitted the control of the House of Commons and the 
bureaucracy is inadequate and some such machinery is necessary 
as that which was found efficient a century ago in a similar 
crisis. For this expenditure it is only fair to say at the outset 
the present Government is not alone responsible. It has its 
origin as long ago as the end of the ‘eighties in one of the 
movements which constantly recur in our history when the 
pendulum swings from severity and care in granting public relief 
to reckless leniency. The Local Government Board circular of 
1886 under which the able-bodied man was first referred to 
municipal bodies for relief may perhaps be cited as the beginning 
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of this movement; but whatever its origin it was not till 1905 
and the following years that the snowball began to turn into 
an avalanche with the progress of which we are now confronted. 
It would seem desirable (I) to form some idea (1) of our present 
expenditure on public assistance as compared with 1890 and the 
number of persons now beneficiaries under it, (2) of our liabilities 
undey present legislation in addition to our actual expenditure, 
and (3) of the liabilities which must inevitably spring from 
further legislation in this sphere to which the Government appears 
to be committed. Then we can try (II) to form some idea of 
what help can be obtained (a) from Parliament (b) from the 
bureaucracy (c) from any other source. 

(1) First with regard to the expenditure which takes place 
under several different and unconnected Departments such as 
the Ministry of Public Health, the Board of Education, the 
Treasury, the Labour Ministry and the Ministry of Pensions. 
The fourth edition of a return on this subject which I first 
obtained in 1913 (No. 160 of 1920) though still far from complete 
shows that the total expenditure under these Acts for 1919 or 
the latest available year (sometimes 1916) was 172,812,000/. as 
compared with 25,000,000/. in 1890. The debates in Parliament 
show that up to October 1920 at least 140,000,000/. has to be 
added to that amount, making in round numbers 312,000,0001. ’ 
If we deduct from this sum the whole column of receipts from 
voluntary and other sources than rates and taxes (and that column 
includes rents and interest) we still have in round numbers a 
sum of 286,000,000/. to be found from rates and taxes in 1920-21 
as against 25,000,000/. for 1890-91. 

(2) To this vast sum will have to be added (a) the future 
estimated annual deficit on the housing programme. The total 
deficit in houses was officially calculated at one million* and the 
average deficit for each year on each house built for the L.C.C. 
was stated at 361. in July 1919 and later in November at 50l.,* 
and now (December 1920) the L.C.C. states that the loss on 
houses building will be 90/. each a year. The total annual loss 
on the housing programme was formerly put at between 
40,000,000/. and 50,000,000/. calculated at between 40/. and 50I. 
a house, but this estimate will apparently have to be revised. 

(b) There is also a larger expenditure to be faced on 
education than was reckoned with last October. The return 
No. 160 plus Parliamentary statements worked out the ex- 
penditure from rates and taxes at about 56,000,000/. but 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure in its report * 

1 The Times, October 25. 2 The Times, October 30, 1919. 


* Hansard, H.L., July 19 and November 13, 1919. 
4 White Paper, No. 248, 1920. 
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states that the total expenditure from rates and taxes for the 
present year on education will be 97,200,000). This seems to 
have come as a shock to the public but as long ago as last July 
the total expenditure on education from rates and taxes was 
estimated under the Education Act, 1918, in our leading news- 
paper at 100,000,000/. in the near future and eventually at not 
less than 120,000,000/. The Prime Minister stated*® that the 
Education Act of 1918 had so far only cost between 400,000. 
and 500,000/. If so the increase anticipated by The Times 
Educational Supplement (July 29, 1920) may prove much too 
low, but, taking that estimate as it stands, we have to face a rise 
eventually of 23,000,000/. under this head. 

(c) Then there is the new expenditure on the Unemployed 
Insurance and the Government unemployed schemes. As to the 
latter the Government did not give the House of Commons a 
complete estimate but there was 6,000,000/. definitely voted in 
December. The cost of the unemployed to the Local Boards of 
Guardians cannot yet be estimated for the current year. 

We have however in any case under the Select Committee’s 
figure to add not less than 40,000,000/. for education and 
6,000,000!. for unemployment to the figure of 286,000,000/., 
making 332,000,000/. at least for the present year, apart from 
future estimated commitments of 40,000,000/. or 50,000,000. for 
housing and 23,000,000/. for education. 

Before passing from this actual and estimated expenditure 
under existing Acts of Parliament on direct public assistance 
it should be said that no account is here taken of the bread, coal 
and railway subsidies estimated at 87,000,000/., for these affect 
the whole population. The above 332,000,000/. are expended 
for the benefit of 28 million persons out of a total population of 
not more than 48,000,000, while if we omit education it appears 
that we should have a round sum of 235,000,0001. expended for 
the benefit of some 20,000,000 persons. There is also a serious 
word of warning to be added if anyone is inclined to take Parlia- 
mentary estimates and accounts astoolow. The Select Committee 
on National Expenditure state that they ‘find that no vote or 
account includes the whole cost of the service to which it relates.’ 

3. Now the above are sums expended or likely to be expended 
under existing Acts of Parliament. But the Government has 
other plans with regard to direct public assistance, the cost of 
which is likely to be considerable. The Minister of Public Health 
definitely stated last December’ that the Government propose 
next Session to transfer the administration of the Poor Law to 
the County Councils apparently on the lines of the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission 1905-9 and the Maclean 
5 Hansard, December 9, 1920. * Seventh Report, p. 64. 7 Hansard, p. 2345. 
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Committee of 1916—that is, transferring the work of the Poor 
Law from the Boards of Guardians to the different committees of 
County and Borough Councils. Now as to the merits of this 
proposal from the point of view of cost, it is enough to observe 
that neither the Poor Law Commission 1905-9, in all its thirty 
or forty volumes, nor the Maclean Committee of 1915 took any 
evidence as to what this transfer would be likely to cost. We 
know that there would, not to mention the compensation for Poor 
Law officials, be at least 225 adjustments of existing properties 
and liabilities. Those who have experienced attempts to adjust 
such liabilities are well aware that it takes a great deal of time and 
trouble and expense, and when you have done it all there will 
be no finality. What the Government and those who advocate 
this course seem to forget is that country districts become urban 
districts, urban districts become boroughs, boroughs become county 
boroughs. It ignores the fringe of population round the great 
towns and all the problems with which London administrators 
are only too familiar. For the moment in the absence of any 
definite estimate we can only place on record the opinion of the 
Chairman of the Poor Law Commission that the plans of the 
minority if carried out would result in ‘ complete administrative 
chaos ’ and ‘ universal local bankruptcy.’ Of the total cost of the 
schemes of the minority of the Poor Law Commissioners’ report 
there are but two estimates as far as I am aware: the first that 
of the Chairman of the Poor Law Commission, which put the 
sum at 50,000,000/., and the second that of another experienced 
statesman who had been Chairman of the Local Taxation Com- 
mission, who put the cost at 80,000,000/. These estimates were 
made ten years ago, and would probably be put at a larger figure 
now, but they show the necessity of making sure before any such 
Bill is passed what is likely to be the cost involved. 

In this connexion it should be noted that some of the proposals 
in the Public Health Bill which was thrown out by the House 
of Lords in December 1920 were in the direction of free medical 
relief, the first step being with regard to the work of the 
voluntary hospitals. If any such steps are to be taken an estimate 
should be provided not only of the cost of the first step, but also 
of the succeeding steps such a policy would bring about. The 
volumes of the Poor Law Commission of 1905-9 are not accessible 
tc me abroad, but my recollection is that there was some discussion 
of the question of a free medical service, and my impression is that 
though there was no definite result there was an estimate of the 
cost which was put at something like 20,000,000. If any such 
plan is contemplated now the cost will probably not be less, but 
the public ought to know what it is. 
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II. After the above statement of our apparent expenditure on 
Direct Public Assistance and possible commitments we have next 
to consider what sort of financial check is nowadays provided 
by the House of Commons. The besi witness is the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Before he became Chancellor and 
while still a private member of the House of Commons in 1919 
he said: ‘There is no more wasteful body than the House of 
Commons. It is quite idle to pretend we are in favour of economy. 
We are not.’* A year later as Chancellor he said: ‘It is quite 
true that one section of members calls for economy here and 
another section of members calls for economy there, and so on 
over the whole sphere, but at any given point there is always a 
majority for spending more, not Jess.’° In February 1920 after 
all the professions of the House of Commons in favour of economy, 
it defeated the Government on the subject of police pensions. The 
Chancellor naturally resented this, and in March Hansard reports 
him as saying, ‘ The origin of the heavy expenditure is not the 
Government nor the bureaucracy ... it is the continuous 
demand from this House. ... . lf you do not support us the 
blame must be on your shoulders.’ Later on the 24th of March 
the Chancellor shed some real light when he said, * You cannot, 
when you have things like National Health Insurance, Old-age 
Pensions and a National Unemployment scheme and a National 
Housing scheme, exercise or offer the same blunt and uncompromis- 
ing refusal to proposals for new expenditure as you could in days 
when it was expected by all parties that such matters were alto- 
gether outside the proper sphere of Government’s activities.’ *° 

Private members on the 16th of March took the line that the 
House of Commons has no control over public expenditure,”’ and 
roundly told the Chancellor that if members would not support 
him ‘it is the business of the Chancellor to resign.’ 

The truth is that as the Speaker wrote in his memorandum for 
the House of Commons Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture,” ‘the House of Commons has become one of the chief 
spending Departments of the State,’ and he added, ‘ The advo- 
cates of economy get no look in.” But are there many, if any, 
real advocates of economy? If so, how come the constant refer- 
ences in debates on expenditure to ‘the small attendance of 
members to hear this important discussion,’ ** ‘the small attend- 
ance,’ and ‘the total apathy of feeling.’** Or again ‘ you can ° 
invent machinery, if you really want it. What is really wrong with 
the Government, and I am afraid with a large part of this House, 






8 Hansard, 1918, vol. 101, p. 1490. ® Hansard, May 20, 1919. 
10 Hansard, March 24, 1920. 11 Hansard, p. 206. 

12 Eighth Report, p. 122. 13 Hansard, p. 520, 1920. 
14 Hansard, p. 555, 1920. 
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is that although we talk a great deal about economy, people do 
not really care.’ *° 

What is more, Parliament winks at expenditure in this sphere 
which it has not sanctioned."* From the Chancellor’s speech 
and an interruption it appears that unemployed benefit was from 
the first paid to people innocently out of work in consequence of 
a strike by others, that this was not sanctioned by Parliament, 
that Parliament was aware of this illegal action and took no steps 
to make good its authority. This kind of action continues. In 
Hansard *’ it appears that the First Commissioner of Works took 
150,000/. from the Civil Contingencies Fund, a fund established 
for supplying certain funds abroad if at the time Parliament was 
not sitting. It was stated and not denied that this sum was taken 
‘during a year when Parliament has sat for ten months out of 
twelve,’ and further, ‘ the use of that fund,’ said an old member, 
‘for a purpose which is new, from a source which is novel and 
has never been sanctioned by any Government or by any Parlia- 
ment ever since Parliament existed, namely the building of 
houses, and a banking arrangement by which the right honourable 
gentleman could advance money to builders, cannot be defended.’ 
Does not the very reading of these extracts fill the taxpayer ‘ with 
a feeling of despair, anger, and mystification,’ to use words uttered 
by a private member earlier in the year? ** 

One might be inclined to pin one’s faith on the efforts of 
Select Committees on National Expenditure, but a private member 
stated on the 24th of March 1920, without contradiction, with 
regard to them, ‘They produced no less than 15 reports. . 
They sat for two years, and not one single one of their recom- 
mendations has ever been carried out. . . . It is a perfect waste 
of time to appoint these Committees.’ So we must not be very 
much surprised if the last recommendation of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure ** is not acted on. The Committee say 
‘If economy is desired and a cessation of rapidly increasing 
expenditure, they consider that those parts of the Education Act (of 
1918) which involve increased expenditure should be suspended and 
the financial provisions of the Act should be revised and amended. 
The Board of Education should be empowered and expected to 
limit strictly the amount paid from public funds towards the cost 
incurred locally in respect of educational services.’ 

There is always a special danger with regard to public 
assistance in Parliament—namely, that the House may be 
hurried without due time for consideration into voting money 
as it was in December 1919 to vote 10,000,000/. for Old-Age 
Pensions, or as it was in December 1920 to pass legislation and 





15 Hansard, p. 556, 1920. 16 Hansard, p. 350, August 7, 1919. 
17 Hansard, p. 430, December 1920. 18 Hansard, p. 2117, March 1920. 
19 No. 248, 1920. 
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grants with regard to the unemployed, or, again, there is the 
danger that the Government itself may be stampeded, as it was 
in February last over Police Pensions, into granting money 
against its better judgment. Such a danger will enormously 
increase as the General Election draws nearer. It is almost super- 
fluous now that Old-Age Pensions stand at 28,000,000/. to bring 
to mind that in 1908 the then Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Asquith) made a speech at the National Liberal Club on the 
cost of Old-Age Pensions, in which he said ‘No Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his senses, having regard to the needs of the 
nation, and however broad yaur basis of taxation may be, would 
think of adding 3,000,000/. to the already very considerable sum 
of 6,000,000/. which I propose by this scheme the country should 
incur.’ But it is perhaps worth asking what opposition there 
is likely to be ta any increase proposed by the Government or a 
private member in Old-Age Pensions, if such proposal is made 
before the General Election. 

(III.) After examining the attitude of the Government and the 
House of Commons, let us now take that of the bureaucracy, for 
which, of course, the Government is responsible. (a) Treasury 
control and Old-Age Pensions. The Chancellor said, on the 
24th of March, 1920: 


An honourable gentleman asked whether the Treasury control had been 
revived. It has been revived, and I think it is as efficient as it ever has been. 
(Hansard, p. 525) Further, the Treasury, or at least the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is responsible for customs and excise, and I remain respon- 
sible for the administration of pensions. (Hansard, p. 521.) Further, 
after examining the matter, I could not see any other agency sufficiently 
widely distributed over the country to do the work and remove it from the 
customs officer, who is also the pensions officer. 


It is needless to say that there are such authorities as Boards of 
Guardians and relieving officers with whose work the distribu- 
tion of pensions overlaps. In consequence of the divorce of the 
two, cases are known in which old-age pensioners have died of 
starvation and neglect. The real fact is that Old-Age Pensions 
are merely outdoor relief paid from the taxes instead of from the 
rates, and the authorities do not wish to underline the fact, which 
is, of course, well known. But this is not all. The administration 
of Old-Age Pensions is notoriously lax. How otherwise can the 
fact be explained that, according to the third edition of my 
return,” Ireland, with a populatian of 4,300,219, was drawing 
3,329 ,1931., while Scotland, with a population of 4,760,904, draws 
1,664,7341.? In an early report made during the war by the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure it was revealed that in the 
administration of National Health Insurance, then under the 


20 No, 218, 1919, which preceded No. 160, 1920. 
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Treesury, the expenditure per 1000 persons was, for England 
28l., for Scotland 36/., for lreland 51/., and for Wales 591. The 
same administration does not seem to have become perfect since 
it was transferred from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
‘ the guardian of the taxpayer,’ to the Minister of Public Health, 
who is ‘ the guardian of the ratepayer,’** for, according to return 
No. 160, 1920, the administration of National Health Insurance 
cost 4,294 ,896/., out of a total expenditure of 20,311,102/. No won- 
der that a well-known old public servant, Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
has stated that this system is ‘ not actuarially, financially or medi- 
cally sound, and has involved expenditures in administration en- 
tirely incommensurate with the benefits received.’ ‘Take the 
bureaucracy and the housing question. Lord Downham, Chair- 
man of the L.C.C., stated in the House of Lords * : 

On the London County Council we were informed by the Housing Board 

that we were not to inquire too particularly into the cost, that we were to 
build houses at any cost. I said, ‘At any cost?’ And the answer was 
‘ Yes, never mind the cost.’ 
Other instances and details of the extravagance of the Ministry 
of Health are often to be found in the columns of The T'imes.** 
Expert critics fasten on the finance of the scheme, which they 
say is the chief cause of the failure, and point to the Finance Act, 
1909-10, as the ‘ initial cause of the shortage of houses.’ In this 
connexion it has been again and again very politely pointed out 
in the House that as to financial business the present Minister of 
Health requires other qualifications than those which he possesses 
for the control of his department. ‘Instead of the Ministry of 
Health being a Ministry looking after local government, it has 
become a great spending department. I do not wish to be dis- 
courteous to any man, and especially not to my right honourable 
friend, but he really is not the man to be at the head of a business 
of this kind.’** With regard to the Board of Education administra- 
tion, we have the criticism of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure published in December 1920. They report * : 


Our subcommittee was impressed by the atmosphere of financial] laxity 
in which questions involving education are apt to be considered. They 
consider that the general attitude of the Board has been one of enthusiasm 
for the promotion of education with too little regard to the cost entailed. 


Further 


It has been held by the Board of Education that increased expenditure 
means generally increased efficiency, and the general attitude of the Board 
has been to stimulate the so-called laggard authorities to spend more. 








21 Times Parliamentary Report, March 25, 1920. 

22 Hansard, H.L., 1919, p. 705. 

23 E.g. Times, October 30, 1919; April 3, 1920. 

24 Hansard, November 9, 1920. 25 White Paper, No. 248. 
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An hon. member said on the 9th of December : ‘ Do not let the 
Government be diverted from the fact that the public anger against 
officialdom is very great.’ It will not be diminished by the fact 
of the ‘ lavish additional bonus ’ in the Civil Service salaries which 
was so adversely commented on, on the 18th of December, and 
which was apparently decided on at the recommendation of a 
Whitley Council for the Civil Service, in other words, by the 
Civil servants themselves.** But nq better illustration could be 
given of the general attitude of the bureaucracy towards expendi- 
ture on public assistance than the fact that it has taken eight 
years to procure four editions of the returns of expenditure on 
public assistance, and that return, which is still incomplete, has 
been published each time under a different title. The last edition 
(No. 160, of 1920) is called A Return of Expenditure under 
Certain Acts of Parliament. There can be no question of policy 
in regard to this return. We have simply been asking for a state- 
ment of money spent, and that one would have thought would 
appeal not only to ministers in favour of economy, but also to 
every person who is anxious to promote efficiency and eliminate 
waste. Yet the return was for a long time stoutly resisted by 
certain departments, and a debt of gratitude is due to the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the issue in its present form. 

Turning to the local authorities, the principal fact tc be 
remembered is that they are by no means free agents. The report 
of the Select Committee of National Expenditure on Education 
of December last lifts the veil and shows how pressure can be 
brought to bear on them. A great deal of the new legislation con- 
sists of skeleton Acts of Parliament which are filled up by Orders 
in Council, which give the departments vague and dictatorial 
powers such as those contained in the Ministry of Public Health 
Bill as introduced, many of which were retained in the Act. These 
powers are obscured by references not only to Acts already in force, 
but also to Acts still undrafted. Therefore no member of Par- 
liament, or of the public, can form any idea by reading a Bill 
of what it is proposed to enact. As a result it has been well said 
by Sir Arthur Downes, an old Civil servant: ‘The control of 
Parliament has slackened ; departmental policies and decisions are 
more and more withdrawn from the checks of the legislature or 
of the High Courts, and the law is interpreted independently of 
the voice of the one or the intention of the other.’ The driving 
force which the Departments have is that of exchequer grants in 
aid, which can be given or withheld according as the local 
authority is reluctant or not to incur expense. Of course the belief, 
for instance, that local housing cannot be charged to the local 
authority beyond the limit of a penny rate has led local authorities 
2* Hansard, p. 1222 and following. 
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into expenditure they would not otherwise have dreamed of, 
but I must confess, as far as I understand the Housing Acts 
and regulations, the payment of the surplus is left in the hands 
of the Department. 

But within these limits, as far as one can judge in the larger 
municipalities, the local authorities are alive to the difficulties of 
the situation. The London and Birmingham County Councils 
have made careful estimates of their future liabilities, and the 
Birmingham Finance Committee at any rate seems disinclined 
to borrow further for the present. On the other hand, the 
Norwich Guardians appear ta have been intimidated by the 
unemployed into passing a rate of 32s. for the pound. ~ This 
progress, and that of some of the London and Welsh Boards of 
Guardians, reminds one of the expenses of the Parish of Choles- 
bury, in Buckinghamshire, a century ago, which became wholly 
bankrupt. The landlords gave up their rents, the farmers their 
tenancies, and the clergyman his glebe and tithe. The parish 
officers threw up their books, and a sum of money had to be found 
to meet the immediate demands of the poor. Finally a sum of 
money was raised by charity, and a rate in aid was obtained from 
neighbouring parishes because the paupers of Cholesbury had 
swallowed up the whole value of the land. 

It is this rake’s progress that has now to be stemmed. It 
was recognised as long ago as August 1919 by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ‘If we continue spending at the rate we are 
spending now it will lead us straight to national bankruptcy.’ *” 
What then are the remedies required in the sphere of direct public 
assistance, which is, we have seen, the form of expenditure the 
least subject to Parliamentary and bureaucratic control ? 

(IV.) We ought to know officially the amount we really are 
spending under this head. We know we were spending 
25,000,000. in 1890-1, and we have seen that the amount for 
1920-1 is probably not less than 332,000,000. Therefore I suggest 
that a new and complete edition of Return No. 160, 1920, should 
be issued as sqon as possible, with the following additions : 

(1) In addition to the amount of expenditure under each Act 
as in the present schedule, there should be estimates of the future 
expenditure not only from the taxes, but also from the rates. These 
can be given. For instance, the L.C.C. has already made an 
estimate for London—namely, in ten years time a rise of 170 per 
cent. on the expenditure of 1914, in other words, 19,000,000I. 
for 7,000,000/., or, with the Government grant of 50 per cent., a 
rise in the education rate of 1s. 8d., that is 4s. 1d. in the pound 
instead of 2s. 5d.** The same should be done with regard to 


27 Hansard, p. 340. 28 The Times, July 21, 1920 
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housing etc., and the county would have some idea of its liabilities 
for direct public assistance. 

(2) The administrative expenditure should be given for smaller 
districts than the United Kingdom, so that we could obtain some 
standard of administrative cost. Some yéars ago, before the war, 
when I was Chairman of the Local Government Committee of the 
L.C.C., I persuaded the Council to publish a volume of compara- 
tive municipal statistics, for which I obtained the material after 
a conference held with the representatives of the principal muni- 
cipalities of the United Kingdom at the County Hall. The volume 
was published in 1915, but has not been brought up to date since 
the war. 

(3) It is desirable to know more accurately the number of the 
beneficiaries, and with that knowledge also to ascertain particulars 
as to family units. It is well known, for instance, that with Old- 
Age Pensions, National Health Insurance, Necessitous Children’s 
Meals, etc., some families are drawing a considerable income from 
the public funds. The overlapping of the assistance for the 
unemployed is also well known, for there is—or there was, till very 
recently—no co-operation between the Unemployed Insurance Act, 
the Unemployed Workmen Act, the Poor Law and other agencies. 
It is, however, not well known that—as I gather from an official 
letter of the Central Unemployed Body for London, which lies 
before me, dated October 1920—the expenditure for that body 
for the year ending the 31st of March, 1919, was 4465/1. 14s. 3d., 
and ‘no unemployed person was assisted during the year’ in 
London, where nearly all the expense was incurred. So here 
apparently there would be no beneficiary to record. 

However that may be, when the housing scheme once gets 
into working order there will be a large number of persons drawing 
a portion of their rent from public sources, for, although, according 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” ‘it is the policy of the 
Government that the occupants should pay the true economic 
rent,’ we know that as a matter of fact the loss to the public on 
each house will be enormous. In London this loss was formerly 
estimated at 50]. a year for each house, and now at 90/., but the 
loss does not stop there as far as the local authority is concerned, 
for we gather from debates in Parliament that the rates will be 
paid not on the 120/., or full economic rent, but on the 301. actually 
paid as rent. 

It is quite possible that it will be difficult to obtain these 
figures for the whole country at first, but a start could be made 
(as I have ascertained) by taking certain typical districts. After 
all it is desirable that the independent poor man whether he 
works with his head or with his hands should know what his 

29 Hansard, p. 350, August 7, 1919. 
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more fortunate subsidised neighbour is receiving from the public 
fune's, and such information is also of the utmost value for the 
general public if we are ever to create an atmosphere of economy. 

But when all is said and done, we have to face the fact that 
if we are to stem the tide of national expenditure on direct public 
assistance, for which as we have seen neither Parliament nor the 
bureaucracy provide an adequate check, we must have recourse 
as we did a century ago to the appointment of a small Royal 
Commission or Board to take over the finance under this heading. 
Parliament can fix the total sum to be handed over for this purpose 
from the Exchequer, and the Commission would have to 
allocate it to the local authorities. The local authorities, once 
economy is made a rule of the day, will be quick to respond, and 
as for the general public it will have a double effect. In the 
first place there are a vast number now of persons with investment 
in the public funds. We were becoming a nation of rentiers 
before the war. We have become one now. 

These persons will be inclined to watch jealously the recipients 
of public funds and promote economy locally, and it is only 
locally that economy can be made effectually. As long as it is 
possible to throw back expenditure on the State, local people are 
relatively careless. So short-sighted is the majority. But in the 
next place such a measure will have an even more valuable effect 
on that portion of the middle class whose savings during the Vic- 
torian age built up the capital on which we fought the war. These 
people—and they are a far larger number than would be credited— 
are inclined not only to give up saving but to say with regard to 
their capital ‘ It is better for us to spend and enjoy it than for it 
to be mopped up by greedy officials.’ 

It would be undesirable, even if there were space at my dis- 
posal, to attempt to trace the policy which should guide such a 
Board, but among the points they will have to decide are (1) 
whether and in what way a spirit of independence and self-respect 
can be fostered among the recipients of direct public assistance, 
and whether the lot of such recipients (apart from Education and 
War Pensions) will not have once more to be made less eligible 
than that of the independent poor ; for after all the reluctance of 
the poor man to accept relief is the only barrier against pauperism ; 
(2) what immediate steps can be taken to meet such abuses as 
those of overlapping. A case was recently reported in The Times 
in which a labourer summoned at Westminster for assault was 
receiving a full disablement pension (21. 12s. 8d.) with unemploy- 
ment dole of 11. a week, and good pay from a sick club, or some- 
thing like 5!. a week with unemployment allowance ; (3) whether 
the administration of relief is not a special branch requiring special 
scientific training and how far education and health specialists are 
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qualified to deal with it ; (4) how far knowledge shall be centralised 
and local administration freed from existing incitements to extrava- 
gance ; (5) whether any such grouping of Public Assistance Authori- 
ties as that suggested by the late Mr. Charles Booth would not be 
more economical and efficient than the transfer of Public Assist- 
ance work to County Councils; (6) how to classify the recipients 
of relieffespecially the unemployed ; (7) how to codify the vast 
mass of existing Acts of Parliament and Orders in Council ; (8) how 
charitable effort shall be co-ordinated with Public Assistance. The 
amount availabie for public charity in London alone in 1918 
appears to have been 9,984,000/., apart from 3,291,000/. for mis- 
sionary and spiritual institutions, and also apart from the large 
sums daily given to mendicants in the Metropolis. There are 
also the National Relief Fund, which amounted to 5,870,000/. up 
to June 1919; the King’s Fund, which amounts to 1,296,0001. ; 
and the Civil Liabilities Fund, which must be brought into 
account. 

The first thing, however, is to get efficient commissioners 
appointed with adequate powers. The next thing is to give them 
as free a hand as possible, so long as they keep within the pre- 
scribed financial limits. 

These, at any rate, are the conclusions which occur to one who 
has had thirty vears’ practical experience of these problems at 
home and abroad. They are submitted on the chance that, even 


if not acceptable, they may lead others to suggest to His Majesty’s 
Government a more excellent way. After all Socrates himself 
only professed to be a midwife to other men’s thoughts, and Pope 
says somewhere that ‘ The worst avarice is that of sense.’ 


GEOFFREY DRAGE. 


Vou, LXXXIX—No. 528 
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“ 
THE MODERN HUMANITIES AT OXFORD 


REVOLUTION, if not revolt, reform, if not reformation, reconstruc- 
tion, reparation, renascence, these kindred terms and names for 
the conflict of the old and the new, of growth and decay, of birth 
and death, are sounding everywhere to-day in the nursery and 
the school and the University, not less than in the Senate, the 
Churches, or the Council Chambers of Versailles or Geneva, or on 
the battlefield itself. 

A revolution, not less real because conducted quietly under 
‘ the decent obscurity of a learned language’ and the cryptic forms 
of academic legislation, has taken place in the old Universities 
which is already affecting the whole of English Education. The 
Muses of the newer languages no longer sit at the feet of their 
elder sisters, but if on less antique and stately thrones, still at 
their side on the same dais. French and German have been 
admitted to an equality in the entrance examinations with Greek 
and Latin. The probiem is to reconcile the old with the new 
Humanities. 

But what are the Humanities? What is meant by Humanity, 
by Humanism, by Literae Humaniores? The name, the phrase 
is a very interesting one, belonging to an interesting and historic 
topic. 

It is sometimes used to denote the study of Man as distin- 
guished from and ir certain senses opposed to the study of Nature, 
as in fact that study which Pope declared to be the proper study 
of mankind, namely, the study of itself. At other times it is 
opposed to Barbarism. But who were the original Barbarians? 
Those who could not speak Greek, the aliens, the enemies, alien 
in blood and tongue, of Hellas. Then they were those who could 
not speak Latin, the aliens and enemies, in blood and tongue, of 
Rome, the Gauls, the Goths, the Vandals, the Huns. Then 
the enemies more generally, of the city, of settled and civilised, 
polite and educated life, the dypocxos as opposed to the doreio:, 
the rustic as opposed to the urbane, the savage fo the civilised. 

Humane and Humanity are Latin words, but Humanism and 
Humanist, it is noticeable, are in form Greek. The Latin ‘ sub- 
sumes ’ or contains the Greek. Humanity becomes an equivalent 
for Latin thus implemented and enriched. A Professor of 
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Humanity in Scctland is a Professor of Latin, but of cultivated, 
educated Latin, implying Greek. Humanity thus further means 
elegance, polish, refining influence. 

The ‘ Revival of Learning,” the ‘ Renaissance,’ ‘ Humanism,’ 
are then different historic designations for the same or parts of 
the same thing. The prince and pioneer of Humanism is 
Petrarch, and Humanism strictly speaking began in Italy. As 
John Addington Symonds writes in his classic work, The History 
of the Renaissance, 


The word Humanism has a German sound, and is in fact modern, yet 
the general phrase wmanité, for humanistic culture, and the name 
umanista, for a professor of humane studies, are both Italian. 


This then is the meaning of ‘Humanity,’ this is what our 
fathers thought they found in the study of the so-called Classics. 
It is summed up in a hackneyed Latin couplet. Many, it may 
be hoped, will recollect Thackeray’s Newcomes and will recali 
Colonel Newcome’s half-remembered tag which he repeated with 
such gusto to the ladies at his Indian station, 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollunt mores nec sinuisse feros. 


The dames and damsels of Oxford of to-day in their studious 
raediaeval caps and gowns would smile at his Latinity but would 
agree with his sentiment. 

Greece found its humanities in its great native writers. Rome 
found them first in the writers of Greece, later in its own. The 
modern world has found them in both together. For what has 
been their history? All have heard of the Dark Ages, that night 
or twilight in which the modern nations were born. The Dark 
Ages were perhaps like many things not so black as they were 
painted. Some few years ago my old friend who has succeeded 
me in the Oxford Chair of Poetry, Professor W. P. Ker, wrote a 
book on The Dark Ages. It is a delightful and illuminating 
volume, which all students of the modern literatures should read 
if they desire to understand their true historic place and implica- 
tion. But, as I told him at the time, he destroyed the claim of 
his subject to its title. The Dark Ages, he showed, were a period 
not of Egyptian blackness, but only of what is now called ‘low 
visibility.’ A long glimmering northern twilight lingered on the 
horizon: stars of different magnitude, Cicero and Horace, Ovid 
and Lucan, were partially descried : the moon of Virgil reflected 
the sunken sun of Homer and lit the scene with a sort of unearthly 
day: Plato and Aristotle, like Hector and Alexander, were still 
names to conjure with. Then came the Renaissance, the full 
recovery of the Latin and later of the Greek classics, the dis- 
covery of the Far East, and West, of India and America, of the 
2a2 
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Copernican System, all achieved together, an immense expansion 
of the geographical and mental horizon. 
To-day we are witnessing similar revolutions. ‘Today again 
a new birth of time seems to be ‘casting the nations old into 
| ' another mould.’ The three great Latin countries which link 
| the Mediterranean with the Atlantic and the Old World with 
| the New, which blend in their several compositions the Roman 
element with the Gallic, the Celtic, and the Iberian—Italy, France, 
and Spain—though for the moment still suffering from the war, 
are each and all full of new hope and promise. 
Those still older nationalities which link the Mediterranean 
with the Black and the Red Seas, and Europe with Asia and 
Africa, the Greek and the Hebrew, are also perhaps entering on a 
new phase : 


The World’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return ; 
The Earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn ; 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 





















A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneus rolls its fountains 
Against the morning star; 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep ; 









A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies; 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 










Oh! write no more the Tale of Troy, 
If Earth Death’s scroll must be; 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 

Which dawns upon the free! 


To-day we may say to our young people what Madame de Staél 
said to the youthful American—Vous étes l’avenir du monde. 

It is noticeable, however, that Shelley, with a caution unusual 
in him, added a prose note of a somewhat apologetic character to 
his iridescent apocalyptic vision. 

The final chorus [he wrote] is indistinct and obscure, as the event of 
the living drama whose arrival it foretell. Prophecies of wars, and 
rumours of wars, etc., may safely be made by poet or prophet in any age, 
but to anticipate, however darkly, a period of regeneration and happiness 
is a more hazardous exercise of the faculty which bards possess or feign. 


T will remind the reader, magno nec proximus intervallo, of Isaiah and 
Virgil, whose ardent spirits, overleaping the actual reign of evil which 
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we endure and bewail, already saw the possible and perhaps approaching 
state of society in which ‘the lion shall lie down with the lamb,’ and 
omnis feret omnia tellus. Let these great names be my authority and my 
excuse. 


Yes, ‘ your old men shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions.’ These hopes and anticipations of unity and 
peace, of regenerate, happy, and harmonious nations, of the 
Pax Britannica, the Pax Americana, the Paix Latine of M. 
Hanotaux, the parliament of man the federation of the world, 
they are dreams and visions, golden dreams of the poet and the 
prophet ; they may never be realised : 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 


Of the German and the Austrian I hardly like to speak at all 
in this hour, still enduring, of their partial—I trust, not perpetual 
—estrangement. Will they be willing to take their just place, 
not more while not less than their place, in a new Europe bound 
together by ties of real civility, culture, and Christianity? We 
must trust and pray that they will. Perhaps I may venture to 
say thus much : 

It can hardly be but that the German-speaking peoples will 
to a certain extent hold together. A united Germany in a cosmo- 
politan Europe, friendly with France, with Italy and England— 
was not that the dream, the aspiration, of the greatest mind of 
Germany, of Goethe the admirer and the admired of Napoleon? 

Still less will I venture to speak of Russia, excepting that the 
name may remind us of another great factor of which a word 
may be said—the Church. The Eastern and Western Churches, 
the Orthodox, the Roman, the Anglican—this last the ecclesia 
alterius orbis—the Church, or a Church, at any rate of the other, 
the new, worlds—here is another possibility of union. 

The League of Nations is yet another fair ideal. 

These are dreams, I say; but much may happen in fifty 
years. I came to Oxford in 1872. That was not quite fifty years 
ago, and it was, again, very little more than fifty years from 
Waterloo. The young people, the undergraduates, of to-day 
may well see—I hope more peacefully—in fifty years, changes, 
growth, decay, birth and death, more momentous still. If you 
wish, I would say to them, to take an intelligent and helpful 
interest and part in these changes, you must study the modern 
humanities as well as the ancient. ‘Count the present fatal 
daughter of the past,’ but also, Soyez de votre siécle!* 


1 Since this was written I have seen with satisfaction that Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
in his recent volume When Labour Rules, writes: ‘ The inclusion of languages 
in every school curriculum must be made compulsory. We must understand the 
thoughts of the people, and the movements which control them.’ 
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These changes, the movement, the evolution of the world, 
depend, under God, on the action of Nature and of Man; to 
understand them we must study faith, science, the Humanities 
old and new alike. These pages concern themselves with the 
last. 

How, then, are we to understand the nations of Europe? 
By studying their history and their geography, but first and fore- 
most by studying their languages and literatures. 

Why do we study any foreign language ; still more, why do 
we study any foreign literature? What do we hope to get out 
of it? We want to see other nations as they really are, in their 
native garb ; still more, we want to get at their soul. We want, 
as we say, to have an entente, an understanding with them, and 
to do that we must understand their inner selves. Now, their 
soul, their spirit, is expressed in their language. It is their 
national style. A nation may alter its style and it may alter 
its language. It may, to a certain extent, have different styles 
at different times, as we can see in the history of our own 
country and of all the countries with which we have been dealing. 
We have taken, so to speak, now a ribbon from France, now a 
ruff from Spain, a fur from Russia, a fan from China, and so on. 

So with our language. Our language, our literature, is full 
of these borrowings, as theirs is full of ours. Still more have 
the nations interchanged ideas. They have done so in all the 


ages. They are still doing so. Lutheranism, Machiavellianism, 
the Newtonian, the Voltairien, the Hegelian, Comtism, Darwin- 
ism, Marxism, Bolshevism, Militarism—these are international 
terms : they have passed from race to race and land to land. 


But why, I repeat, do we learn any language but our own? 
If these names, these ideas, thus pass, is not that enough? Will 
not translations suffice? Can we not get all we want in trans- 
lations? No, not altogether. There is an old saying of an old 
Roman poet, accounted the founder of Roman poetry, ‘ Father 
Ennius’ the Romans called him. He was, he tells us himself, 
semigraecus, half-Greek. He came from Calabria. Its inhabitants 
were bilingual; Ennius was more: he was trilingual. Is it an 
advantage to be bilingual? I believe it is: I think it can be 
seen in the Welsh to-day: I believe it causes common people 
to realise that names and things are not the same, and even 
to go further—to think in a half-conscious way what is the 
real meaning of abstract ideas which are arrived at in different 
ways. It forces comparison, and so stimulates perception and 
intelligence. There is another obvious advantage : language was 
given us to conceal our thoughts, and you can conceal your 
thoughts better in two languages than in one. But it was not on 
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either of these grounds that Ennius prided himself on being tri- 
lingual. It was rather because he considered that he had more 
thoughts in virtue of being trilingual. He said that being able 
to speak Greek, Latin, and Oscan (an old Italian dialect) gave 
him three brains. Hnnius tria corda habere sese dicebat quod 
loqui Graece et Osce et Latine sciebat. The famous Emperor 
Charles the Fifth of Spain said almost the same thing in the same 
words, and this I believe is the root of the matter. 


I said the present was a great time for the world. It is a 
very great moment for us living here in our quiet Academe. A 
great opportunity, a great responsibility is before us, before both 
student and teacher. An old monopoly, an old order, is passing 
away. It had its faults, its limitations, it is easy to see them, but 
it had its very great achievements, its immortal names— 


The glory that was Greece; the grandeur that was Rome, 


they had a most potent effect on the education of Europe for 
many centuries. The romance, the heroism, of Homer; the 
moralisation of the passions in the drama of Athens ; the idealism 
of Plato; the vast consecutive intellectual encyclopaedia of 
Aristotle ; the patriotic eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero; 
the criticism of national and social life and the presentation of 
its story in Herodotus and Thucydides, in Livy and Tacitus; 
the personal pathos, the prophetic imperialism of Virgil; the 
urbanity and felicity of Horace; we must not forget these. 
Marathon and Salamis, 


Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the Tale of Troy divine, 


Rome and Carthage, ‘ Plutarch’s men ’—we are not likely to 
forget them. Great heroic events and characters, the invasion 
of Belgium, Mons and the Marne, Gallipoli, the death of Edith 
Cavell, the Palestine campaign, seem to give them renewed 
remembrance and reality. 

But if to-day we take up History and Literature at a later 
period, we must try to draw from them the same lessons that the 
older periods taught, the same lofty inspirations. We must get 
from French, Italian, Spanish, and German something of what 
our fathers drew from Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 

What were these lessons? They may be ranged under two 
names, which give two aspects of the same living realities and 
forces—Beauty and Truth: Truth, the facts of life and of the 
world, of man’s place and lot in it; Beauty, the perception and 
the presentation by one soul and spirit to another of the inter- 
relation of these facts. 
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The old scholars, the students of the ancient classics, sought 
to kaow and to present, to learn and to teach. We must be 
equally reverent, equally diligent. Our material, like theirs, 
consists uf what are called ‘human documents,’ all the gamut 
of the human record, of its varied experience, in ‘ many places 
and many portions,’ in different countries, ages and circum- 
stances. 

We must trace the history of these documents, sift and arrange 
and edit the manuscripts, interpret and illustrate the texts. 
There is ample room for the researcher and the populariser too, 
for the philosopher, the historian, the poet, the rhetorician. 


Here in Oxford let us approach the problem in the best spirit. 
Oxford has never had such an opportunity as regards either 
teachers or students of the modern languages as is hers to-day. 
Thanks to the munificence of Sir Basil Zaharoff and Mr. Arthur 
Serena, and to that great monument of an older benefactor, the 
Institution endowed by Sir Robert Taylor, she has an array of 
Professors and Lecturers who are real scholars and men of letters, 
to say nothing of the College teachers both men and women; 
whilst among the students there can never have been so many 
who have stood on foreign soil and seen European landscapes,’ 
cities and men, with their own eyes. 

Let Oxford then set her standard high. Let her not be 
afraid of being Academic; let her require finish, perfection of 
form, nicety, exactness. The functions of the critic and the 
Professor, as that prince of critics, Sainte-Beuve so well says in 
his famous Discourse, are not identical. The Professor should 
be rather conservative, the critic liberal. The critic should be 
on the lookout for new beauties, and treasures hitherto un- 
discovered. The Professor should cherish and keep bright the 
old. ‘He who is pronounced a classic in his own day,’ says the 
same authority, ‘runs a great risk of not being one in the next.’ 

But let us remember that we are dealing with living nations 
and tongues. It is of course an immense advantage that we can 
acquire a living knowledge of living tongues, that we can know 
their actual sound and quality instead of only far-off, muffled, 
half-imagined echoes from the grave. 


Always there is an immemorial conflict and conciliation of 
the old and new generations and ideas. It is ours to-day to 
compose the conflict and effect the conciliation. In a University, 
especially in Universities like Oxford and Cambridge, the old and 
the young meet naturally in their study and their leisure—it is 
the greatest charm and privilege of those charming abodes that 
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there the young can keep the old fresh, the elders can do some- 
thing to set old heads on young shoulders. 

Modern Humanities, Modern Classics, the very phrases 
suggest both the conflict and the conciliation. 

For what is a classic? It is an old question. Are there any 
absolute standards or is it all a matter of individual opinion, 
caprice, self-arrogated authority? The ancients had their 
standards, moderation, measure, proportion, poise, adjudged by 
the sane head and the healthy eye. 

If we forsake the ancient canons and forget their examples 
are ours the same? ‘For me,’ says Goethe, ‘ the poem of the 
Nibelungen is as much classical as Homer, both are healthy 
and vigorous; and Sainte-Beuve adopts the dictum in his well- 
known essay on the theme ‘ What constitutes a Classic?’ 
Moliére, he says, is the most typical French classic. ‘ Moliére,’ 
I remember Tennyson saying to me, ‘is the greatest of French 
poets, he is so sane.’ 

Great thoughts in great language was the secret and aim of 
the ancients. But what does Dante boast to have borrowed from 
Virgil? Lo bello stile che m’ha fatto onore. What does 
Leonardo say comparing himself with the Greeks? ‘ One thing 
was wanting to me—the antique symmetry.’ What are 
Shakespeare’s counsels? On the one hand, ‘ The precious phrase 
by all the Muses filed’; on the other, ‘Not to o’erstep the 
modesty of Nature.” The greatest French and German and 
Italian and English classics will not then lead us far wrong. 
But we must emulate them. The standard of style set to the 
student of the ancient languages, notwithstanding all the difficul- 
ties, has been high and severe. Let us raise the standard in the 
modern languages for the best students equally high. 

The classical student is called upon to write not only prose 
but verse, and not merely to write a plain statement in simple 
language of simple facts easily expressed. He is called on to 
copy the rich and various style of the great authors : the antique 
and epic majesty in diction and rhythm of Homer: the tragic 
iambics of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and LEuripides; the 
whispering and murmuring Doric of Theocritus; the nuance 
and suggestion, the subtle magic music of Virgil; the ‘ curious 
felicity’ of Horace, the fluent facility of Ovid, the rugged 
sonority of Lucretius, the rhetoric of Lucan; or, in prose, the 
prattling Ionic of Herodotus, the terse old Attic of Thucydides, 
the lucid condensation of Demosthenes, the abundance of Cicero, 
the epigram of Tacitus. 

Is it too much ta expect our modern students to do the same 
in French or Italian or German? to copy now Montaigne, now 
Bossuet, now Corneille or Racine, now Moliére or La Fontaine, 
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now Froissart, now Voltaire, now Malherbe, now Victor Hugo, 
now Goethe, now Heine, now Ariosto or Machiavelli, now 
Leopardi or Carducci? 

Only a genius can do it well. But it can be done. 
Swinburne did it in French, as he did it in English, better than 
he did it in Latin and Greek. A Polish Professor, a great student 
of both mediaeval and modern English, Professor Roman 
Dyboski, penned some years ago a poem on Stratford and 
Shakespeare which would not disgrace an English poet. The 
late Professor Max Miller wrote English better than most of 
his wife’s countrymen. Blanco White was a Spaniard, yet his 
sonnet on Night is one of the best in the English anthology. 
Motteux, a Frenchman, produced one of the standard English 
versions of Don Quizote. 

If our modern students cannot do something of the sort they 
do not reach the level attained by those of the old Humanities 
in regard to the form of those old Humanities. So, again, in 
regard to their thought and substance. ‘The classical student 
has been called upon to study deeply and carefully the great and 
difficult classical authors, to trace their connexions and their 
implications, to restore their ‘ setting’ and to see them in their 
relation to their own and to all time. 

The student of the modern Humanities must do no less. 
Then, indeed, he will have fixed points and fixed stars to guide 
him. 

But there is, of course, this difference: that, having thus 
‘oriented’ himself, he can go on to the authors of to-day, and 
that the intelligent study of these will help him again to under- 
stand yet better the older classics, even as we can revivify the 
portraits of an old family by seeing their children of the present 
hour: Sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat, ‘the image 
of their eyes, their hands, their face.’ We must never 
throw away this advantage of the modern tongues. There are 
in particular the three great opportunities or instruments of the 
modern student, the three T’s they may be popularly called, 
‘Talk, Travel and the Theatre.’ What would not the classical 
student give if some ‘time-machine’ could but enable him to 
visit the living Athens of the fifth century B.c., to witness the 
presentation of Aeschylus or Aristophanes, to speak with Pericles 
or Socrates, or with the man in the street er the market-place 
of their day? 

The field covered by the Modern Humanities is immense, 
and always increasing. The countries of Europe form a vast 
territory—varied, rich, full of facts and factors old and new. 
There is no royal road, there are no short-cuts to a knowledge 
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of them. But guides there are, not a few, both to the whole 
and to the parts. 

On one class of these I venture to lay special stress. They 
have been the first and chiefest guides to the old Humanities. 
I mean their poets. 1 speak, I know, with seme partiality. 
All, I am well aware, are not susceptible to, do not care for, 
poetry of any time or country. . But those who care for language 
and literature mostly do. 

For such I certainly think the quickest way to get at the 
best spirit of a country, at its essential characteristics, the trend 
of its ideas, its passions, its aspirations, individual and collective, 
is to study its poetry. 

Therefore, I would say, read along with its old classic authors 
of any country the living poets of the day. They are many: 
France at this hour, like England, is full of poets, and, I believe, 
Italy too, old, middle-aged, above all, young; men, women and 
children ; good, bad and indifferent. The great are rare, they 
have always been rare, but the minor poets furnish also an 
indication of the national bent. 

There are, too, the critics and the anthologies. In Oxford 
there are both the ‘ Oxford Books’ of French, of Italian, of 
German and Spanish verse, and the living teachers. 

But let the student, above all, read widely and boldly for 
himself, and form his own opinions, only being ‘careful that 
they rest on a sufficiently broad basis, on the old as well as the 
new, the difficult as well as the easy, though perhaps, especially 
for some young students, it is more necessary to reverse the 
admonition and to say ‘Read the easy and the obvious as well 
as the difficult and far-fetched, the fashionable and popular not 
less than the esoteric and the precious.’ 

For it is one of the most permanent of canons, and may 
console us if we are tempted to think that the modern 
Humanities are an uncertain new-fangled substitute, which will 
only lead us away from and cause the world to forget the old, 
that it is the classic that is always being rediscovered, and that 
the new points back to the old. 

The modern Humanities are not the enemies of the ancient, 
but in the long run their best friends. 


HERBERT WARREN. 
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‘«* ECONOMISTS” FROM BOLSHEVY.’ 


To the Editor of Tun NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 








Srr,—May I thank you for the fair and temperate article by Mr. 
Harold Williams in your issue for January? Mr. Williams is conspicuous 
among Anti-Bolshevik writers in his disdain for insult and falsehood; his 
spirit is naturally scientific; his first concern is to get his facts. And the 
fact that emerges most clearly from his paper is the complete absence of 
any decent aiternative to the Bolshevik government at the present time. 
The alternative to Bolshevism at Moscow is Chaos. 

The paper by Mr. Pollock which you print in the same number is an 
illuminating footnote to Mr. Williams. It gives a glimpse of the sort of 
horror that might ensue in Russia if the Revolution were to fail. It is a 
torrent of blind vindictive fury. Its sole motive is to wound and insult. 
Its disregard of the truth is recklessly complete. So far as the craving to 
insult goes, I would particularly cafl your readers’ attention to the way in 
which Mr. Pollock writes of Gorky’s ‘ wife,’ putting the word between 
inverted commas. Mr. Pollock sticks in his inverted commas as a passing 
street boy before the days of Board Schools would have stuck dirt into a 
letter-box. And nearly everything that he has to say about this little group 
of people with whom I have been staying so recently, is conceived in the same 
vein of reckless insult. Madam Andreeva, he invents, has ‘an Imperial 
automobile at her service in Petrograd, and a special train with her own 
kitchen car and chef attached when she travels’ ; she wears ‘ diamonds and 
sumptuous frocks,’ and so on. I have lived in Madam Andreeva’s over- 
crowded and poverty-struck flat, I have seen her, ill-clad, overworked and 
worried, trudging off to the clerical work by which she earns her rations; 
I have seen Gorky arrive from Moscow, weary from the discomforts of an 
overnight journey, dressed in the one seedy suit of clothes he possesses, 
nearly fainting for want of food. I could laugh at Mr. Pollock, did I not 
find his spirit too disgusting for laughter. 

He goes on, ‘ To crown all, though Sologub and Pavlov may not leave 
and Amphiteatroyv lies in prison, Gorky has now crossed the frontiers of 
Bolshevy and, disappointed of the propaganda visit he had proposed to 
pay to Great Britain, is off to bask at his ease on sun-kissed Capri.’ As a 
good thumping lie that does crown all. I have a letter from Gorky dated 
December 5, 1920. He has been in Moscow for most of the time since ! 
left him, he is much worried by his struggles with the officials about the 
international literature enterprise and, like so many people in Russia now, 
he is suffering very greatly from scurvy. This story that Pavlov has asked 
to leave Russia has been told before, I have asked for evidence and none 
has been forthcoming; I saw him in the midst of his experiments amidst 
apparatus and facilities he would certainly not find outside Petersburg, 
and he said nothing to me about coming out; I am strongly disposed to 
class this tale, although it has had the respectable endorsement of Mrs. 
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Williams, with the rest of the fabricated gossip that does duty in the 
London Press for news from Russia. The imprisonment of Amphiteatrov 
is also most probably a lie, though rather more plausible than most of 
them. At any rate I shall want a better witness than Mr. Pollock. 

It is difficult to write with patience of Mr. Pollock’s attack on Shalya- 
pin. Out of reach of any prosecution for libel, secure for a time at 
least from the hand of that big and irascible artist, Mr. Pollock really 
lets himself go. Over a quite unparalleled page of the Nineteenth Century, 
Mr. Pollock, in a frenzy of spite and falsehood, squirts out the nastiest 
inventions of the Russian theatrical under-world. The facts remain that 
Shalyapin is the greatest actor and one of the greatest singers in the world, 
and that Mr. Pollock who reviles him is a not very successful third-rate 
actor. ‘ Cad of cads,’ writes Mr. Pollock of his master. .. . 

Need I say more of Mr. Pollock ? 


Very sincerely yours, 
Easton Glebe, Dunmow. H. G. WeEtts. 


To the Editor of Tus NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Mr. John Pollock replies to the above letter as follows :— 

Srr,—I am neither surprised nor concerned that Mr. H. G. Wells finds 
it ‘ difficult to write with patience’ concerning my criticism of his exploits 
in Bolshevy. This is commonly the state of mind of witnesses with doubtful 
stories when cross-examined as to competence and credit. In the absence of 
a civilised government in Russia, all news thence must be treated by the 
thinking public in accordance with these qualifications in the witness. 
I will only say that I went to Russia early in 1915 and remained there 
continuously till 1919, when I escaped from the premises of the Extra- 
ordinary Commission, in other words, the Bolshevik Inquisition, in Petro- 
grad; and that during that time, in the course of repeated journeys 
throughout the country, I had ample opportunity to form an independent 
judgment of persons and events. My evidence is not alone. I named in 
my article four other witnesses who, though we never met until it was 
published, have given virtually the same evidence as myself. Those four 
could be multiplied a hundredfold, and there would be a cloud of witnesses 
still unheard in the cause of the truth. They have all lived in Russia and 
know Russian. Mr. Wells, I believe, was there for one fortnight, as the 
guest, moreover, of the Bolsheviks. The public must judge whose evidence 
is worthy of greater credence. It is indeed to be observed that Mr. Wells 
does not attempt to deny any of the material facts in the case against him. 

One point, though trivial, in Mr. Wells’s letter I feel bound to notice 
as based on a quaint misconception. He calls me ‘a not very successful 
actor.’ It would be as apposite to call me an unsuccessful pugilist, 
and in view of his friend Chaliapine’s propensities Mr. Wells 
might like to think me such. Since, however, I am not, and have never 
been, an actor, I could not be a successful one—or the reverse. As to the 
degree of Chaliapine’s talents, this is a matter of opinion. I merely 
registered a protest against his being labelled ‘ greatest’ in order to throw 
a glamour over the political tyranny he alone among prominent Russian 
theatrical artists has eagerly stooped to serve. There may be another word 
than ‘cad’ in the English language to translate the Russian ‘ham’ or 
to describe a man of achievements like Chaliapine’s. I, for one, do not 
know it. 

If there is ‘fury’ in what I wrote, it is a fury that I conceive no 
honest man should be ashamed to fee] at the spectacle of villainy, treachery, 
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and unbridled despotism, the more so when organised into a system for the 

undoing of his own country. But this is a consideration which appears 

not to touch Mr. Wells.—Your obedient servant, 

The Atheneum. JoHN Po.tock. 
January 15, 1921. 








We cannot pursue this correspondence. As to the larger—and really 
important—question, Mr. Pollock’s account of Bolshevism tallies with many 
trustworthy accounts which have reached this Review since 1919 from 
British subjects who have come out of Russia. They all agree that the 
regime there is infamous—one indeed of ‘ murder, madness and muddle.’ 
No Government which understands its business, and has a lively sense of 
honour, will traffic with Bolshevism.—Ep. The Nineteenth Century and 
After. 















‘THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE.’ 
To the Editor of Tut NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Srz,—On pages 123-125 of THe NiIneTeentH CenTuRy for January, in 
the course of the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke’s article entitled ‘The Church of 
the Future,’ occur some statements of so serious a character that I feel 
sure that you will insert this correction in the February number. 

The passages in question begin with the words, ‘And what about 
Popery ’ (p. 123) and ends with ‘ Voila l’ennemi’ (p. 125). The first of 
them accuses the Holy See of fomenting war between England and Germany 
as a means of restoring Temporal Power, and references to Cardinal 
Manning are made in support of this charge. The first of these references 
is a quotation from The Tablet (January 24, 1874). I reproduce it exactly 
as it stands in Mr. Clarke’s article, the square brackets and their contents 
being, of course, Mr. Clarke’s own. 

‘ No price [said Cardinal Manning] would be too great even for a war 
exceeding the horrors of any of the wars of the First Empire [in order] 
that the Vicar of Jesus Christ [might] be put again in his rightful place. 
But that day will not be until his adversaries [the Protestant powers, 
Germany and England] will have crushed each other with mutual 
destruction.’ 

The file of The Tablet (which anyone can see in the British Museum 
Newspaper Room) reveals the following facts: The words ‘no price would 
be too great’ do not occur in the original passage. His Eminence was 
describing the condition of Europe in those days: anarchy, revolt, and 
injustice; and he said: ‘There is only one solution of the difficulty—a 
solution, I fear, impending, and that is, the terrible scourge of continental 
war—a war which will exceed the horrors of any of the wars of the First 
Empire. I do not see how this can be averted. And it is my firm con- 
viction that, in spite of all obstacles, the Vicar of Jesus Christ will be 
put again in his own rightful place. But that day will not come until 
his adversaries will have crushed each other with mutual destruction.’ 

It will be seen that His Eminence simply gave a résumé of the condi- 
tion of Europe and that he deplored it. Mr. Clarke gives, as occurring in 
The Tablet report, words which are not there at all; and these words are 
the very ones needed to convey Mr. Clarke’s impression! One must con- 
clude that Mr. Clarke has taken his quotation second-hand and unverified. 
Cardinal Manning never said ‘ No price would be too great,’ nor ‘ in order 
that,’ nor did he refer to ‘Germany and England.’ As a great Christian 
statesman, he warred his countrymen of the scourge which injustice and 
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international rivalry were sure to bring. His foresight has been amply 
justified ; but, far from desiring this, he viewed it with horror, and, in 
order to make him seem to have done otherwise, his words have to be altered 
in quotation. 

As it happens, Cardinal Manning’s views on the Temporal Power, and 
on the European situation, were definitely placed on record. ‘ Deposition 
of kings; and that by invasion; without declaration of war; and without 
cause... . Violation of immemorial rights. . . . The future is dark indeed 
if these principles come to a head.’ He described Europe as suffering from 
a ‘gospel of Anarchy’ (The Tablet, October 10, 1870). His Eminence 
stated the evil principles of his day, and traced those principles in their 
beginnings and their consequences. He warned his countrymen against 
those evils and their fruits; and now his vehement warnings are being 
turned against their utterer as though he desired the consequences of the 
very principles he condemned ! 

Mr. Clarke adds that ‘Twenty years later he [Cardinal Manning] 
horrified the Wesleyan President, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, by saying that 
he was ‘willing to deluge Europe in blood in order to destroy the unity 
of Italy and recover the Temporal Power of the Pope (Methodist Times, 
August 6, 1896.)’ 

The facts are: In 1896 Cardinal Manning had been dead for four years, 
so could not very well have been saying anything to Mr. Hughes! The 
phrases quoted in the Methodist Times occur in a review by Mr. Hughes 
of Purcell’s Life of Manning. Mr. Hughes gives no date of when they 
were uttered; does not profess to quote textually; merely mentions the 
words as ‘a memory.’ It is utterly impossible to accept them as correct; 
especially when, on p. 538 of the very same journal, and in the course of 
the same article, Mr. Hughes adds: ‘On one occasion he [Manning] told 
me he was in great sympathy with the Peace Movement,’ and ‘he also 
said that the Pope was greatly in favour of arbitration, and promised me 
that the next time he went to Rome he would bring the matter under the 
special notice of the Pope.’ It is notorious, however, that the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes was a constant anxiety to the more solid kind of Wesleyans 
by reason of his tendency to exaggeration and inexactitude: and his hazy 
memorabilia of a personality like Manning’s are of no serious value. 

Mr. Clarke quotes a supposed ‘interview with Pope Pius X’ by a 
London journalist in 1906. Does anyone really believe the Holy Father 
would talk such melodramatic rhetoric to newspaper men? The truth is, 
the interview was thus repudiated in The Tablet (an authority which Mr. 
Clarke himself quotes)—‘ The only thing the matter with it [the interview] 
is that it did not take place’ (The Tablet, March 3, 1906, p. 333: ‘ Rome 
Correspondence ’). 

Mr. Clarke writes of ‘the compact between the German Emperor and 
the Pope.’ Does your contributor really believe that Temporal Power 
upheld by German militarism was desired by the Holy See? German 
Emperors have, in history, been bitter persecutors of the Holy See, from 
Barbarossa to the Kulturkampf in 1870. The very authorities quoted by 
your contributor tell against his thesis. He quotes The Tablet of January 
1874. The very number he refers to is full of accounts of German perse- 
cution of the Church: ‘ Prince von Bismarck must be in a position of 
still greater difficulty than we expected him to be in, in consequence of his 
wild and furious internal policy when he has been driven to the extremities 
indicated by the forged Bull of the Koelnische Zeitung and the suspension 
of the Univers’ (Tablet, January 24, 1874, p. 10). ‘ Record of German 
Persecution’ (Ibid. pp. 114-116). Indeed, a fortnight later there was a 
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great ‘meeting in St. James’s Hall to express sympathy with our perse- 
cuted brethren in Germany’ (Tablet, February 7, 1874, p. 161). Indeed, 
it was the Protestants, not the Catholics, who then favoured Prussia (see 
Ibid. p. 165). Does Mr. Clarke really suppose the Holy See to be so blind 
to history—to Barbarossa, to Luther, to Bismarck—as to think the yoke of 
Prussia (however begemmed) a way of real benefit for the Papacy? In 
support of so improbable a conjecture, Mr. Clarke produces no evidence, 
but only guesswork and quotations treated in the way I have shown above. 

‘ Papal neutrality’? What was the Pope todo? The very complaints 
made by Mr. Clarke, from his point of view, were made by Germans from 
theirs! Said the Hamburger Fremdenblatt: ‘The one belligerent Power 
against which the Vatican has officially spoken is Germany,’ and the 
Vossische Zeitung wrote ‘It is hopeless to think of paralysing the anti- 
German Romanism of the Vatican.’ (These are two quotations out of 
many available.) The Holy Father refused to take any narrow national 
view-point. He condemned all injustice by whomsoever committed; suc- 
coured to the best of his ability all sufferers; and tried to bring a settlement 
by peace. He acted precisely as a Christian bishop should act. (See 
‘ Deeds not Words ’—Universe Office. ) 

Mr. Clarke affirms, not as his mere opinion but as a fact, that the 
Pope’s ‘connivance with the German Emperor’s plans nearly succeeded in 
the destruction of the Italian Army at Caporetto.’ The same accusation 
was made in November 1917 by the Morning Post. The Post professed to 
rely upon adequate proofs, but when His Eminence Cardinal Bourne 
demanded their production, the Morning Post ran away and has never to 
this day substantiated its charge. Moreover, the Italian Prime Minister 
of the time, whose information on Italian matters presumably exceeds 
Mr. Clarke’s expressly dissociated his government from this clumsy 
slander upon the Holy See. 

While I leave to others the discussion of Mr. Clarke’s general specula- 
tions concerning ‘ The Church of the Future,’ I very respectfully express 
my hope that this new-fashioned Church will make room for the old- 
fashioned virtues of truthfulness and charity. If Mr. Clarke indeed 
believes that Catholicism ‘is no more,’ it would have been more decent 
on his part to remember the maxim De mortuis nil nisi bonwm.— 

TI am, dear Sir, your faithfully, 
W. P. Mara 
(Hon. Secretary of the Westminster Catholic Federation 
and Hon. General Secretary of the Catholic Con- 
federation of England and Wales). 


January 14, 1921. 


The Editor of Taz NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








